











BLIND EXPERIMENTS 


MA Y ou oe | Y 


A survey of conditions is important in 
the selection of the right printing equipment. 
Your presses must be as modern as management 
methods. 


The 1939 MIEHLE AUTOMATIC UNIT with 

Stream Feeding will give you precision printing .. . 

accuracy at high speed .. . increased production 
. lower maintenance charges. 


Printers have found the Modern MIEHLE AUTO- 
aa oe MATIC UNIT a profitable investment. 


g Wines gio Write for facts—without obligation of course. 


Z ee 


MIEHLE Single Color Auto- 
matic Units. Three sizes, max- 
imum sheets from 28x401/ to 
4114x56 inches. Speeds up 
to 3000 I. P. H. 


MIEHLE Two Color Auto- 
matic Units. Two sizes, max- 
imum sheets 27x401%4 and 
32x451/% inches. Speeds up 
to 2800 I. P. H. 


Motored by KIMBLE 
The new Stream Feeder built by the Dexter Folder Company 


delivers a constant flow of underlapped sheets to the front guides 


MUIEHLE pnuwtine press & mre. co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SALES OrrFiCEeS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


1T PAYS TO PRAM Yt 1 T ON oe MIEHLE 








Every time you print one-up an all-type job 
that could be printed on the same press two- 
up, or four-up, or even sixteen-up, you are 
throwing away profits that should be yours. 
The job of labels illustrated above was Lud- 
low-set and cast sixteen-up, locked up, and 
sent to press within an hour and a half after 
the copy came into the plant. Any printer 
knows he can make money on such a job. 
By repeat-casting slugs from a single set- 
ting, Ludlow-equipped printers can have all 
the multiple forms necessary for utilizing full 
bed-capacity at negligible additional cost for 
multiplying the form and running the job. 
With slugs, it is surprisingly easy to make up 
and impose forms that are identical. Ludlow- 
set forms are accurate. This accuracy makes 
for easy make-up, and accurate registering 


and cutting of the printed sheets. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue + + 


Set in members of the Ludlow Tempo family 








Only with Ludlow 
can you gain ALL 
these advantages 


Type supply that never runs out 
Up-to-the-minute typeface designs 
Wide selection of faces—full size range 
No worn or broken letters 

Used effectively by any competent compositor 
Instant change of size and face 

Faster setting—matrix “gathering” 

Easy alignment of different sizes 

Rapid and easy spacing 

Economies of all-slug make-up 

Multiple forms by recasting slugs 
Self-quadding and self-centering 

Long lines with single justification 
Unbreakable italics and scripts 

Slugs withstand severe molding pressure 
No work-ups on press—low quadding 
Accurate slug-height reduces makeready 
Surfaced slugs for quality printing 
Forms once corrected stay correct 
Simplicity of mechanism and operation 
Economical ruleform composition 

All operating time is chargeable 
Economy of floor space 

Low-cost PROFITABLE composition 
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Multiple Forms Multiply Profits 





Many jobs that come into your plant could 
be printed in multiple, cut and delivered in 
less time than it would take to get electro- 
types. The slight additional expense of mul- 
tiplying the form is kept inside the house, 
without spending a cent for outside purchases. 

Cutting down the number of impressions 
cuts costs, increases net profit, and speeds 
delivery. Customers are demanding better 
service — quicker service. And in service to 
customers, Ludlow-equipped printers have 
many distinct advantages, of which the abil- 
ity to print multiple forms is only one. 

When you investigate Ludlow advantages, 
you will find that you have been paying for 
Ludlow equipment in the unnecessarily higher 
cost of present operation. The Ludlow story 
is full of profit-making features. Write us to- 


day for complete information. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


+ + + Chicago, Illinois 





Timing 
The best drive is made when the maxi- 


mum force of your swing is applied at 


the moment of impact... 


That's why progressive manufacturers 
of printing machinery and supplies are 


timing their sales drive for 












































Practically every important organiation SS TART YOUR DRIVE FOR GREATER SALES NOW! 


in the Graphic Arts Industry will be 

holding its convention in New York dur- " . 

ing that period. The delegates to these by applying for space while you have a better 
conventions — the industry's buyers —will 

be looking for the latest developments in opportunity for selection. Write for full informa- 
equipment and supplies which will im- 

prove the productive efficiency of their ° * ° : 

plants and the quality of their product. tion regarding space, regulations governing the 
They will want to be shown what your 


company has to offer them. Exposition, floor diagrams, and rates. 


The National Graphic Arts Expositions, Inc., 480 LEXINGTON AVENUE, N. Y. 


Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year: 40c a copy. Canadian $4.50 
a year; foreign subscription $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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PRINTERS DON’T 
HAVE TO BE 
MAGICIANS 
TO TURN OUT 


A badlive. 


JOBS ON 


yO WATERMARKED | 
“THE NATION'S BUSINESS PAPER” 


to Match 


You'll like Howard neenenaresh and Howard Ledger, too. 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 


Send me [_] Howard Bond Portfolio (-] Howard Ledger Portfolio 
(] Howard Mimeograph Portfolio 


Name Position 











Firm 


Address City State 


 —_— Please attach to your business stationery |P—4-39 


WORLD’S WHITEST BOND 
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. .. ENOUGH TO BUILD UP PROFITS | 
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PATENT NOS. 
1,836,104 
1,895,440 
1,923,293 
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Made 3 

. € 
in Diamond Power Paper Cutter 
SIZES Look at this modern workhorse ....a paper cutter massively 
@ 36%-INCH built for greater volume and efficiency! It’s endowed with speed 
© 34%-INCH and power to assure steady profits. It works easily .... accu- 
rately .... safely ....and economically. Check up on its 
@ 30%-INCH advanced features. Send at once for detailed information 





Rw 8 about this superior paper cutter. "It’s a Challenge” 
THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO, 17-19 E. Hubbard Street -248 200 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 
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The BEST DEFENSE is 
a GOOD OFFENSE 


From 1900 to 1930, letterpress print- 
ing had no greatly improved cylinder 
presses with which to combat econ- 
omic problems and the faster equip- 
ment of other printing processes. To- 
day, the continued use of antiquated 
and inefficient letterpress machines 
is no longer justifiable. They are poor 
defense—and no offense — against 
today’s intense competition. 

A printer, armed with modern 
Miller Automatics, is better equipped 
than ever before to advance his busi- 
ness and his industry. 











HERE they stand and quietly wait... for what? Those sheeted 

cylinders of a bygone era contribute little, if anything—but 
undercover losses that ultimately may roba business ofits very life. 

Too many letterpress plants still have an array of antiquated 
presses futilely awaiting the return of the 1920’s and a net of 
a thousand impressions per hour. “Silent partners,” very silent 
indeed. 

For 1939, we suggest reconstruction. Consider what it costs 
to maintain inefficient presses and what can be saved by remov- 
ing them—by replacing them with the automatics of today. 


ailfor 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY €O., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











“Checking Points” gives practical thought-stirring ideas on | 
press efficiency. A copy mailed on request. No obligation. / 
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industry’s newest 
and most efficient 
light source 


Higher, more productive illumination levels at less cost. Elimina- 
tion of annoying shadows, glare and eye-fatigue. These are some 
of the many advantages of this new blue-white industrial light 
source. » » » Write for a copy of this book. It’s freely offered. 


| GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
| VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 





gives the story of 











I 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP COMPANY, 817 ADAMS: STREET, HOBOKEN, wew _seete¥ 
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The Letterpress Department of The 
Hennegan Company, noted Printers and 
Lithographers of Cincinnati, agrees with 
the idea that the customer is always right. 

So when their customers demand (as 
customers will do) color printing of 
meticulous quality—in a hurry, The 
Hennegan Company depends on this 
battery of high-speed Dayco-equipped 
presses for trouble-free production. 

Pressroom superintendents of print- 
ing plants the country over know from 
experience that there’s no let-up in speed 
and no let-down in quality with Dayco 
Rollers on the job. 

Daycos take extremes of heat and cold 
in stride—prevent trouble—speed pro- 
duction and contribute toward better 
letterpress, offset and intaglio work. 
Daycos are ideally adapted for all the 
usual and unusual applications—for all 
classes of presses and special printing 
machines. 


Dayco 





i 


hy 


Let a Dayco representative study your 
requirements and prescribe Daycos 
specifically for your needs. Then no 
matter what type of work you do—just 
keep them clean and watch them per- 
form like new rollers for millions and 
millions of impressions. Just remember, 


Rollexs 
ia) 


oN 
en 


> MT 
Hit 


t¢ 


t 
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No fuss or fury as this 
battery of modern high- 
speed Dayco-equipped 
presses in Letterpress De- 
partment of The Henne- 
gan Company keeps 
customers happy with 
top-quality production. 


A 


S 


there is only one genuine patented re- 
newable surface type roller—Dayco. And 
see a representative today. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
The Originators and Pioneers of Synthetic 
Rubber Printing and Lithographic Rollers 


DAYCO PATENTED RENEWABLE SURFACE 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET 

TOUGH RUBBER BASE 

STOCK 


paventes 


DaYcO BASE AND RENEWABLE SURFACE 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STOCK 
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Some A’s to some Os 
and some High-Profit News 





You’ve heard alot about “‘synthetic” and “‘rubber’’ rollers 
— also about “‘neoprene” rollers. Are they all the same? 


No! Neoprene looks like rubber, but it’s an entirely dif- 
ferent material made by Du Pont and sold to manu- 
facturers who compound it into the finest printing and 
lithographing rollers. 


sy 





What could even your favorite movie actress learn from 
neoprene rollers? 


Perfect “kiss” technique. Set neoprene rollers at just the 
e 


right light pressure, then you can forget them. They'll 
distribute the ink perfectly, without getting out of ad- 
justment... at all speeds. 


OLLOW the example of hundreds of leading printers who are 
F combining highest craftsmanship with highest efficiency. Use 
neoprene rollers in your own plant. You'll find they don’t have 
to be coddled and pampered like ordinary rollers. You don’t 
have to be fussy over driers and wasiies, either. As for inks— 
neoprene does a fine job with all of them, even the new “flash- 
dry” inks. You’ll find you’re turning out more quality work than 


ever before—and without headaches! 





Q: 


Name one characteristic which calendars, ice cream, 
and neoprene rollers have in common. 


They’re all good all the year round. Neoprene rollers 
aren't affected by heat, cold, or humidity, or even by 
sudden changes in weather. They won't shrink or swell. 





How are printers and lithographers rewarded for using 
neoprene rollers? 


A: They get faster, better presswork than ever before—with 


fewer shutdowns and delays to the pressroom schedule. 
All of which makes for higher printing profits. 





Ask your supplier for 


166.u. 5. par Ort 


NEOPRENE 
PRINTING ROLLERS 
or write us for a 
list of manufacturers 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 





WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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@ For a water marked 
ledger that leads in 
strength select WYTER 
LEDGER. It preserves 
records years longer. 
Its surface is perfect for 
pen, type or pencil. It is 


strong on economy, foo. 





FAMOUS FOR STRENGTH 


FAM O U $§ 





FOR Siypeeeg th SPECIFY 


Fo S T R EN GTUH 
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Tek 


WATERMARKED 


WYTER SALES COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE - - DAYTON, OHIO 








Sales agent for all Wytek printing papers, including: 
Wytek Bond, Wytek Ledger, Wytek Offset, Wytek Cover 
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HE only automatic press that does fine 
quality printing and at the same time 
provides the advantages of automatic feed- 
ing at speeds up to 2300 impressions per 
hour for printing or imprinting died-out or 
made-up cartons, and other irregular and 
odd shapes; also does die-cutting, creasing, 
scoring and embossing, and gives high- 
speed continuous production for blanking, 
inking and stamping book cases. 


Built in three models, Regular, Heavy 


Press illustrated is the Heavy- 
Duty model equipped with 





continuous feeding attachment 


A 


Duty and Super Heavy-Duty, to suit the 
nature of the work to be done. Wide va- 
riety of attachments available: Continuous 
feeding attachment, two-up attachment, 
book case attachment, carton attachment, 
cutting plate, etc. 


Write for complete specifications. Send us 
samples of the work you have to do and we 
shall be glad to recommend the particular 
model and attachments to give you the 
most efficient production. 


% THE CHANDLER & PRICE CoO. 
iS CLEVELAND, OHIO 
. NewYork Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Ave.» Chicago. Transportation Bldg.,608 S. Dearborn St. 
G 


7 
SERVICE THROUGH NEARLY HALF-A-HUNDRED OFFICES OF AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS AND OTHER DEALERS 
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NORTHWEST PAPERS WILL NEVER BETRAY YOUR CONFIDENCE 


PEDIGREED PRINTING PAPERS 








STANDARDIZE WITH CLEVELANDS! 


The “Double M” 
28” x 44° 


CLEVELAND 


Trade Binderies and Printing Plants with 
Binderies will find the new “Double M” 
Cleveland to be a most useful and profit- 
able Folder. 

This machine “fits in” with your Dexter 
Jobbers, Double Sixteens and any other 
type of folder you may have. It folds all 
of the Dexter Jobber impositions, using 
the same guide edges, up to 28” x 44” sheet 
size—16 pages in 3 right angles up to 11” 
x 14” page size, and 24 or 32 page signa- 
tures in 4 right angles up to 7” x 11”. 





Psd 


“Double M” Cleveland Folder 


The “Double O” 
22” x 28” 


CLEVELAND 


“Double O” Cleveland Folder 


Direct Mail Literature requires a great 
variety of folds, and often must be pro- 
duced in quick time. 

The fact that over 90% of present day 
Direct Mail Literature comes within the 
size range and folding range of the “Double 
O” is evidence that this size machine is 
the most practical and profitable folder for 
this desirable class of work. 

Our circular “In Step With the Times” 
will give you much information on sizes, 
types of folds, and speeds. Ask for it. 











Likewise the “Double M” is 
valuable for folding covers two 
up, 8 pages two-up and 12 page 
signatures on publication work. 

In addition the “Double M” 
makes every fold that any other 
Cleveland can do (except spe- 


When you standardize with Cleveland Fold- 
ers, you need to consider only one point: 


THE RIGHT SIZE 


The Model “W” 
14” x 20” 


CLEVELAND 


A surprisingly large percentage of small 
sheet folding comes within the size and 
folding range of this smallest of Cleveland 
Folders. 

Users have learned that circulars, small 
booklets, small broadsides, and package 
inserts can be folded at the lowest cost 





E:.. 


Model “W” Cleveland Folder 


per 1000 on this folder, because 
of its low installation cost, low 
operating cost, and high speeds. 
Much of this small work can be 
folded two or more up and slit 
apart on the folder. Folds accu- 
rately and stacks neatly even the 
smallest signatures. 


cially built Model ‘“K’s”), and 
as far as we know, impositions 
of all other makes of Jobbing 
Folders, up to the 28” x 44” sheet 
size in right angles or 28” x 58” 
in parallels. 

The “Double M” has a rated 
speed up to 325 feet per minute 
—50% faster than the old Model 
“B” Cleveland. On a 25” x 38” 
sheet, this speed is 3500 to 3700 
per hour, a higher speed than 
obtained on other types of job- 
bing folders. Smaller sheets run 
at correspondingly higher 
speeds. 

Ask for descriptive circular 
on the “Double M”. 











Each model of Cleveland Folder gives the greatest 
variety of folds that its maximum sheet size re- 
quires. 

Each Model is built to fold accurately at high 
speeds—300 to 325 feet per minute. 


These three up-to-the-minute Folders are recog- 
nized as the most practical and profitable Folding 
Equipment available to the Trade. 


Let us help you determine the size that will best 
meet your own folding needs and give you the 
highest percentage of profitable time. 




















The Model “W” is also in gen- 
eral use for folding the huge 
quantities of Greeting Folders 
for Christmas, Easter and other 
occasions. Many of these are 
died-out and irregularly shaped 
sheets, requiring the greatest ac- 
curacy in folding. 

Our circular ‘‘Important 
News” illustrates the forms that 
can be made in one to five folds 
on this machine, and gives ap- 
proximate speeds on the various 
sizes of sheets. It also gives you 
much valuable information re- 
garding your job folding. Mailed 
to you on request, no obligation. 








Rotary Press 


Cottrell Claybourn Two-Color Rotary Press. Made in three 
sizes, for maximum sheets of 2914x28,2914x45, and 36x48, re- 
spectively. Spray mechanism shown at left is extra equipment 


SPEED and ECONOMY 


now seaabie to the « a commercial printer 


7 


Times have changed. The high speed sid. economy 
of rotary printing, and its advantages of uniformity 


and accurate register, are no longer confined to large 


magazine and color printers. Today the average com-. 


mercial printer, equipped with the Cottrell Clay- 
bourn Two-Color Rotary, can handle runs of mod- 


erate length with nearly all the advantages ienoncly 
enjoyed exclusively by the large edition printer. — 
These advantages include: Speeds up to and beyond, 


5000 sheet$ an hour. Unexcelled distribution, im- 


pression, and register. Make- ready practically elim- 


T GRAPHIG ABTS EASTON Mh 


EXH/BITOR 


‘NEWT YORK aNil? 1909 Wi pisces 





tabbed toi the use of getechol curved plates. Starting 
time further minimized by the use of Claybourn 
spirally grooved cylinders and rapid register-hook 
system. eA booklet printed without make-ready 
on the. Cottrell Claybourn Two-Color Rotary, de- 


' scribing the press and its range of ‘work, will be 


furnished on sea 


c B. Cofitell & Séing Co, Westerly, R. I. 


| NEW WORKS 25 East 260k Street *« CHICAGO: 332 South Michigan Avenue 
CLAYBOURN DIVISION: 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
SMY 1 H-HORNE, Led., 1-3, Baldwins as. Gray's Inn Road, LONDON, E. C. 1 


‘at a 


“C.sy BOURN DIVISION 
Two- COLOR ROTARY PRESS 
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HAVE You KILLED THE “OFFSET BUG”...OR IS | 
HE STILL A LIVING MENACE TO YOUR PROFIT? 


In hundreds of printing plants—large and 
small—the “offset bug” is a thing of the | 
past. Those are the plants where DeVilbiss 
Spray Equipment has been installed. Print- | 
ing jobs are now turned out at full speed. 2 gb” ) 
Every sheet is immaculately clean. The es { 
“offset bug” is dead—once and for all! 








But how about you? Do you siill allow this | 
pressroom bandit to exist? There is no need 
for it. DeVilbiss Spray Equipment makes DeVilbiss Equipment is entirely auto- 
short work of him—and less work for you! matic in its operation. Fifteen stand- 
ard outfits—portable and stationary 


Write The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, O. _ . «aan andes calameacaiean 





ELIMINATE: OFFSETTING ...SLIP-SHEETING ... RACKING ...INK-DOCTORING ... LOST RUNNING TIME 
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A GIANT in the House of PUBLISHING 


In recent years the desire of the advertiser 
and reader for better printing of text and 
product illustration has reached such pro- 
portions as to create a giant quality need 
for publisher and printer alike which only 
a giant development could satisfy. 


The importance of coated paper was 
stressed. It became clear that uncoated 
papers, whose surface consists of a mixture 
of wood fibres and clay, are inherently un- 
fitted for quality printing. It is self-evident 
that the ideal printing paper is one having 
the perfect printing plane produced with 
a 100% mineral surface: the coated sheet. 


Although the solution was apparent, the 
problem still remained, for coated papers 
as then manufactured were too expensive 
for general use. Unable to pay for coated 
paper, many publishers of magazines con- 
tinued to receive criticism from advertisers 
ana subscribers. Numerous publishers of 




















catalogs, directories and sales literature were forced by eco- 
nomic necessity to accept inferior printing on uncoated paper. 


It is natural, therefore, that publishers and printers should hail 
the advent of Consolidated Coated Papers as the fulfilment of 
their most pressing quality need—as the necessary giant develop- 
ment in the house of publishing. Manufactured under Con- 
solidated’s revolutionary coating patents, Consolidated Coated 
Papers are made and fully coated at high speed in one con- 
tinuous operation on the paper machine. The resulting 
manufacturing economy has eliminated the price 
penalty of coated paper. 

* *& *& Two years ago the publisher of Life Magazine announced: ‘‘The 
ultimate solution of Life’s production will complete one of the most 
dramatic revolutions in the art of printing since Gutenberg invented 
movable type and Hoe developed the rotary press. This revolution is 
making it possible to coat and glaze fine paper at the unheard-of 
speed of 700 feet a minute, to dry ink instantaneously by mixing it 
with nitrocellulose and exploding it in a roaring fire chamber.”’ 


* * * Printer’s Ink Weekly (issue of January 26, 1939), in describing 
a mammoth mail-order catalog of 1,100 pages, mailed to 7,000,000 
families, said: ‘‘Exciting from the printing standpoint are certain 
color pages... These are done in an entirely new color process called 
heat-set ... Special ink and special paper are used... The result is an 
amazing fidelity and richness of color...comparable to enameled 
stock costing about a third more... Very obviously a new landmark 
in color printing.’’ 

* * * In these new, dramatic steps in publishing, utilizing the 
“flash-dry’’ ink process, the papers playing the vital roles were 
Consolidated Coated Papers... Future historians will undoubtedly 
record this epoch as a culmination of the publisher’s desire for better 
printing on coated paper—at higher speeds—on an economical 
production basis. 

In letterpress printing, on rotary or flat-bed presses, the success of 
Consolidated Coated Paper is evidenced by the many hundreds of 
magazines from all parts of the nation and the catalogs of many fa- 
mous firms that are printed on Consolidated brands: Production 
Gloss Coated—Modern Gloss Coated—Production Coated 
E. F.—Lakeland Coated E. F.—Rotofilm. Méillions of 
readers see and admire Consolidated Coated Papers daily. 


FREE: 
CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WISCONSIN 
re OFFICES: 135 SO. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


Beautiful new SAMPLE BOOK printed in colors on 
Production Gloss Coated and Production Coated 
E. F.—ask your paper merchant or write direct to: 
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No matter what you do... whether 
working or playing ... you're trying 
to hit some sort of target. ‘Hitting 
the bull's eye” is the aim in ANY 
field of endeavor. 


BUT ... amateurs don’t hit bulls’ 
eyes very often. Instead, it’s the 
MARKSMAN ... the man with expe- 
rience and skill... who gets the best 
score ... BECAUSE he’s the man 
who KNOWS HOW! 


For over 80 years, BINGHAM has 
been “hitting the bull's eye” of the 
printers’ roller industry, by combin- 


ing SKILL and EXPERIENCE and 
PROGRESSIVENESS to meet the 
demands of printers. The “marks- 
man” of roller makers, BINGHAM 
KNOWS HOW! 


Whether you require rollers of 
COMPOSITION, RUBBER or VUL- 
CANIZED OIL, when your presses 
are BINGHAM-EQUIPPED they’re 
VALUE-EQUIPPED. 


AND the locations of the sixteen 
BINGHAM factories mean economy 
and convenience to our customers. 


SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


“Manufacturers of Printers’ and Litho-Offset Rollers” 


CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 
ST. LOUIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
NASHVILLE 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


INDIANAPOLIS 
KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS CITY 


DES MOINES 
DETROIT 
HOUSTON 


ATLANTA 
CLEVELAND 
DALLAS 
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t e Result of Harris _ eermn om 


@ Harris Offset quality is a tradition in the industry because 
the makers of Harris Presses have pioneered in Offset é 
development and in the standardization of Offset proc- 

esses. Through Harris standardization the pressroom is 4 
today producing a constant high standard in the quality 


Through research Harris has developed and 


standardized new chemicals for both deep 


of work done. 
etch and surface plate making processes. 

As the pioneer builders of successful Offset presses, Harris Futt details upon request. Write us with 

stands in a unique position to offer what modern business reference to your lithographic problems. 

wants most in Offset results. As specialists and craftsmen, 

Harris is notable in building precision presses that uit 


themselves to modern business needs. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD: POTTER - COMPANY 


General Offices: 4510 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio ¢ Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St.; Chicago, 
343 South Dearborn St.; Dayton, 819 Washington St.; San Francisco, 420 Market St. © Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 
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HATEVER your drilling or slotting requirements, or 
whether your bindery is large or small, one of these two 


new Hi-Pro Drills will provide so much faster production... 


save so much time and labor cost as compared to older 
methods of slotting or drilling... 

that even if you use your Hi-Pro Drill only two hours a day 
these savings and extra earnings will write off the purchase 
price in one year or less. Ever after, these extra earnings 
will account for just that much extra profit on your drilling 
or slotting. 

Write us for complete details of al] of the cost-saving, extra 
profit features of these Hi-Pro Drills. State whether you are 


interested in machines for power or foot-power operation. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


LARGEST PERFORATOR FACTORY IN 


At left —- Rosback Hi-Pro 
Power Drill — drills and 
slots at same time. 


Above — Rosback Hi-Pro 
Foot-Power Drill—handles 
same work as power ma- 
chine but drills and slots 
in separate operations. 


Rosback Patented One- 
Piece Knife -— strongest, 
most convenient design— 
saves set-up time — elimi- 
nates knife breakage. 


Rosback Exclusive Finger- 
Tip Side Gauge — enables 
operator to work up to twice 
as fast all day long without 
chance for costly errors. 


THE WORLD 
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ONE CUSTOMER wants a new letterhead, 
with envelopes to match. Another needs 
an eye-catching cover for his catalog. A 
third wants to revise his file cards, bring 
his office forms up to date, install a color 
signal system. A fourth plans a series of 
mailings. A fifth wants action on his 
giant broadside. 

HOW WILL YOU choose the right paper 
for each job? No need to fumble through 
piles of samples, swatches, catalogs, port- 
folios. Turn to your Hammermill Com- 
prehensive Sample Book. Here, in one 
handy volume, you'll find a grade, color, 
weight and finish of paper to suit nearly 
every customer’s needs exactly. 

THIS NEW Sample Book is flat opening 
and arranged for easy reference. It shows 
every one of the Hammermill lines. 
Keep a copy on your desk. It will help 
you choose, quickly and surely, paper you 
can print at a profit ... paper with a 
name your customer knows and respects. 
Send for your copy now. 


See Hammermill en route to the World’s Fair. Take 


HERES THE 
Zook in Wy SHOP. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS...5TH EDITION OF THE HAMMERMILL 
COMPREHENSIVE SAMPLE BOOK ... GET YOUR COPY NOW! 


fhosr Userve 
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234 pages 
Size: 5/2’ x 8Y2"’ 
Flat Opening 


HIGHLIGHTS OF NEW HAMMERMILL COMPREHENSIVE SAMPLE BOOK 


1. HAMMERMILL BOND*... best known name in 
paper. For 27 years first choice for fine letter- 
heads and office forms. 13 colors and white. 
Also 15 pages of Management Bond. 


2. HAMMERMILL BOND ENVELOPES*.. . sturdy, 
firm-sealing, impressive. Double your profits 
by selling envelopes with the flat paper job. 


3. HAMMERMILL LEDGER ... enables you to fur- 
nish customers legible, long-lasting records at 
a saving. Prints and rules splendidly. 


4. HAMMERMILL SAFETY... profit opportunity 
in voucher checks and ‘“‘money value”’ forms. 


5. HAMMERMILL MIMEOGRAPH*... largest- 
selling paper for clean, economical stencil 
duplication. Pays you one profit when you 
sell the paper in ready-to-run sizes ...a 
second when you print the headings. 


6. HAMMERMILL DUPLICATOR* . .. for gelatin 
and spirit duplicators. Another 2-profit line. 


7. HAMMERMILL BRISTOL*... paper with the 
snap and stiffness for easy handling and filing 
. .. paper you can print at a profit. 

8. HAMMERMILL COVER PAPERS ... provide 
striking ‘‘packages’”’ for booklets and catalogs. 
Stock items from which you can fill practically 
every cover requirement. 

9. HAMMERMILL OPAQUE. . . newest Hammer- 
mill paper. Whiter, brighter, more opaque. 
Its savings enable you to give your customers 
more printing for their money. 

10. HAMMERMILL OFFSET... standard for bril- 
liant, colorful broadsides... scientifically made 
to insure satisfactory press performance both 
winter and summer. 


*Lines marked with asterisk match in color—they are the basis of the Hammermill Color Signal System. 
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ammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. '?-4? | 
Gentlemen: Please send me, 
Hammermill Comprehensive Sample Book. 


free, the I 





Position 





(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
ee Ee ee 


beautiful Route 5 through Erie to the mill. We'll be 
glad to show you how Hammermill Papers are made. 
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YOU CAN'T SHIFT NOW—On a Linotype it’s impossible to shift 
magazines while there’s a mat on the bar. The Automatic Matrix 
Guard just won’t let you. There’s nothing to watch, nothing to 
look at—just-positive protection. Another Linotype advantage. 


ee 


case 


NOW YOU CAN— The bar is clear! Every mat has dropped to the 
proper channel of the proper magazine. The feeler bar moves out 
and allows the shift to be made. It couldn’t move out when the 
mats were there. Only on Linotype will you find this protection! 


SWING TIME! 





(rea LI N OTYPE wank) 


Linotype Scotch No. 2 and Erbar Bold Condensed 





This machinist is showing off his favorite Linotype love. It’s the 
Swinging Keyboard. “Smooth running keyboards are the first 


step in steady production? says he, “and I keep ’em in shape be- QUAD WITHOUT QUADS—A centered line 
cause I can get at ‘em in no time?’ Just for fun we clocked him to used to take nearly twice as long. Quads 


x 


see what he meant by “no time?’ Eight seconds to this point. And 


had to be moved from one side to the 
other. But no more! Just touch this little 


in fifteen seconds he had it all as accessible as if it were on the lever and Linotype Self-Quadder centers 
work-bench. Swinging Keyboard is found only on the Linotype. automatically. It flushes right or left, too. 
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If it’s intriguing in black-and-white, how much more beauty 
it will have in color! For a convincing demonstration by 


a Portland (Oregon) engraver, see the illustration overleaf 





The art of the photoengraver is fully exemplified in this true-to-life reproduction of a Portland rose. With characteristic 


fidelity to detail, the Beaver Engraving Company, of Portland, Oregon, has made this presentation from a straight black- 


and-white photograph. The original photograph, an excellent thing in itself, is by C. S. Weisenberg, of Portland 
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MILL SIZE AND THE BLEED PAGE 


OT ONLY has the typographical 
| \ fad of bleed pages increased 
the wastes in cutting and trim- 
ming, and thrown the dimensional pro- 
portions of press sheets and mill sheets 
“out of kilter,” but because of the ir- 
regular increase in dimensions re- 
quired for forms containing bleed 
pages there has been a heavy increase 
in the tonnage of irregular sizes of 
paper which have to be made by spe- 
cial order at the mills. 

Paper manufacturers and the mer- 
chants, in interviews and letters se- 
cured by THE INLAND PRINTER, attest 
this comparatively recent develop- 
ment. Evidently they have been aware 
of the situation for some time, and last 
November had it in mind to some ex- 
tent when revising the standard sizes 
of mill sheets of coated and uncoated 
papers. There is some admission that 
possibly they (the manufacturers and 
merchants) have underestimated the 
extent to which bleed pages have ad- 
versely affected the use of standard 
mill sheets and increased the use of 
irregular sizes. 

“The matter is of considerable in- 
terest,” says the representative of one 
of the largest manufacturers in the 
country, “and in our opinion the fad 
for bleed pages has increased printers’ 
need for irregular-size sheets. The ex- 
tent to which bleed pages may have 
added to this demand would be very 
difficult to determine without consid- 
erable examination of records, but we 
know that the demand for irregular 
sizes definitely has increased in the 
past few years. 


@ The presence of bleed pages in 
printing forms causes wastes in 
cutting and trimming. Measures of 
these wastes were disclosed in the 
February number of The Inland 
Printer; causes were the subject of 
a second article in the March issue. 
In the accompanying article, a 
number of interviews with paper 
manufacturers and merchants con- 
firms the marked increase in irreg- 
ular sizes of sheets made “‘special”’ 
by mills, mostly due to the bleed- 
page fad, despite the fact that mills 
and merchants carry large inven- 
tories of the standard sizes of pa- 
per, set forth in the revised lists 
that were issued last November. 
While manufacturers and mer- 
chants still stand eager and willing 
to furnish the irregular sizes, they 
would caution printers to be thor- 
oughly sure they can economize be- 
fore turning from standard sizes 
to specially ordered irregular sizes. 


“As you know, the use of bleed pages 
increases the necessary dimension of a 
sheet one-half inch in each direction, 
and each additional bleed page in a 
row on the form adds an additional 
one-half inch each way. 

“Here is an interesting example of 
how the usage of these pages changes 
the size of paper stock. A certain pub- 
lication at one time used a 41-by-6914- 
inch sheet. Since the vogue for bleed 
pages, their size has grown to 42-by- 
741, inches. 

“Whether the mills will find it nec- 
essary to change the sizes regarded as 
‘stock’ now remains to be seen. Pos- 
sibly yes, possibly no—depending on 


whether bleed pages are a fad or are 
here to stay. Of course publishers and 
larger buyers are not concerned, as 
they can buy any size sheet without 
premium. The commercial printer, 
with a smallish job to print, and the 
average buyer of printing are con- 
cerned with the matter.” 

The representative of another of the 
large paper-manufacturing corpora- 
tions, which has spent thousands of 
dollars in research to arrive at the most 
practical standards for page sizes, 
press-sheet sizes, and mill-sheet sizes, 
declares that most assuredly there has 
been a definite increase in the use of ir- 
regular sizes of mill sheets since the 
advent of the bleed page. 

“But,” he says, “90 per cent of the 
mill orders for these irregular sizes 
are without necessity, and often such 
sizes are more costly than the mill sizes 
because they fail to provide enough 
paper for the efficient production of 
the work. Of course the bleed page has 
enforced the use of larger press sheets, 
and that in turn means the use of larger 
mill sheets. Except in the case of very 
large orders, it will be found in most 
instances that it is more economical to 
use mill sheets of a size that will cut 
and trim at the minimum of waste, 
rather than to pay the extra penalties 
and premiums and wait the extra time 
required for manufacture. 

“Our study of thousands of pieces of 
printed offerings and their uses has 
shown us that the most practical sizes 
used in commerce and industry are 
6 by 9 inches and 81% by 11 inches, 
because these sizes fit the prevailing 
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standard filing devices. Of course other 
sizes prevail in printed advertising, but 
90 per cent or more of all these printed 
pieces can be cut from three standard 
mill sheets: 25 by 38, 32 by 44, and 
35 by 45, with the minimum of waste, 
whether the ordinary trim or the bleed 
trim be required. 

“T’ll repeat, therefore, that except 
when there are very large orders, it is 
more economical to use a suitable mill- 
standard size than an irregular size 
requiring a special mill order, even in 
spite of the seeming large percentage 
of waste.” 

The executive-buyer of a large paper 
merchant with a number of branches 
in other cities consulted his records of 





wanted on short notice. While mills do 
carry considerable roll stocks, com- 
pared with their stores of flat regular 
sizes the stocks of paper in rolls are 
small. A large percentage of irregular 
sizes has to be manufactured after an 
order is received by the mill. 

“More standard sizes in the offset pa- 
pers are used than in the coated papers. 
It is difficult to say why this is so, un- 
less the standard double sizes of 38 by 
52, 41 by 54, and 44 by 64 may have 
something to do with it. But the fact 
remains that there has been a marked 
increase in the use of irregular sizes, 
and we can attribute this condition 
principally to one cause—the domi- 
nance of bleed pages.” 

















TABLE I—REGULAR STANDARD SIZES OF PAPER, AS REVISED IN 
NOVEMBER, 1938, BY THE BOOK PAPER DIVISION AND PUBLISHED 
IN BOOK PAPER TRADE CUSTOMS 

UNCOATED COATED COATED OFFSET 
2S 1S 
22%x35 221%x35 20x26 221%x35 
24 x36 24 x36 25x38 25 x38 
25 x38 25 x38 26x40 28 x42 
28 x42 26 x40 28x42 28 x44 
28 x44 28 x42 28x44 32 x44 
3014x41 28 x44 32x44 35 x45 
32 x44 32 x44 35x45 36 x48 
33 x44 35 x45 36x48 38 x50 
35 x45 36 x48 38x50 38 x52 
36 x48 38 x50 41x54 41 x54 
BBO i ieee 44 x64 














orders placed with mills. “I find,” he 
said, “that nine out of ten orders placed 
with our mills are for irregular sizes— 
only one in ten is for regular standard 
sizes. We carry a large and complete 
stock of standard mill sizes in our 
warehouses in order that we may serve 
our customers promptly. Despite this 
fact, we find customers, who require 
more than 5,000 pounds of paper for 
a printing order, constantly turn to ir- 
regular sizes to be made special for 
them. They have calculated that they 
can make a substantial saving by using 
an irregular size made to fit their 
own forms. 

“The mills also carry large stocks 
of standard sizes which, with the mer- 
chants’ inventories, makes for consid- 
erable duplication of stocks of stand- 
ard sizes in the face of increasing use of 
irregular sizes. 

“An impression now seems to have 
spread abroad,” continued the paper 
merchant, “that the mills carry large 
stocks of paper in rolls from which 
readily they can cut any irregular size 
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A paper merchant who sells large 
tonnage to publication printers says: 
“The demands on us for special sizes 
on account of bleed pages in publica- 
tions have made it now possible to cut 
down on regular stocks of standard 
sizes carried on our floors. The per- 
centage of the reduction is large.” 

Another paper merchant writes: 
“The heavy stocks of standard sizes 
carried by our mills, which are within 
easy trucking distance from us, allow 
us to cut our stocks of standard sizes 
on hand to the minimum—just enough 
to give quick service to customers. The 
result is that from a tonnage point of 
view, our standard-size stock on hand 
is now greatly exceeded by the tonnage 
of irregular sizes which we order spe- 
cially from the mills. We attribute this 
to the use of bleed pages which have 
come into vogue in the past few years.” 

The above interviews and letters give 
the salient points contained in scores 
of letters and interviews since THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER began publishing the 
series of articles showing the effect of 





bleed pages on the use of paper and 
paper sizes. They confirm our revela- 
tions of how bleed pages have affected 
the size of mill sheets, turning the tide 
from the use of standard sizes to the 
use of irregular sizes, a development 
most certainly not foreseen a dozen 
years ago when the entire graphic arts 
industry was turning its attention par- 
ticularly to standardization of sizes of 
pages, mill sheets, and press beds. 

In many quarters, admission is made 
that the present situation is not an eco- 
nomical one; that the wastes of cutting 
press sheets out of mill sheets and trim- 
ming pages to secure bleed are laying 
a heavy burden on the printing indus- 
try, as well as on publishers and adver- 
tisers, and eventually on the ultimate 
consumer. How much it may be con- 
tributing to “the increased cost of 
printing,” which many believe is keep- 
ing down the volume at this time, it 
would be difficult to say. At any rate, 
the bleed page has taken a tenacious 
hold on the public fancy, and, wasteful 
as it may seem, it is a demand which the 
graphic arts must meet. 

From the study of the situation thus 
far, it is not too soon perhaps to say 
that the standard sizes of mill sheets, 
even after their revision last Novem- 
ber, still fail to meet the requirements 
of bleed pages. Efficiency has an ab- 
horrence for waste. That is why print- 
ers have turned to irregular sizes and 
have thrown the beautifully conceived 
standardization program temporarily 
to the four winds. 

Will modification of the dimensional 
proportions of standard sizes meet the 
conditions? Or will a grouping of the 
irregular sizes appearing most often 
bring about new groups of standard 
sizes allowing bleeding with the mini- 
mum of waste? 

Obviously, the clearing up of such 
problems would be of interest and 
value to many users of paper—print- 
ers and customers alike. We have 
started the ball rolling, so to speak, 
and would be glad to have help from 
those of our readers who have ideas on 
the subject. It is still a problem. 

Those who are interested in the an- 
swer, will look forward to an article 
scheduled for the May issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. M. E. Powers, Chi- 
cago printing engineer, whose inter- 
views, tables, and charts on cutting 
and trimming and dimensional pro- 
portions have attracted wide attention, 
will present another study showing 
why the new mill-standard sizes are not 
meeting the problem of bleed pages. 
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FOLLOW-UP SYSTEM SIMPLIFIED 


Minimum of red tape enables superintendent to follow up on all jobs himself while taking care of other 


plant details. Pegged board eliminates clerical work, thumbing of index cards, keeps jobs in view at a glance 


HE FOLLOWING REMARKS deal 
with a subject that is of interest 
to all concerned in the produc- 
tion problems of a printing plant— 
the much-talked-of follow-up system. 
The system which I wish to pass along 
to anyone who cares to use it, prob- 
ably will not take care of all the 
“aches and pains” of the production 
end, but it will at least relieve some 
of them considerably. 

This summary was written for the 
superintendent who follows up on all 
jobs himself, as well as takes care of 
the many other details in a plant. The 
same system could be used on a larger 


By HARALD N. WEINERT 


scale in a plant where there is a pro- 
duction man who follows up the 
work. Some changes, obviously, would 
have to be made in the following sys- 
tem to fit the needs of different plants, 
but this could be done without chang- 
ing the system to any great extent. In 
the shop where this system is in force, 
there are approximately 3,600 job en- 
velopes running through the plant in a 
twelve-month period. The problem, as 
I saw it, was to have a follow-up sys- 
tem with as little red tape and clerical 
work for the shop superintendent as 
possible. Therefore the following sys- 
tem was devised and put into effect. 


JOB SUMMARY COST SHEET 


Because all new jobs, proofs, cus- 
tomer contact, changes of instruction, 
and the like, start and pass over the 
order-clerk’s desk, that was the logical 
place to start the system. In place of 
the usual job envelope commonly 
used, we printed up an order blank 
which is padded in triplicate. This is 
shown. It consists of (a) a pink sheet, 
which is attached to the job envelope 
by a desk stapler; (b) a white sheet 
that is kept by the order clerk who 
makes out the order; and (c) a cost 
card which goes to the accounting de- 
partment for proper check and filing. 
Forms (a) and (b) are printed on a 
16-pound bond, and (c) is 
printed on postal-card stock. 
The lighter bond allows the 
use of carbon paper, and, 
with the use of a pen on the 





original order, one gets a 





<sere | pevacomons [OC] ack. an. | cma, 


a8 good clear copy on (b) and 





(c) forms. 





At the same time that the 








order clerk fills in the order 





forms, he fills in the small 








stub at the lower right-hand 








corner of the cost card, with 





the job number, name, and de- 








scription of the job. The stub 





is torn off the cost card and is 





put in the job envelope which 








goes out to the shop superin- 





tendent. The superintendent, 





upon taking the job out of the 








envelope for his examination, 





takes out the small stub at the 








same time. This stub is hung 





on hooks on a board (shown 








on following page) through 





the two punched holes. 





You will observe that no 








clerical work was necessary 





























for the superintendent; sim- 
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ply by reaching to the board 








placed near his desk, he has 








Order pad in triplicate form: (1) Original pink sheet that fastens to job envelope (2) white duplicate, 
which is kept by order clerk; (3) cost card, which is sent to accounting department. Stub at bottom 


started a chain of work in his 








plant and begun a “follow- 





up” which is in full view at 
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all times and open to anyone 
who cares to see where and in 
what department the job may 
be. The job envelope and its 
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Job board, showing headings over the rows of stubs. Board is cut out in one piece from four-ply wood, 72 inches long, 27 inches high. It is 
painted dark green, so that stubs stand out against dark ground. Hooks are standard steel hooks. Board fastened to wall by superintendent’s desk 


contents then go to the proper depart- 
ment to be worked out. You will note 
that on the board there are rows laid 
out for jobs going to the composing 
room, out for customer’s okay, cuts 
to come, stock to come, ready for job 
press, ready for cylinder press, presses 
1-2-3-4-5-6-7, bindery, and shipping. 
The job going through our plant would 
go from the superintendent 
(job envelope and contents) to 
the composing room, then to 
the proofroom, via the proof 
boy. When the composing room 
and proofroom have finished 
their end of the job, the en- 
velope and its contents return 
to the superintendent’s desk 
once more, via the proof boy. 

From there it is sent to the 
main office for customer’s okay, 
and the little stub is moved 
from under the heading marked 
Composition to Out. If it is a 
“read here” job, it is put in a 
basket ready for: job or cylin- 
der press, and the stub is 
moved to the row under the 


SB p. rm 6380 


2 5 om. 6435 - 


ida 


under the heading of Ready for Press. 
Each afternoon at four o’clock a sheet 
is made out in the office in triplicate 
form, by the order clerk, of the jobs 
that are wanted the following day. 
The top half of the sheet is used for 
jobs that are wanted and the bottom 
half for proofs that are wanted. (See 
below.) If a job is wanted at a certain 


Spp. Folder - Government Survey 
6200 - Bookplates - Stein 
6300 Announcement - Sport Shoppe 
6360 - Envelopes - Public Library 
Leaflet - Grass Seed - Parker 
Inter-Office - Matthews 


Spp. Folder - Government Survey 


6430 - 


~ Program - Arcade Theater 
Envelopes ~ Dell Construction 


6450 


teen POMEL © 
“-~") 6452 - Letterheads ~ Dell Construction 


6456 '- Press Proofs - Monrose Jackets 
6458 - Letterhead - Ajax Co. 


time of the day, it is indicated by put- 
ting the time in red pencil. One of 
these slips is kept by the order clerk, 
one goes to the manager, and one to 
the superintendent. Now, together 
with the sheet and the job envelopes 
which were held in the basket, the 
superintendent readily can lay out his 
production for the following day. He 
sees by the sheet from the office 
the “must” jobs, which he 
lines up first, and then fills in 
with other jobs which he has 
been holding in his basket and 
which are wanted at a later 
date. After he has laid out his 
work for the following day, he 
moves the stubs to the rows 
under the headings of the de- 
partments that will work on 
assigned jobs next. 

So far, the superintendent 
has had the job envelopes back 
in his office after every move, 
but when the job once goes to 
the press or bindery, he does 
not see the envelope again. So, 
to continue an uninterrupted 





heading of Ready for Job 
Press, or Ready for Cylinder 
Press, as the case may be. 

On the other hand, if cuts or 
stock were ordered for the job 
and had not come in, the stub 
would be placed in the row 
under the heading, Cuts To 
Come, or Stock To Come, and 
the job envelope would be put 
in the basket until the cuts or 
stock arrived. 

Then when the job envelope 
comes back from the office 
okayed, it is put in a basket and 
the stub is moved to the row 
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CF arm: 4600 = ‘Balance of Page Proofs ~ Derner book 


ROOFS 

4456 - Gal. proofs - Warren's book 
6460 = Letterhead ~ Kil Kare Kennels 
6463 - Pare Mathematic Papers 

6465 - Order of Services - Methodist 
6470 - Folder - Rosemond Hatcheries 
6472 - Billhead - Tattersali's 

6480 « Invitation - Spat & Slipper Club 





Job sheet showing jobs and proofs that are wanted on a spe- 
cified date and time. Required times marked with red pencil 


follow-up, when the job is fin- 
ished on the press, a sample is 
laid on the superintendent’s 
desk by the pressman and 
marked by the pressman, Ship- 
ping or Bindery—which means 
that the job has been taken 
either to the shipping or bind- 
ing department when it was 
completed. In this way the 
superintendent again has a 
check on the job and moves the 
stub to the row under the head- 
ing of Bindery or Shipping. 

In our shipping department 
is a book that is signed when 
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all shipments are made or received by 
a local customer, and the book is laid 
on the clerk’s desk in the superin- 
tendent’s office at night before the 
shipping clerk goes home. The first 
thing in the morning the book is 
checked against the board, and all 
stubs for jobs that have been shipped 
out will be taken off the board and 
marked with the shipping date on 
them. These stubs are put in a box and 
held for future reference. In addition 
to this, the shipping clerk sends a 
sample of the job that has been 
shipped to the order clerk, who in 
turn marks off his list the job that is 
finished. In this way he knows what 
jobs have been finished; he does not 
have to check with the superintendent 
as to what jobs are finished, and he 
will not put them on his new list for 
the following day. As proofs wanted 
that day are sent over the order-clerk’s 
desk in the office, he also can mark 
them off the list, as proofs going out. 

As the job envelope goes with the 
job through the various departments, 
it finally ends up in the shipping room 
with the finished job, where samples 
of the job are put in the envelope and 
sent to the accounting department at 
the end of the day. 

So far, you will note that there has 
been no pencil work by the shop on 
these stubs, except for the marking of 
the shipping date before they were 
filed away for future reference. How- 
ever, in the case of book or magazine 
work, there is room enough on the 
stubs to mark the dates that the galleys 
or page proofs go out and are returned, 
and the stub could stay on the board 
indefinitely. The board that is illus- 
trated herewith has room enough for 
264 jobs going through in various 
departments of the plant. 

The small punched stubs are easily 
handled and placed on the hooks. As 
I have said, the system is primarily 
designed for the aid of the superinten- 
dent who follows up on all jobs him- 
self, and in addition takes care of 
many other plant details. For such a 
man, the elimination of as much cleri- 
cal detail as possible is a great help. 

The system of a pegged board is not 
a new one, but when combined with 
the stub, as it has been in this case, and 
tried for over a year, it has proven 
itself to be a great help. It eliminates 
clerical work, does away with the 
thumbing of index cards, keeps jobs 
in view at a glance, saves miles of 
steps, and is a reminder of the job still 
to be completed. 
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Sheet (18 by 2634) of calendar linoleum-printed by The Huron Press, Incorporated, Chicago 


@ One of the most colorful and strik- 
ing calendars we have seen in a long 
time is that produced by The Huron 
Press, Incorporated, Chicago, for the 
Austin- Western Road Machinery Com- 
pany, Aurora, Illinois. 

It is called the “Trail Blazers” 
series, and consists of twelve vigorous 
poster designs on calendar sheets 18 
by 2634 inches. Each scene—repre- 
senting an episode in American trail 
blazing, from the days of Ponce de 
Leon to those of the Pony Express—is 
reproduced in five or six colors. The 
work was done by means of linoleum 
plates and mat inks, and is an excel- 


lent demonstration of the effectiveness 
and relative economy of the linoleum- 
plate method. (Very similar work, of 
course, is also done with rubber 
plates.) Each illustration stands out 
boldly, with broad, poster-like force- 
fulness. On some of the pages, blue 
predominates; on others, green, or red. 
Particularly interesting are various 
portions of the United States map 
which appear, in proper relation to 
the subjects portrayed, in the back- 
grounds. Here is a twelve-month pano- 
rama of this country’s most famous 
adventurers, pioneers of our present 
system of magnificent highways. 
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No Galley Proois for this Year Book: 
it’s all Laid Out Beforehand 


RINTERS agree that changes and 
anne made in galley proofs 
usually account for about 20 per cent 
of the composition cost of large refer- 
ence books. It is therefore interesting 
to learn that a way has been found vir- 
tually to eliminate this heavy charge. 

The demonstration is provided by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Incorpo- 
rated, which is now preparing in Chi- 
cago its 1939 “Britannica Book of the 
Year.” When the first annual edition 


of this volume was published a year 
ago, the company brought the cost of 
making type changes down to 114 per 
cent of the total bill for composition. 
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BeLL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ® 





By Ray SD, Casey 


Even better results are expected to be 
achieved this year. Editors commonly 
surrender freely to the temptation pre- 
sented by galley proofs to make final 
editorial changes and to expand or to 
cut down the text. Under the new sys- 
tem developed in the editorial depart- 
ment of “Encyclopaedia Britannica,” 
this costly temptation is removed by 
the simple expedient of dispensing en- 
tirely with the use of galley proofs. In 
other words, a complete job of editing 
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actually is done in copy, and page 
proofs are read only for typographical 
errors, which are inevitable. 

Successful operation of this system, 
which was originated for the year book 
by Walter Yust, editor of “Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,” requires careful 
use of page dummies and the meticu- 
lous fitting of copy to these dummies. 
Under Mr. Yust’s formula for handling 
the year book, a great deal of planning 
must precede the beginning of work 
with dummies. 

In August of each year, the first step 
is taken. This is to survey the material 
that might be included in the book, and 
to work out a list of contents. 
Simultaneously, decision is made 
concerning desired contributors, 
and preliminary negotiations 
with them are opened. There is 
much to be done here. 

Mr. Yust’s schedule calls for 
completion of the list of contents 
by October 15, as well as the clos- 
ing of arrangements with con- 
tributors. Preparation of a pre- 
liminary dummy is started as 
soon as the list of contents be- 
gins to take definite form, and it 
also is scheduled for completion 
by October 15. 

To make the first dummy, spe- 
cial printed sheets, each repro- 
ducing a type page of the com- 
pleted book, are used. On this 
form, each line of type in the 
first column is numbered con- 
secutively from top to bottom at 
the left side. For further con- 
venience in counting, the lines of 
type also are numbered from 
bottom to top in the center of the 
column. A similar numbering 
arrangement is used in second 
column, except that the consecu- 
tive numbers from top to bottom 
naturally appear in the right- 
hand margin. This dummy sheet, 
as well as another special form 
used in making the final dummy, 
was devised by Mr. Yust. 

All articles, pictures, draw- 
ings, tables, and graphs sched- 
uled in the list of contents are 
represented on the preliminary 
dummy by blocking out with 
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Probably never before has the principle of copy fitting been applied so meticulously to 


such a large undertaking—a 768-page volume containing more than 1,200 articles. 


Walter Yust, Britannica’s editor, has developed copy system to high efficiency point 


pencil the proposed allocation of space 
for each section. Headings are written 
in, and allowance is made for cross 
references and necessary spacing. Even 
a large number of halftone proofs are 
available for pasting on this dummy. 
Thus an estimate is made of the space 
each article is to occupy, and each is 
assigned tentatively to a specific posi- 
tion on a certain page of the dummy. 
This process is continued until the last 
item in the list of contents has been 
placed. By this time, Mr. Yust has a 
large stack of page dummies before 
him, and an exact idea of how many 
pages the completed book will contain. 

Mr. Yust figures that this 
dummy, when completed, will be 
better than 80 per cent accurate. 
In order to make provision for 
adjusting the anticipated inaccu- 
racies, he leaves a cushion of 
about 5 per cent an article. 

The next phase of the prepara- 
tion opens about November 12, 
when articles begin to come in 
from the contributors. These 
manuscripts are edited and 
checked for size against the num- 
ber of words ordered from the 
authors. After the desired num- 
ber of words has been obtained, 
the work of typing each article 
on copy-fitting sheets is started. 
This is the first step toward the 
preparation of the ultimate, or 
paste-up dummy, the actual as- 
sembling of which is started on 
January 1. 

Approximately a month is al- 
lowed for completion of the final 
dummy and, under the schedule 
followed this year, the first copy, 
in the form of page dummies, 


x * 


Left: Typical page from. preliminary 
dummy, with proof of two cuts pasted 
in and proposed allocation of space 
for articles blocked out with pencil. 
Subsequent paste up of this dummy 
is done with edited copy-fitting sheets 
instead of with the customary galley 
proofs. Right: Printer’s proof of same 
page. Type lines follow lines on copy- 
fitting sheets almost identically, indi- 
cating method’s remarkable accuracy 


went to the printer February 8. The 
present schedule calls for the last copy 
to go to the printer by March 6. Dur- 
ing the period of composition, the edi- 
torial department sends at least forty 
consecutively numbered pages of the 
paste-up dummy to the composing 
room daily. 

The last part of the production 
scheduled allows practically a month 
for press run and binding. 

Mr. Yust’s remarkable success in 
avoiding costly type changes rests 
largely on the use of two dummies. The 
paste-up dummy obviously is the one 
in which the finishing touches are ap- 


plied. The striking thing here, as pre- 
viously indicated, is that edited copy- 
fitting sheets, instead of the usual gal- 
ley proofs, are applied to this dummy. 

To do this successfully requires, of 
course, use of an accurate formula for 
preparing lines of typewritten copy 
that will fill lines of type. This has 
been solved by the development of the 
printed copy-fitting sheet previously 
mentioned. The sheet contains 65 ruled 
lines and each line is 32 ems wide. Each 
em will take two typewriter units, thus 
allowing for an average of 64 in each 
line. Most lines, however, will not end 
flush against the right-hand margin, so 
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Left: Copying from author’s manuscript, typist transfers text material to copy-fitting sheet. 
Right: Walter Yust, editor of “Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ makes final check of a page in 
final dummy form on which copy-fitting sheets, as well as cut proofs, have been pasted. Here 
is where editing is completed before copy goes to the printer, thus avoiding costly changes 


a leeway of four units, either under or 
over, is allowed. For example, if a 
typewritten line ends two units away 
from the margin, typists are instructed 
to run the next line two spaces beyond 
the margin. In this manner balanced 
type lines are obtained within limits 
of variation that will permit lines of 
type to be justified. 

Thus one of these form sheets, filled 
in the prescribed manner with type- 
writer characters, will produce 65 type 
lines, 21 ems wide, which is the column 
length used in the book of the year. 
Each page carries two columns. The 
body type used is an old-style face set 
on a 10%4-point slug. 

Prior to the assembling of the final 
dummy, all section headings and tabu- 
lar matter and captions have been set 
and the halftones prepared. Proofs of 
this material are used with the copy- 
fitting sheets to make the final dummy. 

Cuts are, except those used in full- 
page layouts, used in only five sizes 
to simplify the task of fitting copy. 
These sizes are 14 column, 1% column, 
1 column, 144 columns, 2 columns. 

The printed sheets used in making 
the final dummy are 17 inches wide 
and 13 inches deep. They contain two 
rectangles, each ruled to take 65 lines 
of copy, with ruled boxes in the cen- 
ter of the sheet to which editing marks 
can be run out. These rectangles are 
nothing more than duplicates of the 
copy-fitting sheets described earlier, 
and when properly pasted up contain 
the copy for one page of type. 
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Progressively with the preparation 
of copy-fitting sheets, a general index 
including cross references is accumu- 
lated. The compiler of the index, work- 
ing with a large card file, makes a suc- 
cession of entries daily as the copy 
sheets pass over her desk. In this man- 
ner, all copy is completely indexed 
before it goes into the final dummy. 
After copy is pasted on the dummy, 
page numbers are added to proper 
cards in the index file. The system is 
simple yet comprehensive. 


x * 


House-organ Promotion 


Seen as Sales Aid 


OES THE USE of house-organs 
D really pay? A great many print- 
ers find it does; and occasionally an 
enthusiastic printer takes the trouble to 
check up on actual figures. In Cleve- 
land, the printing concern of Bebout & 
Downs, Incorporated, issues a little 
house-organ called The Tale of Two 
Printers. (This was described in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for June, 1937.) 

Just what this little publication has 
accomplished for Bebout & Downs is 
told in a recent issue of that house- 
organ. Here’s real ammunition for all 
house-organ editors! 

The data presented can be substan- 
tiated by Bebout & Downs’ records, 
says Jane R. Downs, editor of the 
diminutive monthly messenger. (Two 
Printers is only four pages, 314 by 





714). Here is no wishful thinking, but 
tangible evidence right out of the files: 

“With this issue [January] com- 
mences the third year in the life of our 
miniature house-organ The Tale of 
Two Printers. Since its origin we have 
received many compliments and con- 
structive criticisms on every phase of 
it. In addition we have answered nu- 
merous questions concerning its cost, 
our editorial policy, and the prepara- 
tion and maintenance of our mailing 
list. But more often than any other 
question, we hear repeated the one 
concerning its value to us. Does it pay? 
Is it worth the effort? Have we received 
any tangible results? 

“Until now we have been unable to 
answer these questions very definitely, 
but this month we glanced backward 
through our records for the year 1938 
and were able to select as examples a 
number of sales that may be definitely 
attributed to the publication of The 
Tale of Two Printers. Each of the ac- 
tual sales listed below is a first order 
or a revival order (from an account 
supposedly dead) received from a firm 
on whom we made no regular personal 
selling calls. 

Revived account — 20,000 folders __.... $288.40 


New account —20,000 folders 343.13 
New account —65,000 folders. 532.36 


New account —small catalogue. 87.30 
New account —2,500 folders. 97.90 
New account —2,000 folders. 54.00 


Revived account —11,000 folders 246.38 
New account —3,100 double post 


7 | are 81.00 
New account —2,500 folders... 75.00 
New account —25,000 door knob 
hangers. 245.00 
New account —1,000 price lists 
500 announce- 
ments __.... 128.88 


—50,000 labels, 
5,000 menus ____. 307.00 


New account 


“The amounts listed above do not 
include any repeat orders or orders for 
other items which we received after 
establishing a personal contact with 
each organization, nor do they include 
numerous smaller orders omitted for 
lack of space. 

“We believe this list is the best an- 
swer we can give to your inquiries, 
‘Does house-organ advertising pay?’ 
It has done this for us, it can do this 
much and more for you. But remember, 
like the snowball that is not formed in 
a minute but increases in size as it rolls 
along, the value of good advertising is 
cumulative. We’d be delighted to plan, 
edit, and produce a house-organ for 
you of a size and style to express the 
character of your business. Call us and 
let’s talk it over today.” 
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FIRES AN EVER-LURKING THREAT 


Expect fires! Be prepared to extinguish them promptly. Keep employes constantly ready for emergencies. 


The best way to prevent fires is to eliminate their causes, as specified below. « By ROBERT S. MOULTON 


BVIOUSLY, wherever paper and 
O other combustible materials 
are present in quantity, as 
they are in printing plants, there is 
always danger of fire. And a fire, 
unless very promptly extinguished, is 
likely to result in serious losses to 
stock, finished products, and machin- 
ery by fire and water damage. 

While metal does not burn, most 
metals are easily damaged by heat, 
water, or chemicals. Fire may only 
char the edges of solid paper piles, 
but paper so burned, particularly if 
water-soaked, is apt to be a total loss. 

Property fire losses can be covered 
by fire insurance, but even a short shut- 
down may cause other and irretriev- 
able losses, as of income, orders, pres- 
tige, and personnel. 

Large printing buyers often con- 
sider fire hazards and fire prevention 
in placing their printing contracts. For 
instance, no magazine publisher wants 
the risk of fire delaying an issue, nor 
does any business concern relish the 
delay of an important catalog or price 
list because of its printer’s plant fire. 
Therefore, it is well to keep both plant 
and employes constantly ready to cope 
with unexpected fire. 

A sound fire-protection program 
should start with construction of the 
plant building. However, since exten- 
sive changes in premises or new con- 
struction may be impossible, the fol- 
lowing program is confined to those 
fire-protective measures that any alert 
printer can apply immediately: 

1. Do everything possible to pre- 
vent fires. 

2. Nevertheless, expect fires. Be pre- 
pared to extinguish them promptly and 
thus minimize fire and water losses. 

3. Provide means for extinguishing 
fires that get out of immediate control 
or that break out when no one is in 
the plant. 

An automatic sprinkler system is in- 
valuable as a defense against fire, and 
one should be installed in every plant. 
However, it should be the aim of man- 
agement to so operate that the sprink- 
ler heads never open. 

The best way to prevent fires is to 
eliminate their causes. The National 


Fire Protection Association has com- 
piled the principal causes of hundreds 
of printing-plant fires, and offers sug- 
gested remedies. (See box below.) 

We note that smoking, poor house- 
keeping, and improperly functioning 
equipment cause nearly 80 per cent of 
all printing-plant fires. These are mat- 
ters under the control of management, 
and can be eliminated by careful super- 
vision in the plant. 


Gasoline, benzine, and other flam- 
mable liquids are dangerous, and 
should be kept only in approved con- 
tainers; never in open vessels. They 
should never be used near open flames 
because their explosive vapors may 
drift a considerable distance. 

Open gas flames on presses are haz- 
ardous, and when employed should 
be watched .constantly. This caution 
is to be impressed on employes. 








Principal Causes Percentage Remedies 

Smoking and matches 28 ~—s Prohibit all smoking, except in 
designated safe locations. 

Ignition of paper clippings, rub- 27 Good housekeeping. Maintain 
bish, and sweepings by un- absolute cleanliness. Keep ink- 
known causes; spontaneous ig- soaked and oil-soaked rags in 
nition of ink-soaked rags, oily approved fireproof containers, 
waste, and so on. and remove all waste promptly. 
Miscellaneous common hazards, 24 Thorough and frequent inspec- 
as defective heating and electric tion. Correct hazardous condi- 
systems, overheated bearings, tions promptly. 
and so on. 
Miscellaneous special hazards, 13 _ Installation of well designed ap- 
as type metal pots, glue pots, paratus. Frequent inspection. 
friction of press rolls, and so on. Clean around each hazard. 
Ignition of flammable liquids, 5 Handle flammable liquids with 
as gasoline and benzine, ink greatest care. Keep in approved 
thinners, varnish solvents, lac- containers. 
quers and no-offset sprays. 
Open gas flames on presses. 3 Watch constantly. A pressman 


should not leave press while 
flame is burning. 








Smoking is the leading fire hazard. 
The percentage of fires from this cause 
has risen from 5.1 in 1907 to the pres- 
ent 28, and the practice should be for- 
bidden in all plants. 

The potential danger from paper- 
scrap accumulations is obvious, but 
many printers overlook the threat in 
oily and ink-soaked waste, rags, and 
garments. Under certain conditions, 
these materials are liable to spontane- 
ous combustion, and have caused many 
fires. They should be kept in self-clos- 
ing metal cans, and disposed of daily. 
Store men’s working garments in well 
ventilated metal lockers. 


Fire-prevention work cannot prevent 
all fires, but it does keep down their 
numbers. It does eliminate conditions 
leading to uncontrollable fires, for 
while the well managed plant may 
have fires, they will be small ones that 
are easily extinguished with prompt, 
proper action when equipment and 
employes are in readiness. 

For proper fire protection: 1. An 
adequate number of the right type of 
hand extinguishers should be provided, 
besides hose lines and sprinkler sys- 
tems. 2. Every man in the plant should 
know how to use each type of extin- 
guisher to the best advantage. 
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The principal types of fire extin- 
guishers are: the chemical solution 
(soda-acid) type, which projects a 
stream of water and is used on fires in 
paper, wood, and other ordinary ma- 
terials; the foam type, which dis- 
charges a large volume of fire-resisting 
foam, and is especially suited for ex- 
tinguishing flammable liquid fires as 
well as fires in ordinary materials; the 
vaporizing-liquid type, which throws a 
liquid that can be used on small fires 
in flammable liquids and live electrical 
equipment; and the carbon-dioxide 
type, which also is effective on flam- 
mable liquid and electrical fires. 

At least one 214-gallon chemical- 
solution or a foam-type extinguisher 


should be provided for every 2,500 


promptly and efficiently in emergen- 
cies. Fire-extinguisher drills are con- 
sidered the best training by a rapidly 
increasing number of industries. Drills 
are held several times a year, and talks 
are given on fire protection and its im- 
portance to both management and 
workers. The operation of the various 
types of extinguishers is demonstrated, 
and their special applications are ex- 
plained. Demonstrators should be va- 
ried so that, at least once a year, each 
man actually discharges the available 
extinguishers in the plant. 

It is especially important to train 
night watchmen in fire fighting, since 
a large proportion of printing-plant 
fires are discovered at night. A report 
by the National Fire Protection Asso- 





Finally, it should be the rule for 
workers and watchmen to turn in a 
fire alarm without delay whenever fire 
breaks out. Even if the fire is out, as 
it should be, before the firemen ar- 
rive, a thorough inspection should be 
made of the premises to be sure that 
no further danger exists. And if the fire 
isn’t out, the services of the trained fire 
fighters will certainly be needed. 


x 
Publicity Played Up 


How to capitalize on publicity is 
demonstrated by an Australian printer, 
Ramsay Publishing Proprietary Lim- 
ited, Melbourne. An article on this 
firm’s work recently appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and Ramsay made a 





T IS CALLED “faking colors”—at 
least that’s the term photoengrav- 
ers apply to it—but if it is a case of 
“faking,” there most certainly is no 
fake from the standpoint of true 
beauty and fidelity to the original sub- 
ject in the frontispiece presentation of 
the Portland rose in this issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. The plates for the 
four-color-process subject were made 
from a straight black-and-white photo- 
graph—a photograph, by the way, 
made by a so-called amateur photog- 
rapher, though we leave the question 
of the degree of his amateurishness to 
the judgment of our readers. Our 


Our Frontispiece 
tsa alk Example of 
e & Faking 


opinion is that he is a pretty good 
amateur, a well advanced one, for only 
such a one could capture the spirit of 
the rose, with the sparkling dewdrops, 
as has been done in this instance. 

The four-color process plates were 
made by, and are shown here through 
the courtesy of, the Beaver Engraving 
Company, of Portland, Oregon. Allan 
Rinehart, vice-president of the com- 
pany, informs us that all of the color 


separation and correction was done by 
etching on the four separate plates. 
That’s one point—one point only, for 
there are others—where true art and a 
high degree of skill and experience are 
exemplified in the work of the photo- 
engraver, for only by such skill and 
experience can true fidelity to the orig- 
inal subject be secured and maintained 
in the reproduction. 

The so-called amateur photographer 
who took the original picture, and to 
whom our hats are off, is C. S. Weisen- 
berg, of Portland. A single color half- 
tone from the original photograph is 
shown for comparison. 





square feet of floor space, and one 
should be located within fifty feet of 
any point on the floor. 

Two or even more vaporizing-liquid 
or carbon-dioxide type extinguishers 
should be close to each electric motor 
or switchboard. Foam, vaporizing-liq- 
uid, or carbon-dioxide extinguishers 
should be convenient to every point 
where any flammable liquids are com- 
monly used. 

All fire extinguishers should be of 
approved type, and kept in good op- 
erating condition by frequent inspec- 
tion. Recharge each type as directed 
on the labels, using only materials sup- 
plied by the manufacturer, as other 
materials may cause defective op- 
eration of the equipment. 

Training employes in the use of fire 
extinguishers accustoms them to act 
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ciation states that “many of the 
(night) fires result from spontaneous 
combustion, or smolder for a time be- 
fore breaking out.” 

How about the fire-fighting equip- 
ment that is available to the watch- 
man? Extinguishers that are sufficient 
for protection during working hours, 
when plenty of men are around, may 
not be enough at night. This problem 
is sometimes solved by grouping sev- 
eral fire extinguishers at strategic 
points, and sometimes by providing 
large wheeled-type units. 

In large plants, special fire brigades 
should be organized with members as- 
signed to special duties in case of fire. 
Even then, all workers should know 
how to handle extinguishers so they 
can prevent little fires from becoming 
big ones. 


halftone reproduction of the page and 
used it in its company house-organ, 
Inklings. Overprinted in red, at top 
and bottom, were the lines: “Read 
what America’s authoritative journal 
said about our ‘Waretone’ Process.” 
“THE INLAND PRINTER is recognized 
throughout the world as an authority 
on first-class printing.” 

Another Australian printer, Frank 
Daniels Limited, of Perth, West Aus- 
tralia, devotes the front page (834 
by 11) of his house-organ Daniels 
Graphic to a reprint from THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S “Specimen Review” depart- 
ment, in which comment was made on 
a Daniels job. 

Reprints of this kind usually are 
very effective, for the printer himself 
can sit back and let the impartial com- 
mentator point out his merits. 
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“GETTING A LARGE ORDER which ordi- 
narily you would have to pass up, is an- 
other way of increasing profits,” said 
Ed Crosly to me, continuing that Satur- 
day-afternoon conversation which I 
have reported in a previous article. 
“You and I have passed up many of 
those neighborhood newspaper ac- 
counts, haven’t we?” 

“T still do pass em up,” I answered. 
“Out in my town, their credit is too 
risky.” 

“And how about directories of one 
kind and another?” 

“They’re risky too,” I responded. 

“That’s what J thought for eighteen 
years, but it took that new salesman of 
mine, Tom Barry, to show me how to 
handle some of them with safety.” 

“How’s that?” I inquired, knowing 
that Ed expected me to inquire. He 
took a few leisurely puffs on his pipe, 
then resumed. 

“You’ve seen that All Over Town 
paper that comes out about once a 
month? It usually runs four pages, but 
before elections, with many political 
ads, it goes to about ten or twelve 
pages. Well, we had a chance to get 
that account. It runs from $350 to $800 
an issue. I was going to turn it down 
because there didn’t seem to be any 
financial backing, but Tom said, ‘Let 
me look into this and see what can be 
done.’ First thing I knew, he’d brought 
in the job! 

“T knew that in doing so, Tom had 
played safe. As a matter of fact, he had 
obtained from the proprietors, as se- 
curity, an assignment of all money 
due for advertising on their previous 
issue. The amount is over twice what 
we’ve got coming, but as soon as we’ve 
collected enough, they keep the rest. 
You see, they do the collecting, under 
the agreement, as our agents, so any 
‘diversion of funds,’ as Tom calls it, 
would be embezzlement of our money, 
up to the point where we are paid. So 
there’s about seven thousand dollars 
worth of work a year we wouldn’t 
otherwise get.” 

“Lots of things I’ve been missing, I 
see,” I said. “I’m beginning to under- 
stand what you mean by ‘front-office’ 
profit-making.” 

“Well, it really means getting an or- 
der where it looks like there isn’t any 
order to get. Now let me tell you a 
couple more items. Tom Barry, when 
he’s gunning for an order, is the most 
radiant person you ever saw. Business, 
at such times, is always marvelous! 
But when he goes to visit overdue ac- 
counts—that’s when he has the most 
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woe-begone look you ever saw. He 
rushes in to the overdue account and 
cries that business is terribly slow; 
that he’s got to raise money to pay his 
paper bills or he’ll be shut off on 
credit. Won’t they give him something 
on account? Generally he manages to 
get something.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said, reprov- 
ingly, “I’ve been doing that for years. 
But there are some fellows you can’t 
get anything from no matter how you 
work on them.” 

“What do you do in such cases?” 
Ed asked me. 

“Not much to do,” I answered. “If 
they keep it up, I turn the matter over 
to my lawyer to sue.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong, Joe. 
Tom’s a lawyer and could sue if he 
wanted to, but, he says, it’s hard 
enough to get customers, and after one 
has been sued he’s lost forever.” 

“All right, Christopher Columbus,” 
I said; “What does this lawyer of 
yours do?” 

“Well, I'll tell you. There are some 
fellows, you know, who, when they 
make promises, mean to keep them. 
And there are others who make prom- 





More about Tom Barry, the new sales- 
man, who has been opening the Boss’s 
eyes to various credit possibilities. In 
the accompanying article is told how 
finances were arranged so that the com- 
pany could take a discount on bills owed 
and thereby gain interest on its capital 
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ises but know they will later give you 
another promise and pay someone else 
who is more necessary to their exis- 
tence—the phone company maybe or 
the gas company. So what does Tom 
do in such cases? 

“He says, ‘Okay, Mr. Smith, you 
want me to see you in thirty days on 
this $100 bill. I’m going to give you 
sixty days, and here’s how you're go- 
ing to help me at the same time. Give 
me your note for $100, payable in two 
months. I'll discount it at the bank and 
use the money and I’II pay the interest. 
In two months, you'll be ready to pay 
it, or part of it. Meanwhile, you’re 
helping me just as though you were 
giving me money instead of the note.” 

“Where’s. the advantage in that?” I 
asked, puzzled. 

“There are several advantages. First 
of all, after the note is given, he cannot 
delay our obtaining a judgment by set- 
ting up a defense that the work was 
improperly done, or that the account is 
incorrect—the giving of the note pre- 
cludes either defense. Secondly, it is 
easier and quicker to obtain judgment. 
Thirdly, a written promise has longer 
legal life than an oral promise. 
Fourthly, if need be, the note can be 
discounted at the bank for ready cash.” 

“Gosh,” I said, “I never thought 
there were that many reasons for tak- 
ing a note.” 

Ed relaxed and puffed away for a 
while. He had an air of self-confidence 
and self-sufficiency that I had not ob- 
served when I had spent some time 
with him several months earlier. Evi- 
dently his association with Tom Barry 
had added to his business stature. Then 
he went on: 

“T told you that the front office is 
learning to make two dollars do the 
work of three.” 

“Yes,” I said, “that’s another phase 
of business that sounds unusual and 
interesting, Ed.” 

“Joe, you know how we printers are 
when it comes to our bills. Most of the 
time we pay them in sixty days or 
more. We seldom take a discount. 
When we have a ‘good’ month we catch 
up on our pressing bills.” 

“T guess that’s the way we do it at 
our shop, too, Ed. In fact, judging by 
what my paper-house tells me, they’ve 
all drawn the credit line tight on most 
of us at one time or another. But that’s 
such a prevalent condition, I can’t see 
how your front office could do any- 
thing about it.” 

Ed Crosly grinned and pointed his 
pipe derisively in my direction. 
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“That’s where you ve got a surprise 
coming. Shortly after Tom came with 
me a year ago he asked me why I didn’t 
take my 2 per cent discount for bills if 
paid in ten days, in some cases even 
more. ‘Do you realize,’ he said, ‘that 
once you get on the right side of the 
paying date, your money will be earn- 
ing 50 to 80 per cent? That 2 per cent 
for ten days is 72 per cent for 360 days 
a year.’ 

“T said to him: ‘I haven’t the ready 
cash. I haven’t paid my bills that way 
for years. So what?’ 

“Can you borrow $500 from your 
bank on your note for ninety days?” 
Tom asked me. 

“I’ve only kept from two to four 
hundred dollars there as a minimum 
on my checking account,’ ” I answered. 

“**You ought to get your bank used 
to lending sums without jumping 
hurdles,’ Tom said to me. ‘You go 
ahead and borrow as low as $200, even 
if only for sixty days. Pay em back 
promptly. Then let a month go by, and 
borrow again. Get ’em used to it. Just 
think, after a while, you’ll be borrow- 
ing at 6 per cent, but you'll be earning 
as high as 72 per cent..’” 

I gazed intently at Ed and wondered 
how he was going to work out the prob- 
lem. He chuckled. 

“Well, the bank gave me $300 on 
my note for sixty days. After all, I had 
done business with them for years, 
never asked for a favor and, though my 
account wasn’t large, it was clear. Then 
I told Tom $300 was credited to my ac- 
count and added, ‘So now I suppose 
we'll discount some bills and pay up 
my old ones.’ 

* “No!” he answered, ‘we'll use not 
over half of it, and save something on 
discounts. The rest we'll leave there 
until maturity. You pay your old bills 
with collections, as you’ve done in the 
past. You must meet that note when it’s 
due and establish a good credit with 
your bank.’ ” 

“Well, it was a swell idea,” I said, 
“but I still don’t see two dollars doing 
the work of three.” 

“Hold your horses, Joe,’ Ed re- 
sponded. “Pretty soon a chance came 
along for me to pick up for $200 a job- 
lot of envelopes worth $300. I could 
use the lot up in six months, but, as al- 
ways, I felt I couldn’t lay out the cash, 
and was about to turn the proposition 
down. Tom called me to one side. 

“Go ahead and buy ’em,’ he said. 
“You've got the cash on hand.’ ‘But 
how about the note?’ I asked. ‘I’ve got 
another plan to meet it,’ he answered. 
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Well, he was so sure of himself, I didn’t 
ask him how. I just went ahead and 
bought the envelopes. And of course 
they earned us our extra $100 in the 
next six months.” 

“Fine,” I spoke up, like a cross- 
examiner, “but how did you meet the 
note?” 

Again Ed smiled reassuringly. 

“It’s easy when you’re shown the 
way, Joe. First thing I knew, Tom had 
me sign as a co-signer on a $300 loan 
he was making from one of those ‘pay- 
monthly’ loan companies. The interest 
was 7 per cent and an investigation fee 
of $5 brought the total to $326. The 
note provided for payments of about 
$27 a month. ‘You’re going to make 
those payments, Ed,’ he said to me.” 

“Some ‘high-finance’ I call it,” I 
said with a shrug. 





“Well, that’s what you can call it, 
Joe. The monthly payments mean that 
the real interest rate is around 16 per 
cent, but, even then, it’s been worth it. 
Say, my bank has loaned me money 
twice more since, and the ‘pay- 
monthly’ has been paid up—all be- 
cause Tom has shown me how to make 
the other fellow’s dollars work for me. 
We pay for ‘renting’ his dollars, but 
they bring a big return. 

“T discount bills. I manoeuver for 
cash prices. A couple of months ago I 
bought $800 worth of bond paper for 
about $500. Before that, I had a couple 
of other deals. Now do you see how the 
front-office can earn profits too?” 

I didn’t say anything. I was doing 
some hard thinking. If I wanted my 
own plant to grow, I had better learn 
up-to-date financing! 








WRONG MAN FOR RIGHT JOB! 


From The Galley Proof, Ch 


“Dear Mr. Blank: 


“We wish to thank you for your 
letter of August 18th with reference 
to your desires to become affiliated 
with our organization. 

“We are always interested in se- 
curing the services of individuals 
who are desirous of entering the 
sales end of the Graphic Arts indus- 
try, providing that they measure up 
to what we think are our standards 
of qualification. We don’t believe 
that these standards are too rigid: 


“1. He must be neat in appear- 
ance—not flashy. 

“2. He must be sincere in pur- 
pose—sincere with him- 
self, his customers, his 
employer and last, but not 
least, his competitors. If 
he cannot say anything 
good about them, he should 
not say anything at all. 

“3. He must be aggressive but 
under no circumstances 
overbearing. 

“4. He must have individuality 
or personality in order that 
he may be able to gain and 
hold the confidence of his 
customers. This does not 
mean any particular physi- 
eal charm or charms, but 
the ability to justify him- 
self to his customer as the 
logical man for him to 
transact business with. 

“Judging from your letter, you 

are lacking in some of these quali- 
fications. You write that it would be 
necessary to ‘have to resort to the 
price weapon.’ 

“The ‘price weapon’ is worse than 

the most horrible of war weapons, 
because it destroys the faith or con- 


icago Graphic Arts Federation 


fidence of a man in his fellowman. 
It can be likened to a plague that 
settles upon a community. It spreads 
from one industry to another until 
it has industry in such a complete 
state of demoralization that it takes 
years for it to recover. It is the larg- 
est single contributing factor to eco- 
nomic instability and cannot be 
justified under any circumstances, 
because it is not sincere in its pur- 
pose. Without sincerity of purpose, 
no company or individual can long 
enjoy success or the confidence of 
his fellowman. 

“Further than that it is not neces- 
sary for if you are the type of an 
individual who can encourage the 
respect and confidence of others for 
yourself price is not the only deter- 
mining factor. We lay no claim to 
being the ‘cheapest printers in town,’ 
but on the other hand, we know of 
any number of concerns whose op- 
erating costs are considerably higher 
than ours. We know also that there 
are printers whose operating costs 
are evidently lower than ours be- 
cause we lose business to them. In 
spite of these conditions, we have 
forged steadily ahead since this firm 
was founded ten years ago. We have 
substituted service, quality and sin- 
cerity of purpose for the lowest pos- 
sible price. 

“With the above thoughts in mind 
and considering, with no little envy, 
the evident satisfactory condition of 
our industry in * * * we would not 
be interested in your proposition. 
We are just as interested in preserv- 
ing the faith and confidence of our 
competitors as we are of our custom- 
ers. And that’s a fact.” 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN DOE PRINTING CO. 
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Here’s one printer, at any rate, who had the nerve 


to boost the ante and the quality of the job. And 


the customer really liked it! e 


printing are more interested in 

economizing than in recognizing 
that printed salesmanship that is not 
dressed for the company to which it 
is to be introduced is like a plumed 
knight on a mule, it is a courageous 
salesman who urges two-color print- 
ing and good coated stock when the 
customer is talking one color on 
cheaper stock. And it is a wise sales- 
man who knows all the answers and 
can clinch every argument for better 
printing, with proofs that it pays in 
actual results. 

In our own experience, during the 
ebb and flow of depression and reces- 
sion, printing salesmen have shown a 
too-ready willingness to give up the 
fight when the customer shelters him- 
self behind the over-worked plea: “We 
can’t afford to pay more than $— for 
this piece of advertising printing.” In- 
stead of replying, “Brother, you can’t 
afford not to spend more for this print- 
ing, if you want it to do a job for you,” 
the printer accepts an order for a 
folder, say, that will cost the customer 
four cents, when he knows that the 
customer needs an advertising piece 
that would cost eight cents. 

But perhaps the printer-salesman 
doesn’t really know this? Perhaps his 
argument for a more expensive piece 
of printing would be weakened by 
“opinion,” “judgment,” “theory,” in- 
stead of being irrefutable because 
based on known or proven facts? 

Here is one typical fact which con- 
firmed our own faith, and made pos- 
sible increased billings in printed 
advertising material. A client who 
“knew what he wanted” called us in 
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ail 


to write, and have produced, a sales 
letter, in which we were to list the re- 
built and reconditioned machinery and 
tools which his company wanted to get 
rid of quickly. This equipment repre- 
sented machines and tools on which an 
allowance had been made on the pur- 
chase of new machines. It represented 
a market value of about $30,000. His 
local market for second-hand machin- 
ery and tools did not exceed 1,800 
possible buyers. It was these 1,800 
buyers he wanted to contact by mail, 
acquainting them with his “bargain” 
equipment offers. 

He admitted it was hard stuff to sell, 
and for that reason he didn’t want to 
spend more than was absolutely neces- 
sary in advertising it. Spotting a fal- 
lacy right there, we diplomatically 
pointed out that he had furnished the 
very best reason for spending more in 
advertising. After some argument, he 
reluctantly gave us permission to pre- 
pare what we thought would be an 
effective selling piece of advertising. 

After three or four days we pre- 
sented a six-page broadside dummy in 
two colors, with space for several fine- 
screen halftones, a forceful sales mes- 
sage in which we emphasized the 
anticipated surge of business for the 
mechanized industries, and tying this 
up with an unusual opportunity to 
obtain guaranteed machines and tools 
good for many thousands of produc- 
tion hours. With the dummy we sub- 
mitted an estimate of the cost of 
producing 2,000 copies, including art- 
work, copy service, plates and printing 
—approximately $360. 

We were trying to sell a client a 
$360 job of printing, who was think- 
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ing in two figures—with $50 the top 
limit! What nerve! Were we all crazy? 

But we were not crazy. We knew 
that what this company had te sell 
represented units of sale anywhere 
from $50 to $500 and even more; 
therefore, we argued, large units of 
sale demanded advertising that looked 
like big money. “We think so much of 
these reconditioned machines, all by 
nationally known manufacturers, that 
we are spending real money to tell you 
about them”—that was the idea we 
wanted to get across. 

The client didn’t blow up, as might 
have been expected. No, he looked at 
us pityingly, sadly, as if he thought, 
“Nice chaps, lots of ideas and full of 
enthusiasm—but it is evident they 
know nothing about selling second- 
hand machinery.” What he actually 
said, was “We’ve never spent anything 
like this to sell rebuilt machines!” 
which, of course, may have been un- 
adulterated truth, but it wasn’t an 
argument, according to our view. 

What he thought (if he did think 
it) was a fact—we had no experimen- 
tal knowledge of what is required to 
sell rebuilt machines and _ recondi- 
tioned tools. But we knew that auto- 
mobile manufacturers and distribu- 
ters, for example, spent from twenty 
to fifty cents and even more on adver- 
tising literature to sell a car; and three 
out of every five people are potential 
customers. Our client had only a pos- 
sible 1,800 potential customers to 
whom he wanted to sell $30,000 worth 
of equipment—figure it out for your- 
self on that basis! 

Anyway, whatever arguments we 
used must have broken down all his 
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resistance; in the end he gave carte 
blanche to do whatever we thought 
necessary—adding this proviso how- 
ever, that if it proved a fiasco, we were 
through—out for good! 

Now faith is a grand quality on 
which to build hopes, but only actual 
demonstration provides that positive 
assurance that faith was not misplaced. 
Frankly, we walked away from our 
client’s office with that empty feeling 
in the pit of the stomach that accom- 
panies the fear of impending tragedy. 
Suppose we were all wrong? We were 
much more concerned in proving that 
we were right than we were in landing 
a good order for printing and service. 
Theoretically, we knew we must be 
right in our conclusion, but—? 

To add to our worries, the prep- 
aration and printing of the six-page 
broadside took longer than would have 
been necessary to get out the letter 
originally planned by the client, and 
almost a week was lost in getting the 
necessary advertising out to the client’s 
specific market. 

Notwithstanding the pleasant fact 
that when the client saw the press 
proofs of the broadside, he expressed 
himself as being very pleased with the 
way we had worked out the piece, we 
had another siege of fear when finally 
the broadsides were in the mails. For 
a week after we knew the folders had 
been mailed, we didn’t dare call on, 
nor telephone, our client to find out 
how sales were going. The following 
week we called—to learn the worst. 

But the president and the treasurer 
greeted us like brothers; they told us 
that the broadside had, to date, pro- 
duced more actual sales than any 
advertising they had ever done before. 
Already it had moved several thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of equipment 
off the floor. They paid the bill within 
ten days! 

It may be that fools go boldly where 
angels fear to tread. Be that as it may, 
there was method in our folly. We 
might have lost a good account, to be 
sure, but we acted on conviction that 
printed salesmanship that is a little 
above the average—and, consequently, 
costs more—has a value far greater 
than the extra cost involved. Once 
again we have proved this to be sound 
commercial logic. 

An interesting aftermath was, that 
the printer who did the work was so 
pepped up when he learned what the 
broadside had accomplished for our 
client, that he raised his own selling 
standards; and now he does not so 
readily come down to his customers’. 
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THEIR WORRY: 


PRINTING PLANT that has a prob- 

lem of making too much money 

rather than too little is almost unbe- 
lievable, but it is a fact! 

Many printing-plant owners who 
have gray hair from worrying about 
how to keep their heads above troubled 
financial waters will probably not be- 
lieve it, but that is the situation at the 
printing of the Kentucky Kernel, the 
plant which prints the school paper 
for the University of Kentucky which 
is located in Lexington. 

The plant is managed by D. H. Grif- 
fith, who, for the past ten years, has 
contended with the worrisome problem 
of how to keep down profits, and James 
S. Shropshire, the manager of student 
publications for the university. Mr. 
Shropshire had done such a good job 
of selling advertising and handling 
the finances of the paper during his 
college years, he was offered a perma- 
nent job as manager of student pub- 
lications following graduation. 

Another unusual feature of this 
unique printing plant is the fact that 
the University of Kentucky owns no 
part of it, but of course exercises some 
control. It is believed to be the only 
printing plant in the United States 
which is owned by the students of a 
school. If someone wanted to buy this 
business, he would find it impossible— 
because there’s no one to sell it! 

Since there are no stockholders, and, 
consequently, no dividends to pay, 
profits are used for new equipment, 
depreciation, or to raise salaries. 

Frank L. McVey, president of the 
university, has at times cautioned the 
managers about having too big a bank 
balance and suggested that the profit 
margin be estimated just a little closer! 

There is no necessity for a sales 
force and no particular effort is made 
to get more business. There is always 
plenty of work for five full-time em- 
ployes, and twenty students who work 
part time. 

News-print, used mainly in printing 
the college paper, in one month would 
make a strip five feet wide reaching 
forty miles. More than six tons of pa- 
per are used each month. 

Student workers make the greater 
part, or all, of their expenses while at- 
tending the university. Most of the 
twenty student employes are majoring 
in journalism and at the same time are 
getting practical experience which will 
prove a valuable asset when they go 





TOO MUCH PROFIT! 


out after graduation to look for a job 
on their own. Student workers are re- 
quired to carry twelve hours of school 
work and must make a standing of “C.” 
Records show, however, that most stu- 
dents who have worked in the plant 
average considerably better than this, 
and many have been graduated with 
honors. About 90 per cent of the stu- 
dents who have worked in the plant 
have finished their college education. 

“A printing plant should figure on 
a profit of at least 25 per cent on every 
job it handles,” says Mr. Griffith, “but 
of course small jobs will involve a 
greater percentage. We try to make a 
very small profit—just enough to take 
care of expenses and depreciation.” 

“Where do you get operators?” is 
invariably the question other school- 
plant managers ask Mr. Griffith. “The 
three now operating have had consid- 
erable machine experience, but de- 
cided they wanted more education,” 
said Mr. Griffith. “All have held jobs 
in commercial plants. One has had ex- 
perience on daily and weekly papers 
as both an operator and a writer. An- 
other is student foreman of the plant. 

According to Mr. Griffith, most 
school-plant managers try to train 
their workers, whereas he expects the 
student workers to know their job be- 
fore they go to work. 

Besides the twice-weekly printing of 
the university paper, The Kentucky 
Kernel, judged the best college paper 
in Kentucky, the plant prints a paper 
for the university high school, called 
U-Hi Lights; The Southern Musician, 
edited by John Lewis, Junior, director 
of Kentucky’s “Best Band in Dixie”; 
the university year book, The Ken- 
tuckian; many bulletins for the Col- 
lege of Agriculture; student directory ; 
programs; handbills; posters; and 
other work on the campus. 

“Under no circumstances,” vigor- 
ously stated Mr. Griffith, “will we ac- 
cept printing in competition with local 
printing houses.” 

Picture yourself owning a printing 
plant where all the people are defi- 
nitely quality-printing minded and 
come to you for the work rather than 
having to be sold on the idea of hav- 
ing it printed. And best of all, imagine 
printing a newspaper twice a week in 
a community where every person is a 
subscriber, every subscription is paid 
up, and the editor actually complains 
about too much advertising!—C.K.S. 
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The Eqg-shaped Boy. and Other Blotters 


HE BLOTTER, as an advertising 

medium, is sniffed at by many. 
Possibly this is because every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry who has a print shop 
and wants to advertise—but hasn’t any 
ideas and won’t pay to get any—shoves 
out blotters that are about as spirited 
as wet toast. 

Blotters don’t have to be dull and 
ineffectual. Some printers are doing 
real jobs with them. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the blotters put out by Wish, 
of Los Angeles. 

The series, based on the antics of a 
humorous, egg-shaped character, is 
novel and lively. Each month this char- 
acter is seen in a new bit of action. 
(Whatever he does, he always carries 
that small satchel with the name WISH 
on it!) There’s a sales point for print- 
ing on each blotter, and there’s a touch 
of whimsicality that gives the series a 
personality of its own, but the thing 
that really has made the blotters click 
is the philosophy behind the series. 

Study the following key points, as 
outlined by Milton Wishny—apply 
them to your own blotter efforts. 
They'll do as much for you as they’ve 
done for this Los Angeles printer. 

“When I started this series,” says 
Mr. Wishny, “my idea was to have 
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A curious, egg-shaped character is 
the feature of the blotters issued by 
“Wish,” Los Angeles printer. (Two 
are shown above.) These, and other 
blotters having fresh and original 
twists, demonstrate the effectiveness 
of the blotter as an advertising me- 
dium. Printing prospects look for- 
ward to receiving it for various rea- 
sons—hbecause it blots, because it 
carries a calendar, because it piques 
the curiosity by means of its con- 
tinuity, or because it proves amusing. 


some sort of a trade-mark character 
which would identify my business in 
the minds of people who received these 
blotters. The character has been in a 
process of evolution ever since. When 
I feel that the ‘Wish’ character stops 
evolutin’ we'll retire him with a com- 
fortable pension. However, according 
to reactions of customers and various 
other people, the series is looked for 
each month—some people want to see 
what the little man is going to do next, 
some like jingles (which we give them 
occasionally), and other folks want 
the calendar which they cut out and 
put under the glass on their desks. 
“Many advertisers will not spend 
money for special artwork. They say 
they can’t afford that ‘luxury.’ Print- 


ers, as a rule, will use stock cuts, be- 
cause that’s what they’ve got stock cuts 
for. But to my way of thinking, by 
using a little thought along with spe- 
cial artwork you can give prospects 
and customers something they’ve never 
seen before, which in itself has atten- 
tion value. And of course it enables 
one to illustrate his ideas exactly. 

“So the artwork and cuts are tailor- 
made to the job each month. I could 
‘get by’ cheaper with a mat service that 
I have, but I use that for customers 
who do not care to spend the money 
for special artwork. 

“These blotters cost me about five 
cents each. Now, people will say: ‘But 
that is too high!’ Well, here are my 
reasons for keeping it up: 

“Primarily, I get these blotters out 
not to get new business, but to keep 
my present business sold on the fact 
that they have a good printer. Second 
in importance is the prospect angle. I 
don’t look for direct results from 
‘cold-turkey’ mailings, but I do get 
business that way and I have accounts 
on my books that were secured without 
solicitation. The constant repetition, 
month after month, is what does it. Not 
forgetting, of course, a good mailing 
list—culled and gone over regularly. 





Not quite as egg-like as the “Wish” character (seen at top of page) but equally humorous, Goldsberry-Spangler’s “egg heads” put over a good 
point. Background is brilliant pink, type is blue, and there are two bright yellow tint blocks—all very striking. Rauchenstein’s wind-swept little 
man is also colorful, the blotter having been printed in orange, yellow, blue, brown, and black. It’s fresh and breezy—in more ways than one 
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This month, I got an order for 15,- 
000 broadsides from a firm I had 
called on only once, six months ago. 
They called me in—liked what I could 
do for them. I got the order and a pos- 
sible account without any competition 
on that job. 

“These blotters reach certain small 
accounts which are out of the line of 
my travels around town, and keep 
them from forgetting about me.” 

And thus Mr. Wishny concludes: 
“Frankly, I have fun getting the blot- 
ters out, which I feel is a reason for 
their being successful. For, if I took 
myself too seriously it would be re- 
flected in the message, which would 
probably be a straight-laced piece of 
tripe which no one would ever read or 
think about.” 

That phrase “straight-laced piece of 
tripe” is highly expressive of some ad- 
vertising, blotter advertising not ex- 
cepted. By “straight-laced,” we assume 
Mr. Wishny means dignified and for- 
mal to the point of being wooden. 
Tripe, of course, needs no interpreta- 
tion. It’s a commonplace. 

Two blotters that certainly are in no 
danger of falling under the above clas- 
sification are shown at the bottom of 
the preceding page. 

The Goldsberry-Spangler specimen 
makes its appeal by means of color as 
much as by drollery. The reproduction 
doesn’t begin to do justice to the daz- 
zling effect of the blue ink over the 
pink, and the blue over the light yel- 
low (in the calendar and signature 
panels). In addition, the two heads 
and the balanced egg (from which a 
baby chick is hatching) stand out 
chalk-white against the brilliant pink 
background. The whole thing is in the 
nature of a chromatic adventure for 
the eyes. 

The Rauchenstein blotter is also 
comic and colorful. It is done in five 
colors—yellow, orange, brown, blue, 
and black—and it presents an old 
theme with a humorous twist. It is 
good natured and dynamic, and the 
recipient would have to be pretty 
straight-laced himself not to feel 
friendly toward it and the Rauchen- 
stein organization. 

The specimens shown herewith were 
selected because they are good exam- 
ples of the use of humor. But of course 
blotters don’t have to be humorous to 
attract attention and get results. The 
“Old Richmond Series,” blotters is- 
sued by Whittet & Shepperson, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, present line drawings 
of some historic buildings—delicately 
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tinted illustrations, on India blotting, 
with a small block of copy describing 
the place or event. Here is utmost dig- 
nity and restraint, yet to residents of 
Richmond these blotters are fascinat- 
ing. The “series” idea, incidentally, is 
nearly always effective. Continuity, 
the basic principle of the comic strip, 
is equally applicable to blotters, and 
can be used with telling effect. 

For years the Keller-Crescent Com- 
pany, of Evansville, Indiana, has been 
issuing a blotter called, logically 
enough, “The Blotter.” It carries sea- 
sonal and educational comment, and 
it’s always an outstanding example of 
the skill of the layout man, artist, ty- 
pographer, and printer. It’s a gem. 

Among techniques appropriate for 
new blotter application is the photo- 
graphic. Printers are waking up to 
the fact that a camera can be of great 
value around a print shop, even in the 
hands of an amateur. 

Cameras need not be candid to get 
satisfactory results. This is the con- 
clusion reached by Allen, Lane & Scott, 
printers in Philadelphia, whose recent 
series of blotters, each of which con- 
tains an attention-snagging picture, 
has received much favorable comment. 
(Several were reproduced in THE In- 
LAND PRINTER for October, 1938.) 


With the exception of the most re- 
cent, the blotters have been produced 
on uncoated stock, the screen being 
either 85- or 100-line, deep etch on 
copper. All the photographs have been 
enlarged from miniature negatives. 
Subjects are sometimes caught by the 
cameraman as “they are found,” but 
usually the shot is made to dramatize 
an already-planned idea. H. A. Bell, 
who writes the blotter copy and makes 
the layouts, also does the camera 
work. He carries a camera with him. 

The company finds that the blotters 
are doing the job they were intended 
to do—that is, to acquaint prospects 
with the type of printing they want 
and can expect. Direct bids for busi- 
ness are scarcely ever made, the idea 
being to present to prospects the ad- 
vantages of selecting a “good printer.” 
Some of the photos serve a double pur- 
pose: they are used on the blotters and, 
later, adapted to folders for envelope 
enclosures and other uses. 

Printers who turn out blotters half- 
heartedly, either for themselves or for 
customers, will find stimulation in the 
constructive material offered by manu- 
facturers of blotting. The great variety 
of textures and colors in the stock is 
intriguing to start with and will lead 
you on.—ALBERT E. PETERs. 


BLACK BLOTTING? THUMBS DOWN! 


@ Recently I received in the mail a 
blotter, the blotting side of which was 
jet black. When I first received it and 
looked at it I didn’t like it—it didn’t 
“look” like a blotter. But, after exam- 
ining it, I decided that it was intended 
for use, so I put it on my desk within 
easy reach. 

However, every time I caught a 
glimpse of its black side I instinctively 
was startled for fear I was employ- 
ing something that was not a blotter. 
Everyone has had experience at some 
time or other trying to blot with non- 
absorptive paper; it makes matters 
considerably worse. 

This involuntary hesitancy every 
time I picked up that black blotter was 
annoying; eventually I decided to 
discard the offending object. 

I am not a paper-manufacturing ex- 
pert, but it doesn’t seem sensible to 
me that black paper can be as efficient 
an absorbant as white paper. The fact 
that it has already absorbed the heavy 
black color would indicate that it is 
already more or less saturated, and 
therefore cannot easily absorb more. 


As a matter of fact, in using the black 
blotter I felt that it didn’t do its work 
nearly as well as white ones. (I may 
be wrong about this, because I didn’t 
do any extensive research work on 
the subject. ) 

One of the advantages possessed by 
white blotting stock is that one can 
see the absorbed ink on the white side 
after blotting. When the white side be- 
comes dark with blottings it becomes 
less effective, as doubtless every blot- 
ter user knows. My practice is to throw 
a blotter away after I find a certain 
amount of discoloration which I con- 
sider “enough.” 

The black blotter, though new, is 
already 100 per cent discolored! Con- 
sequently, according to my reaction, it 
should be thrown away immediately 
upon receipt. (Its use by banks, of 
course, is understandable. ) 

I am inclined to believe that more 
than 99 per cent of the blotter users 
in the United States will agree with me 
on this. To my way of thinking, jet 
black on the blotting side is the height 
of asininity—W. F. ScuapHorst. 
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aco PUOWUUTH 


Questions relative to proofreading problems solicited for consideration here. Replies cannot be made by mail 


From the Land of Smog 


Please refer the enclosed folder to your 
Proofroom Department for comment on the 
sentence which begins “An ever-increasing 
demand.” —Pittsburgh. 

The sentence runs this way: “AN 
EVER-INCREASING DEMAND from 
Contractors, everywhere, has us know 
that the two products described herein 
are meeting the most exacting require- 
ments under all conditions.” The words 
in caps have a line all to themselves, 
with a dash after “demand.” That is 
a mere matter of display, not, so far as 
I can see, a debatable question of punc- 
tuation style. In fact, I really can’t see 
what all the shootin’s fur. I can’t see a 
thing in it but what is ordinary and 
commonplace, unless it be the expres- 
sion “has us know.” That’s unusual, to 
be sure. Most of us would have said 
“has shown us,” or “has informed us.” 

But is there any reason why a man 
shouldn’t say things his own way, so 
long as that way is clear and under- 
standable, and does the work? Sure it’s 
a bit off the beaten track, and not to be 
held up as a model of style in expres- 
sion. But it does the work, so why not 
(as I understand they say in certain 
parts of our glorious land) leave it 
lay? E. N. T. would never have written 
it that way, but he would be the last to 
challenge someone else’s right to do so. 


What’s a Catile? 


I wrote a head for a newspaper story, 
“Prize Cattle Is Displayed.” The operator 
said, “That should be ‘Prize Cattle Are Dis- 
played.’” I countered with “This is an ex- 
position, and the prize cattle is a class by 
itself.” But I’m still on the fence. Tell me 
which way to fall.—Illinois. 

Just drop over on the plural side, 
but watch out the prize bull doesn’t 
hook you for not knowing your cattle 
better. You might have alibied with 
“*“Cattle’ is a collective noun, and can 
take the singular verb.” But that would 
be about like saying “The regiment 
are going into battle’—which some 


folks would and do say, but never with 
approval from this corner. That “col- 
lective” stuff works okay sometimes, 
but it is sadly abused. The cattle are 
displayed, and I hope they enjoy it. 
If you can say “The cattle is dis- 
played,” you can add “it enjoys being 
displayed.” Which just doesn’t do. 


Proofroom Fussing 

A proofreader who is inclined and per- 
mitted to take some liberties made the fol- 
lowing change in a sentence: “What is the 
world waiting for” to “For what is the world 
waiting.” Was he justified and correct in 
making the change? It appears to me that 
the first form is more vigorous than the lat- 
ter, which seems stilted. 

The same proofreader, a very good one, 
by the way, likes to insert single quotes where 
he thinks the thought conveyed is not exactly 
that which he knows the writer intended, as 
when a word is used in a unique manner. In 
“the ‘Fuehrer’ principle” he quoted “prin- 
ciple” because he felt the Fuehrer principle 
was not a principle at all, but, one might 
say, unprincipled.—New York. 


Always in writing the department 
notes I am careful to say nothing that 
could hurt anyone. I’d rather choke to 
death on hyphens than to lose any man 
his job. In this case, however, I feel 
quite free to say that to my own per- 
sonal way of thinking, this proofreader 
is all wet, as wet as the Hudson River. 
“What is the world waiting for” is 
good English, plain folks’ English; 
strong, clear, clean English. 

On the other point I think the proof- 
reader is going far out of his way, far 
beyond the boundaries of his profes- 
sional responsibility and privilege. I, 


as a dictionary man, think, in the first’ 


place, he is all wrong in his idea of 
what “principle” means. That, how- 
ever, is off the line for us in this depart- 
ment. Speaking for Proofroom, I have 
this to say: Such arrogant assumption 
of editorial privilege hurts the chances 
of proofreaders in general to raise 
their calling to the higher level it 
should have and hold. If we are to do 
any editing, let us do good editing. 


Neither of Us Is Wrong 


I saw this in Proofroom: “Which is bet- 
ter, 8.45 a. m. or 8:45 a. m.?” Your answer 
was “The period is much better than the 
colon, to my way of thinking.” 

To my way of thinking 8.45 would mean 
8 and 45 hundredths, whereas 8:45 would 
mean 8 and 45 sixtieths. In other words, the 
colon is used in time and in latitude and 
longitude or any place where you divide 
into sixtieths, and the period to divide into 
hundredths, thousandths, and so on. 

Am I wrong?—Missouri. 


You have on your side no less an 
authority than the University of Chi- 
cago Press Manual of Style, which 
calls for a centered colon, a colon with 
equal space on each side. But please 
note, all I did was tell the answer ac- 
cording to my way of thinking. And 
I’m still thinking the same way. 

It really isn’t a matter of hundredths 
and sixtieths, so far as the punctuation 
goes. It’s a matter of clearness, sim- 
plicity, and getting understood. I don’t 
think anybody would read “8.45 
a. m.” as 8 and 45/100 a. m. While I 
personally would set the period as 
style for a shop of my own, I would 
recognize the fact that usage favors 
the colon rather heavily, and if that 
was what the customer wanted, that 
would be what he would get. 


Punctuating Keats 


Please punctuate the following examples: 
John Keats once wrote yearningly to 

Fannie Brawne, “I want a brighter word 

than ‘bright,’ a fairer word than ‘fair.’ ” 

Chicago Manual of Style states that the 
period, without exception, is placed within 
the quotation marks. I think, in this case, 
that it should be placed after the single 
quote. What is your opinion? 

“Nyet! Nyet! Karablye bumaga! [No! 
No! Ship’s papers!]” When brackets are 
used in connection with a translation, where 
should the punctuation be placed?—Idaho. 


What our friend wants to do with the 
first quotation is to end it this way: 
“...a fairer word than ‘fair’.” Chicago 
says no—and Chicago is utterly, ab- 
solutely, unchallengeably right; r, i, g, 
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h, t, right. The period comes inside 
the quotes. Typographical symmetry 
is the ruling consideration. The major 
marks are placed according to sentence 
logic; the period and comma, accord- 
ing to looks. And they look right in- 
side. If you put the period outside in 
sentences like this, the next thing is to 
put it outside all the time, and you may 

et” ’” ’ ”.—and that is monstrous, 
ugly, out of all reason. Put the period 
inside, always. (This department has 
had strong influence in swinging com- 
mon usage that way.) 

In the second sentence, the transla- 
tion is included as a unit with the 
quote, hence the close-quote at the end. 
This is more debatable, more a ques- 
tion for individual judgment and de- 
cision. Personally, I think the style 
shown is the best. It stands up under 
analysis. It is clean and neat. It ex- 
plains itself. Nobody could mistake it. 
The alternative would be to use close 
quotes after “bumaga,” and let the 
bracketed sentence go unquoted. That 
would be okay, but not as surefire as 
the style shown. One good hearty vote, 
therefore, for the sentence as given, 
close-quotes following the brackets. 


*“Kidnaped” 

We have endless arguments over “kid- 
naped,” “kidnapped.” Please, which is your 
style?—Wyoming. 

I always write “kidnapped,” but the 
printers always make it “kidnaped.” 
To me, that suggests nothing for the 
“a” but the long sound, as in “taped.” 
To give myself the short “a,” I simply 
have to have the following consonant 
doubled. Dumb and happy—that’s 
me. (Why don’t they write “hapy”? 
George Washington wrote “striped” 
for “stripped,” but spelling was rather 
free and easy in his day.) 

“Kidnaped” is all the style now- 
adays, but I don’t want to be as stylish 
as that. I’m no simplified speller (or 
speler?), but I’d almost rather write 
“kidnapt.” At least, that looks as it 
sounds. 


How Long Is a Man “‘Late’’? 


Consider “late” when naming a dead per- 
son. I have just recently seen it used in 
“the late President McKinley,” and it is 
used very much in connection with Theodore 
Roosevelt. It seems to me these men have 
ceased to be “late.”—Georgia. 

I think so, too; but I don’t know 
that anyone has ever fixed a time limit 
on this expression. It would be much 
better simply to name the two men 
mentioned, without “‘the late.” 
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The Board Meet—Huh! 

In furnishing a job for the commissioners 
of a smaller town I got this: The Board meet 

. and approve all invoices.” I made it 
“meets . . . approves.” Upon submitting 
proof, the secretary took issue, claiming 
“There is no such word as ‘meets.’” I didn’t 
push the matter, but I do hope you will give 
your version of this.—Pennsylvania. 

I am not sure whether to say “pish” 
or “tush.” The printer was right, the 
commissioners were beyond their depth 
—which apparently, in matters of 
English, is not more than about up to 
the average man’s ankles. For us of 
Proofroom the point is, judgment has 
to be used in deciding where the cus- 
tomer ceases to be right and it’s worth 
while to fight. Grammatically “board” 
is a singular, and, like the man with 
one shirt, you can’t change it. 


Sure, It’s a Good Word! 


Is there such a word as “copyrighted”? 
This has me puzzled.—Michigan. 

Yes, sir! The copyright law requires 
notice of copyright on all copyrighted 
matter, and says “The notice may be in 
the form ‘Copyright, 19—.’ ” Notice it 
may be. It is not required to be in that 
form, it is only suggested. 

“Copyrighted” is not even as deep 
in the twilight zone as “broadcasted.” 
It is perfectly good conjugation of the 
verb “to copyright.” 





ON A RISING MARKET 


=) HIS unassuming publication 
"O.K." is, we believe, the 

first house-organ on typog- 
raphy to be published in the De- 
troit area. That's something, but 
what is more important, "'O.K." 
is planned to ride along ona rising 
market. Business, in our opinion, is 
practically out of the staggers and 
just about ready to go places. 
We're going there too, we hope. 
That's why we intend to keep busi- 
ness and industry informed about 
Willens' ability to set type well 
and deliver proofs as promised. 








From O. K., eight-page house-organ put out 
by George Willens and Company, of Detroit 








You might give notice of your mar- 
riage, in presenting life data, “Mar- 
riage, 19—.” Or you might say, “Mar- 
ried, 19—.” It’s a choice of form where 
one is as correct as the other. 

The forms “copyrighter” and “copy- 
rightable” are accepted, and they carry 
“copyrighted” with them. 


Regular, Irregular 


Which is right, “smooths” or “smoothes”? 
I have always made it “smooths,” but have 
recently been reversed on this. The big Web- 
ster gives nothing on this subject at all.— 
New York. 

When the dictionary doesn’t give 
such a form, it is because the form is 
regular and doesn’t need to be noted. 
If the “e” belonged, you would find it 
entered, because of its irregularity. 
Same way with plurals. The dictiona- 
ries tell you whether to write “frescos” 
or “frescoes,” but they don’t waste 
space entering “books,” “houses,” and 
such. Whoever reversed our New York 
friend on “smooths” was wrong. 


They Give Me the Bird 


How come so many of the folks address 
you (which is me) as “Teal”? Aren’t you a 
Teall? Why do they knock “I” out of your 
name?—Myself. 

Yes, it’s funny; good proofreaders 
should be accurate first, last, and all 
the time. My name is “Teall,” and it 
appears in the department every 
month. Yet lots of good people address 
me as “Mr. Teal.” Now, I myself don’t 
see much difference between the one 
and the two “I’’s. It isn’t as though one 
made the pay check bigger and the 
other held it down. I can’t eat that 
extra “I,” can’t get a plugged nickel 
for it. But I have grown up with it. 

My folks came over here from Eng- 
land in 1680, almost a century ahead 
of the Revolution. The old gentleman 
was a Tory, he grew up under the 
King, and when five of his six sons 
(the other one being blind) went 
Rebel, he never spoke to them again, 
nor they to him. They took their wars 
hard, in those days. Well, they do tell 
me the father of the old boy that came 
over here so long ago was Surgeon- 
General in the Duke of Marlborough’s 
army. Whether that’s true or a blob of 
nonsense, I don’t know. But we do have 
a funny coat of arms—so funny, maybe 
it’s really straight stuff. It doesn’t have 
heraldic symbols—just a funny dog 
sitting up on his haunches like he was 
begging for a bone; three utterly silly 
ducks (teals) waddling across the de- 
sign, and a caduceus. 
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The point? Maybe there isn’t any— 
only that I’ve always spelled it Teall, 
as did my good father, honored in 
memory by the old-timers of the I. P.; 
my grandfather, and all the gang. 
There are Teals, and Teales, and Teels, 
and you'd be surprised how many 
variants there are. 

The point is, proofreaders should 
be more careful. And that, for what it’s 
worth, is that. 


When Art Beats Logic 


We have a sentence in quotation marks, 
the first part of which is printed in black, 
the latter part in red. The copywriter insists 
that the quotes which follow the red at the 
end of the sentence shall be black. That is 
his privilege, but I still contend that they 
should be of the same color as the adjacent 
type.—Maryland. 

And E. N. T. agrees with you. This is 
a situation in which strict logic should 
give way to the consideration of good 
looks. The funny thing is, you would 
have expected the printer to be on the 
side of logic and the writer to stand 
for art, whereas they reverse this 
lineup. J think black close-quotes after 
the red type would be too jazzy. 


Without Gloves! 


I follow Preofroom with a great deal of 
interest. One point of grammar which never 
fails to send us all scurrying to take sides is 
the number of the verb used as follows: “He 
is one of those writing fellows who keep a 
versatile pen hot.” Is “keep” right, or should 
it be “keeps”? We have recently acquired a 
copy of “English for Success” by Walsh & 
Walsh (1938), and in it is the following: “In 
expressions like one of the girls who, one of 
the trees which, one of the persons that, the 
relative pronoun refers not to one but to 
the plural object of of. ‘She is one of those 
teachers who are inspired.” Can you 
straighten us out, please?—lowa. 

Certainly—if you will codperate, by 
releasing your mind from the drag of 
consciousness of difficulty. The thing 
is really simple. It’s as simple as the 
story of the two old guys who argued 
each other almost to death, one saying 
the knight’s shield that hung from a 
branch was blue, the other saying it 
was silver. When they really looked 
into the matter, they found that each 
was right—and each was wrong: the 
shield was blue on one side, silver on 
the other. 

The verb must agree, in number, 
with its subject. There are, in sentences 
like those under discussion, two pos- 
sible subjects. Make the right decision 
as to which is the real subject—and 
the fight is over. Thus: In the sentence 
given in the letter, did the writer mean 
“One who keeps a pen hot,” or “those 


who keep a pen hot”? Get this: Either 
meaning is possible, as the writer’s in- 
tention. As the sentence stands, “writ- 
ing fellows who keep,” the writer 
names that class, and says in the same 
sentence that the young fellow he 
writes about is one of them. Possibly 
that is not what he means, but it cer- 
tainly is what he says. 

Now, this is indeed the way these 
sentences generally work. But it is not 
the only possible way! Suppose we 
were speaking of a particular group 
of teachers—“those teachers”—and 
considering whether they are inspiring 
or not. I might indicate one particular 
girl and say: “Well! Miss Jones is one 
of those teachers who is inspiring!” 
The sentence as given in “English for 
Success” clearly means, however, that 
“She” is—what? Why, one of those- 
teachers-who-are-inspiring. Get that? 
The whole thing depends upon how 
the words group in relationship. 

This is one of our most frequently 
recurring Proofroom queries. It has 
been answered many times, and no 
doubt will have to be answered many 
times more. All it needs is a little clear- 
minded attention, and refusal to be 
embarrassed or confused by manufac- 
tured difficulties and artificial com- 
plications. Maybe these few words 
have helped to straighten things out. 


Anything but a Print Shoppe! 


Will you please be so kind as to give me 
the best usage in the spelling of the follow- 
ing, meaning, of course, a small printery: 
print shop, printshop, print-shop. It’s im- 
portant to me.—Pennsylvania. 

Billy Penn’s boys are with us this 
month. The spirit of old Ben Franklin 
lives and stirs. And here’s the answer: 
First, rule out the hyphened form (no, 
I did not say hyphenated!) . Not that I 
go about hunting hyphens and shoot- 
ing them down as Tartarin of Tarascon 
went after lions; but I do think it’s 
best not to overload writing with hy- 
phens, best to let Mr. Hyphen in only 
when he really can do something for 
you. In this instance the choice is be- 
tween the two other forms—and my 
preference is for the solid form first, 
the two-word form next. 

Still, in this particular instance, I 
can see just a possibility that the quer- 
ist might prefer the two-word style— 
if he wants to be somewhat “‘stylish.” 
“Printshop” is the working form of 
the word, the printshop’s own style. 
But it would be “cute” to make it 
“Jones’s Print Shop.” But please, Mis- 
ter, pul-leeze don’t hang out a shingle 
presenting “Ye Olde Print Shoppe”! 


WAY BACK WHEN 
pon] 


a A. B. Auer, superintendent of the Gov- 
ernment pressrooms at Washington, has pro- 
duced a plan whereby slugs or metal furni- 
ture are prevented from working up. He 
accomplishes this object through having the 
sides grooved or roughened. He has been 


granted a patent on his device. 
—October, 1883. 
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3 God speed the day when our merchant 
princes and men of wealth will take a 
broader, more catholic and comprehensive 
view of their duties to society, and realize 
that he who leaves the noblest, most endur- 
ing monument is he who uses his means for 
the welfare and advancement of his fellow 
man. A. C. Cameron.—November, 1883. 


9 Again we have assurance, this time from 
Paris, that the problem of machine composi- 
tion has been solved. Each machine produces 
6,000 an hour (including distribution), and 
the cost is only 10 fr. 50 cent. a day ($2.10). 
This would bring down the price of composi- 
tion to 17 centimes a thousand. The machines 
are termed velo-types.—July, 1884. 


@~ Nearly a year passed before I saw Bar- 
ney Fugerson, the tramp printer again. The 
office had changed hands; a lawyer had 
bought the paper; mine was the only fa- 
miliar face. Barney came with his tip-tap, 
spread out a copy of the paper to see whether 
any contemptuous change had been effected 
in the style, turned to me and in an under- 
tone said: “They’ve made a horse-bill out 
of it. Too many stud heads. Lawyer owns it 
now, eh? He can’t write. Good bye!” Opie 
Reap.—October, 1895. 


3% No one has ever succeeded in making 
a system of rules for punctuation clear 
enough to work as an effectual guide in every 
possible case of doubt, and probably it can- 
not be done. F. Horace TEALL. 
—December, 1895. 


98 “Bentrovato” dispels electricity from 
paper on the press. Apply a very little to 
tympan, “ZIP! !”—electricity is gone! Binc- 
HAM Bros. Co.—February, 1896. 


98 The fraternity of printers should have 
a wholesome respect for Miss Amy Gould, 
of Oyster Bay, New York, who is about to 
become a happy housewife, after several 
years experience as a printer in the office 
of the Oyster Bay Pilot. Miss Gould set the 
type and printed her own wedding invitation. 

—March, 1896. 


SS A letter-registering slot machine was 
successfully experimented in New York’s 
post office, but Congress failed to act upon 
it. The stamped return-envelope design, by 
which the merchant would pay only when 
the envelope was used, has also been buried 
in the limbo of Governmental industry. 

—March, 1899. 
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LETTERHEAD ANALYSIS 

Your letterhead should be examined at 
regular intervals for design, typography, and 
presswork. You are invited to submit your 
letterheads to the Cleveland Typothetae, 
1105 Chester Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, for 
criticism and rating. Be sure to furnish the 
name of your printer with your request as 
the analysis will be returned to you through 
him. The letterhead analysis is in charge of 
personnel that has bought, sold, and de- 
signed letterheads, written articles about 
them for printing publications, and examined 
thousands of them for their owners. Just 
mail your letterhead to the Cleveland Ty- 
pothetae with the name of your printer... 
asking for a complete rating and comments! 


No charge and no obligation. 








DO YOUR LETTERHEADS 


TRULY REPRESENT 
YOUR BUSINESS? 


® A salesman enters your office. He wears a ruffled shirt and a fancy 
vest, over the front of which is draped a massive gold watch chain. A 
second glance shows you that he wears a celluloid wing collar and a 
huge ascot tie embellished with a large diamond pin. From beneath a 
huge handlebar moustache he states the purpose of his visit. 

You would not allow a salesman of this fantastic type to represent 
your firm, yet every day thousands of businesses are sending out letter- 
heads that give equally false impressions. Many people never see your 


office, your store, your factory, or even your salesmen; but your cus- 





tomers, your prospects, your sources of supply all see your letterhead 
and from it get impressions as to the type of business you conduct. 
Your letterhead really reflects your business, and, if it is to reflect to 
advantage, it must be well designed and representative of your prod- 
uct, your service, and your institution. 

In the modern business which makes a point of its progressiveness, 
an appropriate, up-to-date letterhead is not only desirable, it is essen- 
tial. To really be progressive a business must have every appearance 
of progressiveness and business stationery can go a long way towards 
creating this appearance. Your letterhead is your star silent salesman. 

Have you ever taken a second look at the letterheads of your in- 
coming correspondence? Try it some time; you will be surprised how 
many of them are inappropriate, ineffective, and thoroughly anti- 
quated. Why some of them fairly shout in no uncertain terms: ‘We're 
old-fashioned and we don't care who knows it."" Authorities go as far 
as to claim that not one letterhead in twenty truly expresses the per- 


sonality of the company it represents. 


Despite wide-spread light that has been shed on letterhead technique, many letterheads today aren’t representa- 


tive of, nor doing justice to, the companies they represen t. Information on these two pages is stimulating, helpful 











There are some questions that should be answered with an emphatic "Yes" 
about any good letterhead. Is it an effective advertisement? Does it identify 
the company asa leader in its particular field or territory? Does it make as good 
an impression as a modern business insists on having made by its salesmen? 
Does it contribute to the force of the message? 

Designing a letterhead to do the things it should accomplish is not a difficult 
or complicated task, but it is a task where an outside viewpoint, some knowl- 
edge of design, and wide experience are invaluable. The modern letterhead is M 
fresh, uncluttered, simple, direct, and virile. It sets up no competition with the Y 3 b ? 
message it carries. Instead, it swiftly introduces the writer, speeds the eye of y) i OvO5 


« 
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the reader into the message, and helps get action. 

One of the problems of the letterhead is its very definite space limitation. 
Its design demands white space, and the requirements of the letter itself place 
a very definite limit on the depth. Because of this limitation great care must be 
exercised in the selection of the elements which comprise the letterhead. Let- 
terhead design begins with a choice of these elements, a determination of their 


importance, and the assembly of the selected points in an effective manner 





within the allotted space. 
The six elements from which choice may be made, are: 
|. The name of the business 
2. Nature of the business 
3. Street and city address 
4. Phone number 
5. Trade-mark or symbol 


t 
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6. Slogan 

It should be remembered that the well designed letterhead looks always like 
a letterhead, not like a label, showcard, or poster. In addition to giving the de- 
sired information, its design should be such that it distinguishes the sender from 
his competitors and creates a favorable impression. In other words it must be 
an effective advertising medium, an ambassador in type, a creator of good will. 

Examine your letterheads and envelopes. Look at them as critically as those 
who receive them. If you think they could be improved, call in your printer and 
ask for suggestions. It is quite possible that when you see his ideas in sketch or 
type, you will wonder why you waited to make the change. 

One of the most recent trends in letterheads is toward matched stationery, 
with the same general design in letterheads, envelopes, invoices, business cards, 
labels, and other printed forms. The basis of this trend is not only for harmony, 
but to secure the unquestioned force of repetition . . . which, in stationery as 
in all other forms of advertising, is one of the most powerful factors in securing 
favorable attention and establishing an identity that will be retained. 


This two-page spread originally appeared in Modern Printing, published monthly by the Cleveland Typothetae 
Association, and is reproduced here through the courtesy of that publication. This is good, constructive material 
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Streamlined Craftsmanship 


T IS an interesting coincidence that while a group of 
I young master printers and craftsmen was discussing 
around a dinner table recently the question, “Must crafts- 
manship give way to modern demands?” a great typog- 
rapher and craftsman in a distant city was preparing out 
of the fullness of his mind and library a magnificent answer. 
Neither knew of the act of the other, yet each was giving 
expression to an inquiry and to an answer occupying the 
minds of many conscientious printers throughout the world. 

In this machine age of mass production, can mass-pro- 
duced books, magazines, advertising literature, and the like 
bear the mark of real craftsmanship? It has been said that 
“modern demands” means “give us a lot of it, but more 
cheaply.” Too often we forget that back in 1490 when Aldus 
Manutius, the great Italian master printer, opened his plant 
in Venice, he considered that maintaining high quality was 
an inherent element of bookmaking and “earnestly sought 
in the selection of his titles and in the low price of his vol- 
umes to make knowledge universal.” 

We quote from the recent address on “Present-day Value 
of Typographic Traditions,” delivered before the annual 
convention of the Craftsmen by William Dana Orcutt, 
author of “In Quest of the Perfect Book.” “Guttenberg,” 
said Mr. Orcutt, “had conceived the idea of printing books 
and had proved it practical. Fust and Schoeffer, Sweynheym 
and Pannertz, John of Spires, and Nicolas Jenson had, each 
in his turn, contributed to what had gone before, and thus 
prepared the way for Aldus; but no one of these great 
figures had visualized the relation which the new invention 
bore to learning or to the civilization of the world. They 
were satisfied if their books compared favorably with the 
manuscripts they imitated, and found a limited sale among 
the wealthy book-collectors and well-to-do students and 
professors.” 

To Aldus, manuscripts, alone and as such, imprisoned 
the souls of authors. Only in multiplying the classics so 
that all the world might read did the great printer feel 
that the souls of the authors were liberated from bondage. 
“A printer expressed himself in the design of his type and in 
the accuracy of his text quite as much as in the quality of 
his workmanship. Aldus was not content simply to copy 
what other printers had done before him, . . . but to apply 
his scholarship and experience to extending the world’s 
horizon of learning through the new accessible medium of 
the printed book.” 

From the beginning the great bookmakers, Aldus Manu- 
tius and Robert Estienne, “recognized that type was in- 
tended to be the vehicle of the written word and that the 
function of the artist-printer was so to select his type and 
so to design its arrangement that there should be perfect 
codrdination.” They laid down basic architectural laws 
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which made “those earliest printed volumes unsurpassable 
in beauty of line and in balance of typographical harmony.” 
They streamlined the work of their predecessors, giving it 
that artistic touch, the inspiration of which the earlier 
masters failed to catch. 

Today booklovers, printers, and publishers go back to 
those old books for typographical standards, even for low- 
cost books. Nowadays, as conscientious craftsmen, they 
cannot bring themselves, nor can they afford, to turn out 
printed matter badly any more than an automobile manu- 
facturer can afford to produce a car without perfect motor 
and streamlines. So the answer to the inquiring young mas- 
ter printers around the dinner table is: “No, craftsmanship 
need not give way to modern demands.” 


The Toll of Slow Speeds 


EDUCED to simplest terms, what the buyer really buys 
from the printer is paper area—one, ten, fifty, five 
hundred, or a thousand square inches of area, printed 
in units of a thousand impressions on one or two sides 
in one or more colors. As the selling price of a thousand 
impressions naturally is based on the cost—everything 
else being equal, and the printer being to a reasonable 
extent profit-minded—whatever affects the cost is reflected 
directly in the selling price. 

Wages, averaging a little over 47 per cent of the cost, 
exclusive of materials, is the largest single item of cost. 
In the normal operation of a plant, wages vary compara- 
tively little. But if the plant can be made to produce 
more thousands of impressions at the same wage cost, 
then the wage cost a thousand impressions is reduced and 
the price a thousand impressions to the customer is cor- 
respondingly reduced. 

In the sixth of a series of monographs on “Straight 
Thinking,” the Miehle Printing Press Company shows 
that in 1929, with a 44-hour work week and press pro- 
duction averaging 2,000 impressions an hour, not con- 
sidering makeready and non-productive time, the wage 
cost of a thousand impressions was 48 cents. On these 
same presses, at the hours and wages prevailing today, 
the wage cost a thousand is about 54 cents—an increase 
since 1929 of 6 cents a thousand, or 121% per cent. 

From a competitive standpoint, however, the printer 
who today is still operating his old presses with their 
2,000-average impressions is at a still greater handicap, 
because press speeds have increased to an average of 
2,400 an hour. Therefore at today’s prevailing hours and 
wages, the wage cost a thousand impressions has dropped 
to 45 cents, or 9 cents below today’s production on the 
slower presses, a 16 per cent wage cost handicap which 
the user of the slower press must overcome in calculating 
his selling price a thousand impressions. 
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It may be a long step between the wage cost a thou- 
sand impressions and the selling price, nevertheless the 
above figures have a deep significance. Printers may fix 
their selling prices in whatever way their personal whims 
and the vagaries of competition may influence them, but 
deep down in the vitals of production, the slow speeds 
are burning more wage-oil a thousand impressions and 
taking a relentless toll in costs, despite the balmy appear- 
ance of “selling prices that get the business.” Printers 
who would be progressive and prosperous can no more 
go on with obsolete methods and machines than can the 
motorist who today still clings to his model T. In this 
age of speed, all must revise pace and cadence. It’s the 
easiest thing in the world to be left behind! 


The Demand-Market and Credits 


HE SHARP UPTURN in the demand for printing, which 

by many was expected to set in immediately after the 
turn of the year, failed to materialize, although some 
printers in certain lines report gradually increasing vol- 
ume. Observers, who watch the activity relationship be- 
tween printing and general industrial business, report that 
the present “lag” is true to form because general industrial 
activity itself is coming back slowly, causing a “lag” in 
the printing field. 

Wishing for a definite acceleration in the upturn is uni- 
versal. So far, the signs are mostly favorable and the con- 
ditions at least hopeful. Those charged with sales promo- 
tion are optimistically laying plans for early drives, but 
powers-that-be seem to be deliberate in the examination 
of such plans and of the existing conditions before giving 
the high-sign to proceed. As soon as the leashes are un- 
loosed, the printers may expect a definite increase in vol- 
ume of business. 

At such a time there is need for certain restraints. Print- 
ers, eager to get the business so appealingly near, are prone 
to do two things that often lead them into trouble: First, 
cut the price or shave it down to such a point that doubts 
arise as to whether the business should be taken after all; 
second, grow careless about the customer’s credit and 
habits of paying bills, and finally, in eagerness for the 
order, flaunt judgment and “take a chance.” 

In the rush for business after an upturn sets in, too many 
forget that when the customer wants to buy and often must 
buy, the market becomes a demand-market, in reality a 
seller’s market in which the seller ordinarily sets the price. 
If all printers were to fix this fact in mind and not be so 
eager to sell at “cut prices,” the tone of the market would 
be firmer and customers would pay the fair prices at which 
printers deliberately ought to sell. 

A printer’s credit man who constantly is checking on 
customers’ ability to pay on agreed terms, will not over- 
look the fact that even the best of customers with good rec- 
ords of prompt payment may come through depression and 
recession periods with working capital impaired by opera- 
ting losses or by frozen inventories or even by poor credit 
risks among their own customers. Furthermore, when an 
upturn starts, immediately there is a demand by such cus- 
tomers for increased working capital, and one of the best 
ways to obtain it is to buy from printers and other sources 
of supply on longer terms by delayed payments. It is wise 
to be cautious of these two potential sources of loss. 


Reaction to Injustice 


HE COUNTRY is now in the tenth year of the great de- 

pression. The first three were years of swift decline, 
wage cuts, and employment decrease. Foundations which 
had sustained the economic structure of the most pros- 
perous country in the world seemed slipping away under 
foot. Perplexity and confusion were rampant. 

Desperately the country turned to a change in political 
leadership which promised much. But accusations of a 
political campaign were soon reéchoed in finger-pointing 
of one economic group towards another—no one was 
getting a square deal because someone else was at fault. 
From college, counting room, and farm emerged scores 
of panaceas for the country’s ills. Some were tried and 
found wanting; others, like the procession in the sculp- 
tured Fountain of Time, rising out of obscurity, seem 
doomed to pass on into it again. Consideration for the 
rights of others, and particularly for the general good, 
is lost sight of in the selfish struggle to control or to 
enhance group entity. 

One example of a seemingly distorted panacea is the 
Wagner Wages and Hours Act. Whatever may be the 
merits of the law, whatever may have been the motives 
back of the N. L. R. B.’s administration of the law, its 
hearings of charges and its rulings and findings have 
provoked wide-spread complaints against the board for 
alleged unfairness to employers, to individual employes, 
and to some factions of organized labor. It is not to be 
wondered at that demands have been made, both in and 
out of Congress, for a general revision, if not for the 
absolute repeal of the law. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has a long and consistent record 
of sympathy for the rights of organized labor. These 
rights are vouchsafed in the Constitution. But the same 
rights are also guaranteed to every other group of citi- 
zens, whether owners of business, managers, unorganized 
workmen, or other organized labor groups. We all live 
under the benign shade of the same tree. 

The attempt of the administrators of the Wagner law 
to interpret it, seemingly giving one right to workers and 
denying the same right to employers, another right to 
organized labor and denying it to unorganized individual 
workers, or even to another group of organized workers, 
has aroused indignant reaction of the American people 
against such injustice. 

In the upward advance of the economic security of the 
worker, every lover of liberty and justice, be he em- 
ployer, individual worker, or organized worker, deep 
down in his conscience knows that liberty and justice 
can be vouchsafed to all only by laws that insure their 
sanctity and by interpretations that leave undistorted 
the letter and the spirit. If the Wagner law be a good law, 
let it be interpreted and administered with justice. If it 
atefpreted and administered, then away 
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TRREWILITIES 


Stray gleams of fact for the craftsman and student; nuggets of information 


collected from various sources and presented here for your edification and diversion > 


Printers Win Question Bees 

e That printers are among the _best-in- 
formed people is attested to by “Uncle” Jim 
McWilliams, well known conductor of a 
radio “question bee.” When a printer ap- 
peared among the contestants recently, 
Uncle Jim said, “That man is going to win 
a prize.” He did. He took first place. In 
fact, Uncle Jim says he has never had a 
printer as a contestant in his radio show 
who has not won a prize. 


Over Half Century of Work 


e After forty-five years in the composing 
room of the Chicago Tribune, thirty-two 
years of which time he was foreman of the 
room, Leo Loewenberg recently voluntarily 
retired on a pension. The employes pre- 
sented him with a gold makeup rule, a 
platinum medalion with diamond center, 
and a parchment framed in gold expressing 
admiration and respect. “If I have been 
at all a success here,” said Mr. Loewen- 
berg, “I attribute it to the loyalty and co- 
operation of all in the composing room. 
When necessary, the boys were always 
willing to put on a little extra spurt of 
effort. The spirit of codperation between 
man and management is what helps to 
make a great institution.” 


German Type for Germany 


e A former printer in the United States, 
now residing in Copenhagen, sends us a 
translation of an editorial appearing in the 
German publication Druck und Werbekunst 
in which it is stated: “We are prepared to 
fetch forth our German type which has for 
so long seemed: half forgotten. . . . The 
question as to which type is the more easily 
readable has resulted in active research 
during late years. In no case was it pos- 
sible to prove Roman type is easier to read; 
quite the contrary. German type means 
more to us than Roman type to other na- 
tions. To us it is expressive of the distinc- 
tive national character of all the German 
people themselves. 

“The chief features are Northern and 
Gothic, the expression of all art in the mid- 
dle ages, and have not been derived from 
any Mediterranean culture. This Northern, 
Gothic character has only been retained by 
the German race, in spite of all cosmopoli- 
tanism and enlightenment of the last cen- 
turies—a symbol that God means us to go 
our own way and not to be engulfed in the 
sameness of so-called civilized peoples.” 

Our correspondent submits the translation 
as a contribution to the understanding of 
the German Nazi spirit. At the same time, 
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he points out that a report such as was 
reprinted in THE INLAND PrinTER (October, 
1938) dealing with working hours and dis- 
banding of unions in Germany, could not 
have been printed in a Danish paper. “It 
is very difficult at present,” he says, “to 
get any paper, even a politically neutral 
trade paper, to print any facts showing the 
real and true character of the Nazi regime. 
Not that there is much doubt about its na- 
ture, but the Danish press as a whole treads 
warily. It isn’t law or any decrees that holds 
it back. All the German advertisers simply 
threaten to withdraw their advertising—a 
sure and very effective form of control.” 


News-print From Straw 

e Dr. F. W. Hochstetter, backed by Joe 
C. Trees, Pittsburgh oil millionaire, after 
fifteen years of research work, has perfected 
a news-print made from wheat straw from 
Pennsylvania farms. Ten sample tons of 
the new paper will be tested by Pittsburgh 
newspapers to see whether it will stand up 
under exhaustive tests on modern high- 
speed presses. It is estimated that it can 
be produced for $35 to $37 a ton, which is 
from $10 to $15 a ton less than the’ cost 
of the lowest-priced news-print made from 
wood pulp. 

The inventor claims the paper can be 
made from Florida grass, goldenrod stems, 
potato and cotton-plant stems, and other 
growths that are now a total loss to farmers. 
A by-product is a synthetic cotton, not yet 
perfected. The pulp from used paper can be 
reclaimed successfully and used over and 
over again. 


Letterpress and Lithograph 

e According to the British and Colonial 
Printer, the number of union workers em- 
ployed in letterpress printing in the British 
Isles is 77,000 as against 38,500 in lithogra- 
phy. About half of the letterpress workers 
are employed in London, and about a third 
of the lithographers. The ratio of workers 
is said to represent approximately the vol- 
ume of the business turned out by the two 
methods, showing that lithography in Great 
Britain has gained over letterpress much 
more than in America. 


Copyrighted Copies Deposits 

e@ The Supreme Court of the United States 
has ruled that it is not necessary to deposit 
copies of published matter in the library of 
Congress to secure copyright protection. 
The court found that the copyright statute 
states that no action for infringement shall 
lie “until” copies are deposited; it does not 
say “unless” there is such a deposit. 


Man of Many “Firsts” 

e As a youth of sixteen, he became a 
photographer on the staff of the New York 
Graphic and took the first photograph of 
Brooklyn Bridge. Later he made the first 
halftone screen from which he made the 
first halftone engraving. He invented the 
first method for sending pictures by tele- 
graph; he invented a process of intaglio 
engraving; he introduced color plates for 
Sunday newspapers. British engravers have 
honored him with a gold medal, and Ameri- 
can printers and engravers have placed him 
high in their hall of fame. He is Stephen 
H. Horgan, a man of many parts, who made 
possible the blessings of reproduced graphic 
art. Readers of THE INLAND PRINTER know 
that Mr. Horgan has contributed articles to 
its pages for many years. 


Eminent Leadership 

e Few men in industrial America have the 
distinction of such protracted and diversi- 
fied leadership as George Kimble Horn, of 
Baltimore. After serving the Label Manu- 
facturers National Association for ten years 
as its president, the directors of that asso- 
ciation recently tendered Mr. Horn an en- 
grossed testimonial of their affection and 
esteem and retired him to the chairmanship 
of the board. Mr. Horn also holds the gold 
medal for distinguished service to printing 
presented by United Typothetae of America 
upon his retirement from the presidency of 
that association. He was president of the 
Baltimore Typothetae for twelve years and 
of the Baltimore-Washington Photoengrav- 
ers for twenty-three years. He was organizer 
of the Ottmar Mergenthaler School of Print- 
ing, of Baltimore. 


“One Grand” of Meetings 


e Few American printers have been in 
Washington, D. C., for a week without hav- 
ing received an invitation to attend the 
weekly luncheon meeting of the Graphic 
Arts Association. These meetings have been 
held regularly without missing a single 
week for over twenty years. The one-thou- 
sandth meeting was held a few weeks ago, 
with almost a score of men present who 
were at the first meeting. The Washington 
association holds the records for the coun- 
try—perhaps for the world—for the largest 
number of consecutive weekly meetings. 
Apparently the enthusiasm of the Capital 
group is undiminished, for it is starting on 
the “second thousand” in a whirlwind of 
energy, having proven to its satisfaction 
that the “first thousand meetings are the 
hardest.” More power to it! 
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Items submitted for comment must be sent flat, not rolled or folded. Mark “For Criticism.” Review cannot be made by mail 





Printing DEPARTMENT, CHANUTE CITY 
Scuoots, of Chanute, Kansas.—All the letter- 
heads are excellent. Design and types are 
smartly modern, yet have the essential dignity 
for a school because the sans-serif used for all 
five of them is light in tone and the sizes are 
not too large. Congratulations. 

Atrrep Hortunp, Denver, Colorado.—We 
have seldom received as many items of busi- 
ness printing so uniformly excellent and char- 
acterful typographically, and well executed 
otherwise, as those you submit. It is gratify- 
ing to us, as it must be to the customers of the 
A. B. Hirschfeld Press, your employer, to see 
such small items, even business cards, bearing 
evidence of creative layout. 

ALLEN D. Parsons, Chicago, Illinois——You 
compliment us, intimating as you appear to 
that we can point a finger at some faux pas in 
one or more of the pieces you submit. Honest, 
though, you think they are swell—you couldn’t 
have done ’em if you didn’t. Subtle, that? Yes, 
but honest. They combine glamor, atmosphere, 
readableness. In other words, “congratula- 
tions”—lots of them. 

James F. Newcoms Company, of New York 
City—Congratulations on the five booklets 
you produced for The Spool Cotton Company. 
Covers are striking, colorful, interesting. In 
view of the amount and character of the copy 
the pages of text presented a real problem, as 
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Booklet describing famous “gallery” of speci- 
mens of Swigart Paper Company, of Chicago. 
Design is in red and blue, on a white stock 


we know from experience, but they are also 
well handled. Presswork is excellent through- 
out, in fact it is difficult to imagine these 
booklets being done better. 

Leo Gaucuer, of Edmonton, Canada.— 
There’s power and interest in the layout of 
the Bissen card, but the antiquated types 
handicap the arrangement and the rules are 
too prominent. The diagonal parallel rule be- 
low the name should bleed off like the line 
above. Also, it seems the given name and 
initial are too far from the surname, though 
the cartoon effect between—made up from 
rules, parens, and half-circle ornaments— 
might excuse that if we could understand its 
significance as used. 

Tue Ronatps Press, of Montreal, Canada. 
—With every specimen absolutely top-notch 
it is impossible to mention one as being best 
—impossible, furthermore, to call any er- 
rors. For a generation, at least, Ronalds has 
kept pace with the best. It did that in the 
more conservative days when conventional 
beauty was depended upon to lure the 
reader; it keeps pace today when the mod- 
ern layout motifs and color, used to an ex- 
tent not known a generation ago, are de- 
pended upon to get attention and interest. 

Ke.tiaway-IpE Company, of Los Angeles. 
-—We congratulate you on the sparkling cat- 
alog for “Peerless Pumps,” also the smaller 
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Title page of program booklet (6 by 914) 
put out by Philadelphia Craftsmen. Design: 
Fred Weber. Dark brown on India-tint stock 


items of the same client. It is genuinely mod- 
ern and so colorful as to command the interest 
of every recipient. Design and layout are ex- 
cellent, printing also. We feel the lettering on 
the striking cover could be better and would 
prefer a somewhat warmer yellow for the solid 
panels over which display is sometimes 
printed, but the work is otherwise so high- 
grade it seems rather inappropriate to mention 
these points which are, to an extent, at least, 
rather personal. Your work always gives an 
impression of expertness. 

LITERALLY A StinGING IMPRESSION is made 
by the February blotter-calendar mailed to 
clients and prospective clients of The College 
Press, of South Lancaster, Massachusetts, for 
it is die-cut the shape of a wasp’s nest, with 
here and there a wasp. The opening lines of 
the message read: “The first paper was made 
by wasps, but it was restricted to use by them 
only.” Then follows a five-line reminder about 
the judicial use of paper with type and ink. 
The calendar and the name are printed in 
red; the rest of the job in purple. Not a bad 
idea, at all, for stinging on-the-fence clients 
into a bit of action. 

“CHRISTMAS GREETINGS FROM THE PRINTING 
Room” is the inviting, cordial title which ap- 
peared on a fourteen-page booklet sent out 
by Anthony Hordern & Sons Limited, of Syd- 


ney, Australia, to prospective customers and 





Cover (5% by 7%4) of monthly magazine is- 
sued by the Masonic Home Graphic Arts Club, 
Fort Worth, Texas. Blue, silver; blue stock 
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Will Ransom did this cover (6 by 9) for Buffalo Craftsmen 
and it’s a characteristically excellent job. Reverse plate and 
date line in old rose; oval rim black; the stock is olive-gray 





PLAID PROOFS 


Reunion Sooree, 1939 


Always distinctive is this publication, prepared and turned 
out by Carnegie printing students. Cover (5% by 8) designed 
by R. N. Ives. Ornament is deep pink, type black, stock white 
with deckled right-hand edges to give an additional richness 
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clients during the holiday interval. 
The purpose of the greeting is stated 
on a card accompanying the booklet: 
“We of the Printing Room think it 
good to let our friends, many of whom 
we never see in the daily round, know 
what manner of people we are.” 
Those who received the greeting 
quickly found what “manner of peo- 
ple” sent it: a friendly, loyal, able 
group which dispatched a word of 
cheer—“a small, still voice amidst a 
world in arms.” 

BeauTiruL INpDEED—and__ there’s 
just no other way of saying it!—is 
the calendar titled “The Beauty of 
South Africa” which Hortors Limited, 
of Capetown, South Africa, prepared 
for The Southern Life Association of 
Africa. Like all calendars it shows 
the year’s twelve months marked off 
in the usual manner, but unlike all 
calendars it includes on each of the 
twelve monthly sheets a reproduction 
of a strikingly beautiful painting by 
a South African artist—in original 
colors. Each of the twelve reproduc- 
tions measures 11% by 8% inches. 
Accompanying the calendar is a four- 
page circular containing notes on the 
reproduced paintings. Here is one 
memorable job of printing raised to 
a high level. 

How an article and insert from 
THE INLAND PrinTeER can be effec- 
tively used to announce to clients that 
the firm’s ability and facilities are 
widely recognized has been impres- 
sively demonstrated by the St. Peters- 


F LAS: ef New Type Face 


Now Available In Sizes 
36, 48, 60 And 72 Point. 


Set in 72 and 36 point Flash—Sizes 14, 18, 24, 30 point now being made 


SCHLICK-BARNER-HAYDEN, INC. - Advertising Typographers 
1919 E. Nineteenth Street 6 PRospect 0019 - Cleveland 


tribute to your firm: a message which 
reminds your clients that despite wars 
and rumors of wars, broken tradi- 
tions, missing landmarks along the 
coast of trade, you have “stood by”— 
with sales-promotion ideas which they 
could afford. The hour-glass which is 
printed in the fold ties the whole 
piece together refreshingly and pro- 
vides the folder with no small quan- 
tity of strength. 

FROM THE SPECIMENS shown in the 
elaborate portfolio issued by The 
Rein Company, Houston, Texas, it is 
readily apparent that this company’s 
Cleartone Process lends itself to most 
striking and faithful reproduction of 
unusual and difficult photography. 
The portfolio, 20 by 13, is remarkably 
well printed on eggshell stock, with 
a right-hand deckled edge. The cover 
is imprinted in black and orange on 
a delicate tint of blue, while the ex- 
hibits are lithographed on separate 
sheets in various beautiful tones, 
making the portfolio a piece of ex- 
quisite craftsmanship. Its impressive 
size and general excellence should 
bring about close contacts with im- 
portant prospects and, doubtlessly, 
new customers as a result. 

Tue Recavt Press Limitep, Mont- 
real, Canada.—That was a cordial 
Christmas card you sent in which 
you mentioned the friendly fact that 
you would give your last red cent and 
consider it well spent if it could bring 
Christmas treasures to the card’s re- 
cipient—and then topped it off by at- 


Type black, illustration blue, on India-tinted stock—a striking blotter that 
puts over its message at first glance, which was the designer’s purpose exactly 


burg Printing Company, of St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. It has prepared a 
presentation of the Vinoy Park Hotel 
insert—a demonstration of letterpress 
printing—and the story about it 
which appeared in the February issue 
of THe INLAND PrinTER, and is using 
it as a means of interesting prospects 
and clients in its workmanship. This 
clever way of handling an idea should 
be a worthwhile tip to other printers 
to supply inserts to the editors as il- 
lustrative of work which they are 
qualified to do. 

PappocK-SouLE Press, Rochester, 
New York.—Your four-page folder 
“Assurance”—printed in four colors 
—looms like a light in a sea of printed 
matter, strangely like the light pierc- 
ing the fog which envelops the light- 
house pictured on the front cover. It 
is a confidence-inspiring thing—and 
the fine message within its cover is a 


taching to the cover of the card a 
cent right in the midst of a copious 
quantity of fruit flowing from a cop- 
per-colored cornucopia. Such things 
all combined to make an attractive 
attention-getter, all right. Your print- 
ing of “Merry Christmas” vertically 
along the edge of the third cover 
made your friends turn to the mes- 
sage inside in a hurry. The whole 
piece—the dimensions of which were 
5% by 6% inches—had a friendly 
glow that really cheered. 
Huston-PaTTERSON CORPORATION, 
of Decatur, Illinois—Those are neat 
little note-paper desk containers you 
have passed out to your friends whom 
you serve so well. The thought of 
placing two months of the calendar 
year on the top of the box deserves 
a bit of respect, too. You can be cer- 
tain of one thing: the sales message 
you print above the calendars will be 
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a constant reminder to the user of the 
note-paper box that “Good Printing 
Will Make Your Business Fine dur- 
ing the Year 1939.” We liked the 
“Inside Dope” folder a lot, too, which 
you have tucked into the box, and 
which contains information to the 
man planning to lay out and write 
his own advertising or sales piece. 
Here is a little container which would 
make any office “desk-happy.” 

Press or H. N. Cornay, of New 
Orleans, Louisiana.—While the front 
of the folder announcing the cocktail 
and supper on St. Joseph night is ef- 
fective, the title being printed over a 
red impression of a circle with irreg- 
ular saw-tooth edge, the matter on 
the center spread is broken up too 
much to be pleasing. The breaking up 
is worse because it leaves wide areas 
of unused white space which made 
necessary smaller type than is really 
required for reading. Too, the white 
space is not well distributed, the sev- 
eral areas not being located to effect 
pleasing balance, and the contrast of 
open spaces and sections where type 
is definitely crowded is also unpleas- 
ing. In the final analysis, there is 
nothing so important in typography 
as readableness. 

Percy Lunp Humpurties ANnp Co. 
Limited, of London, England.—Any 
printer would be justly proud of the 
booklet which you designed and 


As THE “FIRST HISTORIC RECORD, 
in chronological order, of the Trade 
Typesetting Industry in the Dominion 
of Canada from its inception,” the 
“Chronology of Trade Typesetting in 
Canada,” by Ed T. Cooper makes its 
appearance. Through nearly seventy 
pages whose format and typography 
were designed by Cooper & Beatty, 
Limited, threads a fascinating record 
of interesting facts—a history of the 
firms which have left an indelible 
mark on the escutcheon of progress 
in the typesetting industry in Canada. 
The book, which measures 534 by 81% 
inches, is set in Monotype Caslon 
Old Style, 337 E. Rules whose color 
is green set off the running heads, 
text matter, and folios. The presswork 
and the binding are the product of 
The Ryerson Press, of Toronto. Mr. 
Cooper has given the industry some- 
thing of real and lasting worth. 

IF THE FIRST MONTH’S WORK is an 
example of the type of craftsmanship 
to be expected from the Franciscan 
Press, recently inaugurated in San 
Francisco, by C. R. Beran and Lynn 
Hagemann, this reviewer, if he may 
be permitted to don the mantle of 
prophecy for a moment, would with- 
out a shade of hesitancy predict a 
brilliant future for these two crafts- 
men whose rooms include no presses 
and who specialize in hand-set ad 
composition and _ offset printing. 
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This announcement quickly makes its point, and creates an impression of 
expertness and progressiveness for this well known typographer of New York 
City. The ingenious “modernism” of illustration adds humor and provocation 


printed for London’s Savoy Hotel, 
and which is distributed chiefly in 
the United States and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, in Europe. The brilliant photo- 
graphs by Norman Parkinson of 
Dover Street, which fill the booklet, 
should stir the wanderlust and the 
memories of even the most staid of 
world travelers, for from them one 
catches a fleeting glimpse of London 
—its beauties, its history, its pagean- 
try. The all-over bleed pages are es- 
pecially enticing. Nelson’s Column 
in Trafalgar Square, standing impos- 
ingly against a background of clouds, 
is truly a masterpiece. You have scat- 
tered color throughout the eighteen 
pages in just sufficient quantity to 
bring out all the effectiveness of the 
black text matter. 


Looking from their seventh-floor shop 
they evidently have gained inspiration 
from their view of the Bay Bridge, 
Treasure Island, and Mount Tamal- 
pais, for the offset work in the Island 
Club folder and the brochure of Liv- 
ingston Bros. is that of only the top 
flight of graphic arts workmen. The 
blue and white Davis Schonwasser 
piece is another work for which he 
offers no apologies—and need not. 
Tue Joun S. Corrett Company, 
of Easton, Pennsylvania—‘Let the 
chips fall where they may.” We vote 
for the W. L. & S. letterhead the cus- 
tomer rejected, that is, “B.” Layout 
“A” might have been done 25 years 
ago. The type of “B,” our preference, 
is printed a bit too high on the sheet, 
but that of “A” is even more so. “A” 


A 
Valentine 


Ss 
ss 
What is the meaning of the song 
That rings so clear and loud, 
Thou nightingale amid the copse, 
Thou lark above the cloud? 
What says thy song, thou joyous thrush, 
Up in the walnut tree? 


“I love my Love, because I know 
My Love loves me” 


as 


What is the meaning of thy thought, 
O maiden fair and young? 

There is such pleasure in thine eyes, 
Such music on thy tongue; 

There is such glory on thy face 
What can the meaning be? 

“I love my Love, because | know 
cMy Love loves me” 


O happy words! at Beauty's feet 
We sing them ere our prime; 
And when the early summers pass, 

And Care comes on with Time, 
Still be it ours, in Care’s despite, 
To join the chorus free: 
“I love my Love, because | know 
My Love loves me” 


Greeting (6 by 914) issued by Horace and Nettie Burton Carr, 
Cleveland. Designed by Frank H. Teagle, Junior, member of 
Carr staf. Type dark blue, ornaments pink; blue-gray stock 


— 





... Whether it is slender or bulky is not the question. The real 
consideration is fitness. 

.-- Certainly the advertising budget needs to be in fine trim right 
now for a strenuous autumn season. 

. Certainly, too, it needs careful handling during the next several 
weeks if you are to get the most out of it. 

.-. As a wise budgeteer, you will be sure in these days: 


To buy sales effectiveness—not pretty pictures, not fine language, 
but hi, 


printed ip 





6 


To buy according to a basic plan—not haphazardly, not by hunch, 
but systematically for predetermined objectives. 


To buy intelligently, where estimates comprise a practical plan 
of production, and where extras are strictly controlled. 


Page (6 by 9) from The Three Circles, Evans-Winter-Hebb, 
Detroit. Tan tint. Halftone of boxer appeared in the original 
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BODONI BOLD 
CONDENSED 


Ee another milestone 


Bodoni Bold Condensed is here and 
with its coming, another mj 

in Bodoni history is passed. True to 
tradition it retains that “tailored” 
appearance for which Bodoni has so 
long been famous, yetFeaches a new) 


display~Available in 





MONSEN-CHICAGO 


ORTH FRANKLIN ST. SUPerior 1223 





Mailing card (51% by 8%) on which illustration is in light 
pink, type black. Always good promotion from this concern 
which usually gets the jump on the newest type offerings 


ated 


THIS IS CHET CAHOON OF CAHOON’S HOLLOW 
AND HIS SQUIRREL RIFLE. CHET HAS A KEEN EYE 
(SEE CUT) BUT HIS EQUIPMENT IS ANTIQUATED. 
WHILE CHET’S OVERHEAD IS LOW HIS METHODS 
OF GETTING DINNER ARE VERY UNCERTAIN. 


Tue RAPID SERVICE Press 


1S UP-TO-DATE IN EVERY WAY AND WITH GREAT 
SPEED AND CERTAINTY PRODUCES PRINTING 
BY PRECISION METHODS, MODERN EQUIPMENT, 
SMOOTH ORGANIZATION AND BY OPERATING 


DAY « NIGHT 41470 ATLANTIC AVE. 


LIBERTY 1840 


One of a@ series of “Post-Blotters” (534 by 9%) sent out by 
this Boston organization. Two blues and purple on white. 
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is decidedly static, whereas there’s 
interest and character as well in the 
off-center arrangement of “B.” Due 
to its tone and the sizes used the type 
of “B” is weaker than we believe it 
should be, more like what would be 
suitable for the stationery of a doc- 
tor or a lawyer than for the particular 
business which admits belief in ad- 
vertising by doing it. Your letter is 
non-committal—due, presumably, to 
desire to be fair and, shall we say, 
neutral—but what do you wager our 
judgment, or opinion, doesn’t coin- 
cide with yours? 

Junior Hicu ScuHoot, of Lansing, 
Michigan.—There is something new 
under the sun. We do not recall a 
program handled like that for the 
school’s Christmas concert. It is 
printed on a leaf 5 by 9 inches and 
folded twice with the program in- 
side. On one of the end folds, outside, 
the display is printed to simulate the 
effect of an envelope with “A Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year” 
as the corner card and the copy 
“Christmas Concert, French Audi- 
torium, December 15, 1936,” in three 
lines where addressing is customarily 
done. An illustration of Santa Claus 
and his deers, printed in red in the 
upper right-hand corner, suggests 
the stamp. Composition is good. We 
will shortly be receiving other pro- 
grams handled similarly, as other 
readers make use of the idea and con- 
tribute ideas you can use. Contribu- 
tors to this department live up to the 
noble Craftsman slogan “Share Your 
Knowledge.” 

THERE ARE CALENDARS and calen- 
dars—and the fine one produced by 
Pomerantz, of Philadelphia, is one 
of the italicized type, for definitely 
does it make an impression on the eye 
of one to whom most calendars are a 
dull recital in type of twelve months 
full of days whose total ranges from 
twenty-eight to thirty-one. The calen- 
dar at first glance takes on the ap- 
pearance of a booklet whose title is 
“365 Days of Good Wishes for 1939.” 
A half-spiral binder (?) completes 
the illusion. But on checking up on 
the “good wishes” within, one is 
pleased to discover a really usable— 
and withal beautiful—piece of crafts- 
manship, something that any lover of 
good work would hesitate to put any 
place except where it would be on 
view every one of the 365 days so well 
advertised. It is a two-color job— 
green and black—and the size when 
folded is approximately 842 by 10 
inches. The stock: white. 

J. Harry DrescH er, of Baltimore, 
Maryland.—That was an illusioning 
pair of blotters you prepared—op- 
tically illusioning, of course, as you 
point out—as an introduction to your 
sales message about there being no 
illusion about blotters as a means of 
reaching people to whom you want to 
talk. The two blotters, placed side by 
side, gave, because of their shape, a 
distinct impression that one was 
larger than the other, or one smaller 
than the other, whichever way you 
want to put it. Strange would be the 


man who didn’t stop a passing co- 
worker or fellow executive to ask him 
to select the larger blotter, and 
strange would he be if he didn’t take 
joy in placing them together to prove 
that they were of identical size. In- 
deed, this blotter—or pair of blotters 
—is an attention snagger—no doubt 
on that score. And it’s a choice bit of 
selling you do on it, too. 

Rocer Hott, of Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts.—Your specimens are neat, 
also entirely satisfactory for the pur- 
pose. Some lack punch, but in the 
case of some—programs for instance 
—that is not so essential as in pub- 
licity printing. In so far as layout 
and display are concerned, one of the 
best items, if not the best one, is the 
folder, “Class of 1942—an Invita- 
tion,” printed in deep blue and silver 
on blue paper of middle value. It is 
handicapped, however, by the vertical 
line, “Class of 1942,” but even more 
so by the use of that ugly type, 
Broadway, which was once for a very 
short period more than a vogue, in 
fact a rage. A prominent advertising 
typographer announced six or seven 
years ago that for a while he couldn’t 
stock enough of it, but that all of a 
sudden love on the part of advertisers 
turned to hate—at least aversion— 
and so he melted it up. Better late 
than never; follow his lead. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS ABOUT “BLESSED 
EVENTS” usually arrive in an envelope 
a couple of inches by a couple of 
more inches—which in more than one 
instance has placed it at the bottom 
of the morning mail. But no charge 
will one ever bring against the an- 
nouncement dispatched to the friends 
and relatives interested in the arrival 
of Jackie at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Shaw, of Buffalo, New York. 
The announcement, folded once—be- 
lieve it or not, as Ripley would ex- 
claim—measures 12% by 914. “We’ve 
Grabbed Another Little Bit of 
Heaven” titles the good news, and a 
generous portion of hand reaching 
across the paper gives emphasis to 
the viewpoint. On opening, one finds 
a clever bit of text mentioning angels 
and a lack of understanding as to 
how they could part with an “eight 
pound seven ounce heavenly bundle 
of femininity.” Such a clever an- 
nouncement is telling the world in a 
big—and novel way. 

WESTDALE SECONDARY SCHOOL, of 
Hamilton, Ontario.—The peep you’ve 
given us of the work your students 
of art and printing do inspires desire 
for more. While layout and typogra- 
phy, also papers and colors, rank high, 
we are particularly thrilled over the 
excellence of the illustration plates 
of the rabbit picture in colors on the 
greeting folder of Helen and Cluff 
Hawes, also on the program for “The 
Ivory Door” cut by students from 
rubber or linoleum. The “line” cut 
on the title of the latter is particu- 
larly fine. With linoleum, rubber, and 
offset besetting them, it is small won- 
der photoengravers are thinking in 
terms of “More Business.” Later— 
in a “Clinic” feature or in a corner 
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here—we shall show how spacing and 
distribution of colors on the title page 
of the “Parents’ Night” program could 
be improved, but, aside from that, little 
adverse criticism may be leveled at lay- 
out and typography. 

KeELLER-CRESCENT COMPANY, Evans- 
ville, Indiana.—Your February “Mailing 
of the Month,” the thirteenth of a series 
of “printed specimens demonstrating 
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IS THERE SUCH A THING AS 
PSYCHOLOGY 
of TYPOGRAPHY ? 


They'll tell you that type talks... that 
you should use different type faces when 
you want your message to shout, whisper 
or speak in an ordinary tone ... or when 
you want it to suggest strength, delicacy 
or refinement. True! But the principle is 
very simple. Just let your type dress be 
appropriate to the occasion. However, U 
equally important, in creating the desired 
mental impression, is how the type is used. 
Here at Detroit Type we can help you with 
the selection and the use. Let's put the f 
psychology of typography to work for you. 
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DETROIT TYPESETTING COMPANY.~} ¢ 
1959 East Jefferson Fitzroy 5970 


























Shrewdly planned and executed advertise- 
ment which appeared as a page in The Ad- 
crafter, publication of the Detroit ad club 


Keller-Crescent’s facilities for producing 
all types of sales-promotion literature,” 
is an enticing piece of workmanship, and 
this reviewer wasted no moments in open- 
ing the yellow folder to determine to 
what the cut-in arrow on the brown stock 
was pointing. Your insertion of the Servel 
folder was a splendid thought, for peek- 
ing through the opening as it does it 
helps create interest in the message you 
present inside. It’s surprising how this 
folder looks like a four-color job. You’ve 
printed the illustration and a few lines 
of type in blue and the body of the mes- 
sage in brown—both of which appear 
on a bright yellow stock. The brown- 
stock container, stitched so as to hold 
the Servel folder securely in _ place, 
in effect adds another color. 

Joun Mannion, of Chicago, Illinois. 
—Your “Prostheticlinic” brochure of 
Austenal Laboratories affords no oppor- 
tunity for constructive criticism. Your 
planning as represented by layout was 
intelligently done. Illustrations showing 
dental work are not only impressively 
clear, but against solid black back- 
grounds, bled off in the modern manner, 
the pages have sparkle and a punch 
which commands attention. Like mechan- 
ical equipments, jaws of teeth are difh- 
cult to illustrate interestingly, but your 
realization of the problem and ability to 
dress them up with devices which con- 
tribute a degree of glamor and which 
spotlight them turned the trick. As the 
whiteness of the halftones stands out 
against black, the copy exceptionally 
well composed in Garamond Bold is 
similarly spotlighted in the open sections 


on each page. It’s a great piece of work 
and another virtue—and it leaves some 
unmentioned—is the excellent presswork 
for which George I. McKiernan & Com- 
pany wins deserved applause. 

Dantet K. Snort, of Laurel, Delaware. 
— “Rehoboth Rhythms” is an interesting 
case-bound book of short poems. Binding 
and paper are good and typography of 
the verses is neat, although where the 

poem is short it is printed too low on 
the paper edge. It is practically cen- 
tered, whereas it should be enough 
above center to compensate for the 
optical illusion which causes print 
exactly centered to appear below cen- 
ter and to invoke the blessings of 
Proportion which decrees a pleasing 
variety between areas, in this case 
between top and bottom margins. 
Contemplate what the small panel on 
the dedication page would look like 
if located two or three picas higher, 
as it should be; in short, raised so 
the space above would be on the 
ratio of two units in comparison with 
three units for the lower space, and 
you'll never again center such things 
on a page. Finally, it is unfortunate 
you couldn’t stamp the title on the 
front with white leaf instead of print- 
ing it. The result would have been 
infinitely better and made the first 
impression more pleasing. 

M. F. McGrew, of Crafton, Penn- 
sylvania.—Your message for the new 
year which read “May you have a 
GOLDEN 1939” deserves golden con- 
gratulations for the novelty of the 

presentation idea. The plan of trimming 
the stock (gold on one side and white 
on the other) in such a way that the “1” 
and the “9” appeared on the gold-colored 
stock and the “3” and the other “9” on 
the white stock was clever—the fold be- 
ing made so that the “M” in your initial 
and the first letter of your last name was 
part of the design of the piece. It was 
just another case where simplicity shows 
its power in printing. The envelope con- 
taining the card and carrying the line 
“You had a white Christmas, now .. .” 
as a means of pulling the recipient in- 
side the envelope was novel, too—if a 
white Christmas was general in the vicin- 
ity where the cards were sent. Most folks 
hope for that kind of a Christmas in the 
northern climes, anyway, so no adverse 
criticism should be yours if there hap- 
pened to be no snow in the backyard of 
a few of those who were so generously 
remembered by you with this greeting. 
The “teaser” idea was good. 

Mount Peasant Press, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania—Among the numerous 
1939 calendars which have come to the 
editorial desk, the contribution from the 
Mount Pleasant Press, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, is quite original in con- 
ception and commendable from the 
standpoint of production excellence. For 
many years the Mount Pleasant Press 
has specialized in color process and 
black-and-white printing for florists and 
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Right: V erse-bearing blotter is printed in 
dark blue with yellow tints; salmon stock 
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Here’s alittle card (4% by 5%) with a personality all 
its own. It’s light green and black, on a gray laid stock 
which adds a subtle richness of impression to mailing 





A young man lives in the future; 
An old man lives in the past. 

For youth, time is moving too slowly; 
For age, it is moving too fast. 


A young man dreams of the gladness 
The years just before him will bring; 

An old man dreams of his pleasures 
When life held the magic of spring. 


But youth and age are in error! 
The present alone can convey 

The joy and cheer and contentment 
We seek as we journey life’s way. 


Today is the time to be happy! 
No matter how young or how old 
It’s always today that must bring us 
The blessings our fortunes unfold. 
~LAWRENCE HAWTHORNE 








You TAKE A CHANCE when investing in an undrilled oil well. It may 
gush you a fortune, or it might be dry. Likewise do you gamble when 
you permit an ordinary printer to produce your advertising—it may 
he good. Your advertising dollars will do their job far more effec- 
tively if experience and planning are used before the campaign is 
started. THE STERLING PRESS can help eliminate this costly 
gambling—our capabilities have been tried and tested. Let us show 
you, without obligation. 
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Lithographers * Printers + Engravers ® 1150 SANTEE ST.. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. ¢ R. A. HEFFNER, PRESIDENT 



















I& your printing gelling things Bante? sical stivins 


mercial printing is supposed to accomplish something ... it either affords convenience and acts as a 
service. If there is any question 


handise or some i: 





saver of time, or is intended to sell 
in your mind regarding the efficiency of your sales literature we would like to discuss it with you. 
Customer-consultations play a big pact in the Frye Printing Company business. Our work is in- 
dividualized to meet certain demands ani is never standardized to fit all business and professions 


FRYE PRINTING COMPANY 


W. C. Reddick +624 EAST CAPITOL+ MAIN 203 
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* ailing PATIENTLY GETS US NOWHERE 
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* IT’S WORKING PATIENTLY THAT DOES IT 


FRYE & SMITH, LTD., Printing and Phato Offeet 
850 THIRD AVENUE, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA + PHONE, MAIN 8175 
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"I Had a Free Ride!” 


“~~ You might think I’m just a humble blotter... but 
| am one of the most effective advertising mediums 
to reach your desk today. | can be enclosed with 
statements, invoices, letters, announcements, etc., at 
no additional postage cost . . . without a separate 





Start the Blotter-a-Month Idea NOW! envelope, and with only one addressing. Yes, | ride 
Here is a economicel way for you to ‘free’... carry my message and serve a useful purpose 
place before your customers a series of =: Ve the ‘humble’ blotter.” 


discussions or “talks” on your service 
or product . . .We will be glad to help 
_ you design an attractive series . . Call THE FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. wou JA 7281 


416 West Main Street Louisville, Kentucky 





Appropriate for its territory is The Sterling Press’s blotter, which was printed black and brown 
on yellow stock (and also on gray stock, for variety). Curious colors are found on the blotter of 
Frye Printing Company, Springfield, Illinois: orange and purple on salmon stock—quite 
unusual! Frye & Smith, Limited, offers a blotter that is conservative almost to the point of inef- 
fectiveness; its major appeal results from the old-rose blotter stock, green stars, and dark blue 
type. Franklin’s blotter is notable chiefly for the idea it conveys, although its color scheme is 
interesting: maroon and black on a light orange background. The little card under the arm of 
the humorous “carrier” is white, stands right out. Good thought here for potential blotter users 
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nurseries. It is natural that the calendar 
“says it with flowers.” Beautiful four-color 
process printing on fifteen of the seventeen 
pages portrays with striking fidelity the 
many lovely variations of colorful garden 
blooms that, deep in our hearts, we all 
dream of raising in our gardens and on the 
lawns surrounding our ivy-clad cottage. The 
pages are replete with appropriate senti- 
ment. Two pages in black-and-white are de- 
voted to the interests of the firm, J. Horace 
McFarland Company, and the 12% by 914 
inch souvenir is printed on heavy muslin- 
finish stock, spiral bound. A splendid con- 
tribution to printed craftsmanship and truly 
worthy of gracing home and office. 

Tue ALDINE Press, of Toronto, Ontario. 
—While your booklet, “Type Faces,” is de- 
cent enough and a practical utility, we feel 
you missed a bet making it so plain and 
colorless. A book with more glamor—bigger, 
with color and a striking cover—would not 
only have made your type and your service 
seem more important, but would have 
demonstrated your ability to handle the most 
important commissions. The cover, of three 
lines squared up, is neat but commonplace. 
It would be improved by setting the first 
and third lines in the bold of Kabel rather 
than the light, spacing the lines farther 
apart, and dropping the group a wee bit. 
Though the lines are too closely spaced, the 
title page is neat and pleasing. However, it 
is devoid of character. Concluding, we sug- 
gest the advantages of toning up your type 
equipment through the addition of some of 
the later and more characterful faces. Your 
reviewer recalls how difficult it was to wait 
for a shipment of Cheltenham, but that was 
nearly thirty years ago. Frankly, the type is 
no longer welcomed. Times change and 
types change with time; and both printing 
and typesetting are promoted through pe- 
riodic additions of new fonts. Automobile 
makers change models yearly to make the 
car owner feel his old family bus stamps 
him as a back number. Type, and especially 
display type, becomes obsolete quicker than 
it did when your reviewer was a compositor, 
not because the makers try to make it obso- 
lete but because the advertising fraternity, 
your customer, demands something new. 

Horace E. Moore, of Whitehorse, Yukon 
Territory.—It is a real thrill to be contem- 
plating specimens turned out in a plant so 
far north that the temperature—outside, of 
course—registered 60-odd degrees below 
zero. It is a greater thrill to think of a fellow 
so in love with his craft he will do so well 
where volume of business can’t be such as 
to permit purchase of much type. In fact, 
we feel that your work would be greatly im- 
proved only by use of more modern faces. 
Stationery of The Whitehorse Star, your 
paper, the envelope especially, ranks with 
the top 25 per cent of stationery used for 
similar papers, and bigger ones, here in the 
States. “Published on the Trail of 98” is 
most effectively placed along the bottom of 
the envelope, apart from the regulation mat- 
ter (name of paper and address) conven- 
tionally located in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner. The rule-form specimens would be im- 
proved by closer joining of lines and more 
care in justification, particularly in order 
that the horizontal lines, on which writing 
is done, would be straighter. Several of 
these forms could have been more econom- 
ically produced, and would also be more 
workmanlike, if the “work and twist” idea 
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were followed. This involves two forms and 
stock double size, but does not increase 
press run just as work and turn forms do 
not. Vertical lines are in one form and hori- 
zontal lines in the other. These are located 
and made up in the chase so that when the 
sheet is twisted, after printed once, the de- 
sired result is achieved. It is much simpier 
as a rule than making up a single form. 
CREATIVE PrintiInc Company, of Ogden, 
Utah.—The map which you attached to the 
folder whose cover reproduces a nude figure 
in lights and darks would leave no doubt 
in the mind of a recipient as to the location 
of your plant—if he is acquainted with your 
city. Suppose you had a purpose in omitting 
the name of your city from either the map 
or the folder, which, of course, is okay, if 
you didn’t send them out of town. But these 
pieces of sales material do get around, and 
if we had our way we'd insist that all pieces 
of material of a sales nature should carry 
not only the name of the advertiser and the 
street address, but also the city or town 
name. But these words of comment should 
not obscure the fact that you’ve done another 
bit of interest-provoking printing. Your map 
is obviously hand sketched—as though a 
salesman had sat down at a client’s desk and 
drawn the streets and buildings on a rough 
sheet of paper; which is not at all a bad 
idea. The mailing piece accompanying it 
which says inside that “You Can See for 
Yourself . . .” contains a bit of word fash- 
ioning we like to see. The cartoons help 
to cheer up the words no end. We gather 
from the back cover that this is really an 
edition of The Ogdenite, which you pub- 
lish. Or is it? Anyway, it’s an impressive 
piece, on seven pages. The other, of course, 
is blank. It measures 5 by 7 inches, and has 
a commendable amount of sales appeal. 
THE Potts-TuRNBULL ComPANY, of Kansas 
City, Missouri—Quite the most striking and 
interesting school’s view book we’ve seen is 
the one you “engineered” for Missouri Mili- 
tary Academy. First of its features is its giant 
size, pages being 16 inches wide and 1114 
inches high. With a modern all-over cover 
design in glossy red and black (mostly red) 
and black plastic binding, attention and in- 
terest are assured. The large page permits of 
corresponding illustrations. With these vary- 
ing in size and proportion and invariably 
made up in attractive—sometimes overlap- 
ping—groups with some outlined for variety 
—one can’t resist examining every page. Im- 
portance and exceptional facilities are sug- 
gested as being second to none—in fact, one 
gets an impression the school is the greatest 
of its kind. The greater investment of talent 
as well as cash required for an outstanding 
book as compared with an ordinary one may 
easily bring returns amounting to many times 
the difference in cost. In this case much was 
made possible by use of the offset process. 
The saving in the cost of plates, compared to 
letterpress, must have been considerable. 
And offset permitted using a rough paper 
which not only bulks out without adding 
weight, but has character in comparison with 
so many books printed on glaring coated 
stock. Good photographs permitted excellent 
contrast in the pictures which have more 
snap than is‘usually found in offset in black. 
While, of course, fine-screen copper halftones 
properly printed on coated paper would have 
more snap, the softness of effect and photo- 
graphic “tone” of your pictures tend to make 
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Bertsch & Cooper’s annual calendar, hand-drawn throughout by Oswald Cooper, is something of 
an institution, and bespeaks the dignity and impeccable workmanship of the company it repre- 
sents. Sheets are 7 by 8°4; white stock, tied at top with white cord. Type black, column rules 
gray. The names of the months appear in different pastel colors, very delicate and charming 
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Cover and title page of keepsake booklet (5% by 8%), first of a monthly series to be issued 
by Illinois Typesetters. Design and typography by Norman W. Forgue. Red and black on white 















up for this, to say nothing of the benefits, 
bulk and the finish the paper used provides. 
Pictures are one element—and a very im- 
portant one—but there are other important 
features than sharpness of detail in pictures 
despite what some aver. Finally, one can’t 
ignore the old budget, nor force an adver- 
tiser to buy other than what he considers 
gives him the best value all around for his 
money. You have achieved—congratulations! 

D. F. KeELter anp Company, Chicago.— 
We may not have enough superlatives to de- 
scribe that Wurlitzer presentation, but here’s 
a try at it. (“Super” and “ultra” don’t even 
begin to be adequate enough!) In the first 
place, it was something of a thrill to receive 
the container itself—a large, flat, white card- 
board box of remarkable dimensions: 20 by 
23 inches. Removing the cover, we found a 
four-page folder—and what a folder! It was 
only a little smaller than the box itself—that 
is, 20 by 23 inches—with a jacket of white 
transparent novelty paper, the whole tied with 
a crisp white paper bow. Lifting the glass- 
ine jacket, we got a regal flash of the cover. 
It’s a heavy white laid paper, deckle edged at 
the bottom, with the words “Wurlitzer pre- 
sents a new pianoforte of contemporary de- 
sign” beautifully hand lettered in a flowing 
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To the Editor: The nice things 
you have seen fit to say about our 
work at various times has gained 
for us an immense amount of 
prestige as printers in all parts of 
the United States, as our mail indi- 
cates. At least indirectly, a great 
share of steadily growing out-of- 
town business is attributed by us to 
your reviews of our work.—The 
Printing House of Robert Williams, 
Evansville, Indiana. 











script at the lower right. The only other type 
on the page is the inconspicuous line of letter- 
spaced caps running along the left-hand edge 
from top to bottom: “Wurlitzer—a famous 
musical name for over two hundred years.” 
Type and lettering are in black; the only 
color is found in the square of gold foil, 6 by 
6 inches, which is virtually centered on the 
page. The design (shield and crest) on this 
foil is blind stamped. Completely dazzled by 
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How trade typographers are advertising is indicated in this display, s hown here through the courtesy of The Trade Compositor. Upper left: 





















this introduction, we turned to the inside 
spread, and were dazzled even more! The 
left-hand page carries about twelve lines of 
type—measure: 90 picas!—beginning with 
the flourish of a hand-lettered initial. This 
type occupies the lower half of the page; the 
upper half is blank. On the right-hand page, 
in a hot-pressed panel, is tipped on a strik- 
ing four-color process illustration, 16 by 12 
inches—a natural-color photograph of a liv- 
ing room containing, of course, the featured 
Wurlitzer model. If only because of size, this 
remarkable piece of advertising would long 
be remembered; but the absolute perfection 
of all details, together with the skilful ar- 
rangement of the whole, gives this mailing a 
dignity and a dramatic impressiveness that 
we have seldom, if ever, seen equaled. Asso- 
ciated in the production of this outstanding 
work were the following: Cyril Farny and 
Earl Owen Fay, designers, of the Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Company; Douglas Rader, artist; 
D. Lorraine Yerkes, color consultant and in- 
terior decorator; Valentino Sarra, photogra- 
pher; C. A. Mathisson, of Standard Photo 
Engraving, engraver; and Howard Keller, of 
the alert Keller organization, typesetter and 
printer. Congratulations, all, on a superb 
example of craftsmanship! 
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20° CENTURY FAMILY 


The mest popelor version of Sans Serif ever 





designed is now available for hoth machine and 





hand composition + Available in three weights 


with Roman and Italic + Two of Condensed 





Trade Composition Company, Phoenix, Arizona, makes use of 1.T.C.A. coéperative advertising. Upper right: Rochester (New York) Mono- 


type Composition Company adds Monotype Twentieth Century to its equipment. Bottom: Jaggars-Chiles-Stovall, of Dallas, sends house-organ 
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ANY YEARS before the develop- 
M ment of special rubber for 
printing plates, the manufac- 
turers of paper and cloth bags were 
cutting their plates from rubber pack- 
ing or sheeting, using the cut-and- 
strip method, supplemented in some 
cases by gouging out space to print 
blank as in wood engraving and lin- 
oleum blocks. After the method of 
making rubber stamps was introduced 
it was used by manufacturers of bags 
and corrugated boxes to make rubber 
printing plates. 

When, for sanitary reasons, trans- 
parent wraps for candy and other 
foods came into use, rubber plates and 
anilin inks were employed to print the 
glassine in colors and immediately 
after convert the printed web into bags 
in a continuous operation. 

A little later came the vogue of wa- 
ter-color ink which served to introduce 
rubber plates to commercial printers 
everywhere. Rubber plates were used 
on a high grade of work and their 
product was critically compared with 
that of the best metal plates. Gradually 
rubber plates grew in popularity until 
today practically every description of 
printing is within their scope. 

Among the advantages of rubber 
plates, aside from the great one of 
lower cost, are less makeready, adapt- 
ability to all surfaces including many 
for which metal plates are not suited, 
better coverage with less ink, and ab- 
sence of impression on reverse of the 
sheet, thus minimizing chance of off- 
set. If less ink is used with rubber 
plates, and if the reverse of the sheet 
is not at all embossed and the sheet 
is not moved after it floats down on 
the pile until the ink has set, it is evi- 
dent that the chance of offset is very 
slight. With thorough makeready and 
the right ink, rubber plates stand wear 
longer than metal plates because of 
their resiliency. These are very con- 
siderable advantages and it is natural 
to inquire what are the disadvantages? 

It is only fair to say that there are 
none inherent in the plate itself. 

When rubber plates were first used 
on work not of highest grade, inexpen- 


sive inks were used in great volume. 
Coverage and low price were demands 
to be met by the inkmaker supplying 
oil inks to the bag and corrugated-box 
fields. Most of the large plants made 
their own rubber stereos. The effect 
of oil inks on rubber was not too 
closely scrutinized. 

Water-color inks and anilin inks 
worked perfectly with rubber plates. 

With the direct competition with 
metal plates, some apparent disadvan- 
tages of rubber when used on the best 
work with oil inks were noticed and 
the rubber manufacturer and the ink- 
maker studied these disadvantages in 
order to mitigate or overcome them. 

It was found that fatty oils and min- 
eral oils differ in their effect on rub- 
ber. Rubber absorbs fatty oils slowly 
and is little affected. On the other 
hand, mineral oils are rapidly ab- 
sorbed. None of the hydrocarbons 
causes permanent damage to the rub- 
ber, since they are without chemical 
action. The hydrocarbons, taken up by 
the rubber, cause it to swell. If vola- 
tile or partly so, the hydrocarbons 
evaporate and the rubber recovers; 
but if not volatile, their residue causes 
permanent swelling of the rubber. 

Kerosene and turpentine should not 
be used to clean rubber plates. Carbon 
tetrachloride, an excellent detergent, 
has been recommended, but not wisely, 
for it will dissolve rubber. All things 
considered, alcohol is the best wash 
for rubber plates. Two parts alcohol 
and one of benzol is somewhat quicker 
in action. The wash is not poured on 
the plate but applied quickly with a 
wiping motion of a soft rag. 

Linseed oil has little if any chemical 
action on rubber but the linseed oil 
varnish in printing inks is a heated, 
partly oxidized oil. It may contain var- 
nish gum or catalysts to hasten oxida- 
tion. Catalysts are added in the form 
of driers to the ink. These driers soften 
the rubber at first and rosinification 
follows later. The rubber loses its re- 
siliency and becomes a hard rosin with 
glassy surface. 

The action of driers on rubber is 
still being studied. Rubber is known to 





INKS FOR RUBBER-PLATE USES 


Steadily increasing use of rubber plates brings development of water-color, anilin, and oil inks. Modification 


of regular inks for such use is impracticable, says writer. Proper inks essential. ¢ By EUGENE ST. JOHN 





perish when too much sulphur com- 
bines with it in vulcanization, and even 
slight quantities of copper salts in- 
crease this action. For this reason, rub- 
ber plates should not be in contact 
with copper or brass when stored or 
otherwise. The salts of manganese, 
chromium, vanadium, and iron have a 
similar action on rubber. It has been 
found that cobalt driers are more de- 
structive than lead-manganese driers. 
Lead is harmless to rubber. 

So, with the selection of suitable 
vehicles and driers by the inkmaker, 
and improvements in rubber and vul- 
canization, the inkmaker and the rub- 
ber manufacturer have produced oil- 
proof rubber and suitable oil inks for 
rubber plates. 

This was not always so. At one time, 
while it was possible to obtain 100,000 
impressions from cut rubber plates, 
about 5,000 was the limit from molded 
plates. Today runs of a million are 
possible with both kinds of plates. 

This is an age of new developments; 
more than ever before, it pays the 
printer to keep in touch with the ink- 
maker. Special inks are made for rub- 
ber-plate printing, and the printer 
should not blindly try to modify reg- 
ular inks for use on rubber because it 
is impracticable. Inks for rubber must 
be correctly formulated from the start. 
The new waterset inks present some in- 
teresting possibilities in respect to 
their use with rubber plates. These 
inks are in the form of emulsions and 
most useful on absorbent surfaces. 

After the inkmaker and the rubber 
manufacturer have done their work in 
meeting the problem, the rubber plate 
still remains at the mercy of the press- 
man who can speedily ruin the best 
plate inked with suitable ink by apply- 
ing too much squeeze in makeready. 
This causes excessive friction which 
develops heat that causes the rubber to 
soften, pit, and go to pieces. 

Now assuming that by consulting 
the platemaker and the inkmaker, the 
printer has the right plate and ink 
for the stock and the right press, the 
important points thenceforward on the 
job stand out as follows: 
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The rubber plate may be .916 inch 
to .918 inch. Many prefer the former, 
to allow for the tendency of rubber to 
swell at times. 

The cylinder should be riding the 
bearers. This is more important with 
rubber than with metal plates. 

The minimum squeeze, starting with 
a light trial impression, should be 
used. All marking out is on the face, 
not on the reverse of the sheet, as for 
metal. Two overlays, if properly 
marked out, suffice for rubber. The 
salient feature is that the resilient rub- 
ber is affected by the overlay in a man- 
ner peculiarly its own. There is a give 
or expanding spread caused by the 
overlay, which is not exerted on metal 
plates. For example, if there is a low 
spot in a metal plate, say 14 inch 
square, an overlay of the same size, 
applied in register in the packing, will 
bring up the low spot and cause it to 
print. The surrounding parts of the 
plate will be slightly if at all affected. 
On rubber plates, not only the low spot 
will be affected and receive more im- 
pression but also surrounding parts of 
the plate because the squeeze of the 
overlay causes a flow or expansion in 
the rubber which spreads the effect of 
the overlay in a way peculiar to rub- 
ber and not seen with metal plates. 

The packing should be manila tym- 
pan and S. and S. C., which are more 
uniform in thickness than pressboard 
and hug the cylinder better. 

The first overlay of French folio is 
well buried in the packing. The final 
overlay of tissue may be used under 
the popular point system under the 
drawsheet. 

While the beginner on rubber-plate 
work is likely to use moderate impres- 
sion ard to carry the plates not higher 
than .918 inch, he is very likely to 
overlook the friction caused by carry- 
ing the form rollers lower than neces- 
sary on the rubber plate. It is best to 
set the rollers lighter than for metal 
plates because the rubber swells as it 
warms up from the friction. It is evi- 
dent that the form rollers, because of 
their weight, can quickly ruin rubber 
while not at all affecting metal plates, 
even with excessive pressure. 

It is necessary to examine the rub- 
ber plate as the run proceeds and as 
swelling develops decrease the pres- 
sure of the rollers and cylinder on the 
plate by raising the rollers as needed 
and withdrawing a sheet from the 
packing. When the press is stopped for 
this adjustment, the plate should be 
lightly wiped off with alcohol. For a 
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long stop, it is well to dust the plate 
with steatite (French chalk, soap- 
stone) or zinc stearate, but not with 
sulphur as some recommend. 

Winter and summer the rubber 
plate warms up under the friction of 
running, and does so more rapidly if 
humidity is excessive, when extra care 
is needed, as the rollers may swell un- 
noticed and work havoc with the plate. 
Humidity also increases the thickness 
of the packing and the sheet. 

The rubber plate varies in thickness 
during the run, and this is something 
the beginner must keep in mind, espe- 
cially as it is not a characteristic of 
metal plates with which he has learned 
his method of makeready and running. 

On the other hand, the beginner 
finds rubber has advantages in trans- 
ferring the ink to the paper. Rubber 
readily takes a smooth film of ink 
from the rollers, consequently not so 
much color need be fed from the foun- 
tain. This, at the same time, allows 
better distribution and makes possible 
complete coverage without superfluous 
ink, a principal cause of mottling, or 
the excessive squeeze which causes a 
squashed appearance in the print. 

Since less ink is required, a better 
grade of ink with more concentrated 








color can be used, and this, together 
with the thin film, makes for freedom 
from offset trouble. 

When printing from metal, the prin- 
cipal cause of offset is too much ink, 
necessitated by insufficient makeready. 
Because of poor makeready, parts of 
the form emboss the reverse of the 
sheet. If the jogger is used or the sheets 
otherwise moved horizontally in the 
pile before the ink has set, the emboss- 
ment scratches ink from the face of the 
next sheet. This explains the reasons 
for using extension delivery into a 
box; the sheets float down on a pile on 
a truck which is moved when the pile 
is full without disturbing the hori- 
zontal lay of the wet sheets until the 
ink has set. 

In addition to measuring the height 
of rubber plates during the run to in- 
sure protection against premature 
wear, it is necessary on close regis- 
ter jobs to make sure the plate is not 
printing “long.” This is determined by 
pulling a proof of the plate on trans- 
parent paper before it goes on the pro- 
duction press. The sheet is merely 
placed on the inked plate and rubbed 
out smooth with a lead. This proof 
may be used to measure the print dur- 
ing the run. 
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@ Testifying to the growing use 
of rubber and linoleum plates are 
these specimens from the depart- 
ment of printing, Westdale Sec- 
ondary School, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada. Plates were cut either in 
rubber or linoleum by students in 
cooperation with the art depart- 
ment of the school. Note the fine- 
ness of detail in the larger speci- 
men (the all-over background of 
which is printed in a very light 
pink). Work produced by West- 
dale is of high caliber and indi- 
cates a progressive viewpoint. 
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By adapting the ink to the press, the 
paper, or other surface, it is possible 
to use rubber plates advantageously 
on every description of printing, ex- 
cept plates finer than 100-line screen. 
Aluminum ink, which leafs out in flake 
formation, prints as well from rubber 
as do non-metallic inks. Gold ink re- 
mains a problem so far, although runs 
of five thousand have been made from 
rubber plates without difficulty. So- 
called gold ink pigment is a pulver- 
ized brass consisting of from 75 to 
92 per cent copper and the remainder 
zinc, exclusive of trifling traces of 
aluminum or iron oxide sometimes 
present. Copper is poison to rubber, 
and in the ground-up pigment form, 
the hardest, most abrasive pigment 
used in inks readily penetrates the rub- 
ber. Until this problem is solved, it is 
not of major importance because the 
effect of gold in a design may be 
closely simulated with the proper mix- 
ture of non-metallic pigments and 
without the brassy effect of gold ink 
which is displeasing at times. 

One outstanding advantage of rub- 
ber plates is their adaptability to un- 
even surfaces such as antique and 
handmade papers; the print is com- 
plete without marring the attractive- 
ness of the surface. This is of value in 
making the most of the handsome 
cover papers in vogue today. At the 
same time, there is a limit to the re- 
siliency of rubber which should be 
kept in mind. Forced into depressions 
beyond its range by excessive pres- 
sure, the rubber plate is prematurely 
ruined. Happily, soft inks can be used 
with rubber instead of the stucco-like 
cover ink often needed to fill depres- 
sions with pressure (and how!) from 
metal plates. The cost of smashing 
with a hot plate before printing is gen- 
erally avoided by printing from rub- 
ber, and the natural appearance of the 
paper is preserved. 

Many printing problems—work on 
glass, wood, and metal—for which 
metal-surfaced forms are not suited, 
have been solved with rubber plates; 
and they have proved superior for 
printing on moisture-proof cellulose 
tissues such as Cellophane, Kodapak, 
and Sylphrap. These results were ob- 
tained by suiting the ink to the press 
and to the surface to be printed on. No 
universal ink for use on rubber has 
been produced, and the printer in 
doubt should not hesitate to consult the 
inkmaker as to the proper ink for each 
purpose and should also carefully fol- 
low the inkmaker’s advice. 


LABEL CHANGES 


RINTERS, particularly those who 
| sewers in labels for food, drugs, 
and cosmetics, are standing by, expec- 
tantly watching developments of final 
regulations interpreting the new Food 
and Drug Act passed last summer. So 
far, the regulations indicate that many 
labels used on these three classes of 
commodities definitely will have to be 
revised. Revision means reprinting or 
imprinting; in many instances it may 
mean a complete redesigning of the 
label with consequent making of new 
printing plates. 

Thus every branch of the graphic 
arts industries is in for a good many 
thousands of dollars of additional vol- 
ume before manufacturers, packers, 





A NEW SCIENCE 
SOMMERS AAO 
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Layout is really the art of 
composition, as it’s practiced by 
painters, sculptors, and photog- 
raphers. Modern layout men 
have perfected composition un- 
til it is next door to being a new 
science. 

Prepared by a top-notch lay- 
out man, a mailing piece can be 
so planned that every unit fits 
into the whole with a precision 
that leads the reader along a 
pre-determined course. By mod- 
ern layout methods, the force of 
any line, mass of type, or illus- 
tration can actually be measured. 

So don’t feel futile if you fail 
to please yourself with your own 
efforts at planning and laying 
out mailing pieces. 

We would suggest Rauchen- 
stein advertising service. Under 
our direction, layout as well as 
copy and production is done by 
a specialist. To learn how this 
service works with you, check 
and sign the reply card enclosed. 
It won’t cost you a cent to have 
a talk with our representative, 
and it may help you to better 
advertising results, 








Copy from a mailing issued by the Frank C. 
Rauchenstein Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


CREATE FLURRY 


and distributers can comply with the 
new Act and meet all the requirements. 

Administration of the law comes 
under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in general and 
the Food and Drug Administration 
(F.D.A.) in particular. The first drafts 
of the regulations were prepared by 
the F.D.A. shortly after the passage of 
the Act, and in October, in more or less 
tentative form, they were published to 
the food, drug, and cosmetic industries 
with the announcement that hearings 
would be held at which the industries 
might submit their objections and sug- 
gestions. The hearings were held be- 
fore the close of the old year in order 
that revised regulations might be pub- 
lished by January 1, 1939, thus giving 
time to revamp labels before the new 
law goes into effect June 25, 1939. 

With the first publication of the reg- 
ulations, it became apparent that con- 
siderable changes would have to be 
made in the designing and wording of 
many present styles of food, drug, and 
cosmetic labels. Considerable doubt 
was expressed at the Washington hear- 
ings as to whether manufacturers, 
packers, and distributers responsible 
for proper labeling of their products 
could make all the changes seemingly 
required by the time the new law goes 
into effect, particularly as the regu- 
lations make provision for certain 
exemptions which in turn have to be 
interpreted by the F.D.A. before final 
proofs can be okayed. In the meantime, 
the industries could not be sure what 
their labels would have to carry. 

Secretary Wallace’s administrator, 
Walter G. Campbell, listened to all the 
arguments and suggestions of manu- 
facturers, packers, and distributers, 
then went into a huddle with his chief, 
so that when Secretary Wallace issued 
the revised regulations they included 
some of the suggestions offered by the 
industries, but rejected others. As the 
regulations are not to be published in 
separate form, the full text having been 
printed in The Federal Register, the 
Government’s journal of administra- 
tive orders, printers and all others in- 
terested must be governed accordingly. 
It is said that there has been a large 
demand for back numbers of that issue 
of the Register. 

Space in THE INLAND PRINTER is too 
limited to print the regulations in full, 
but briefly here are a few examples of 
some of the more important changes 
that are to be insisted upon: 
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Information required by the statute must 
be placed on the principal part or panel of a 
label, or the required information must be 
made immediately and fully available to 
consumers. 

Most important is the rule that labels must 
not be misleading. 

Any difference of opinion, even by quali- 
fied scientific experts, as to the truth of a 
representation made or suggested in the la- 
beling must be revealed if the opinion con- 
trary to such representation has material 
weight. 

False or misleading representation with 
respect to another food, drug, device, or 
cosmetic in labeling is “misbranding” and 
must be avoided. 

Labeling of a food containing two or 
more ingredients by a name which includes 
or suggests the name of one or more but not 
all is misleading. 

The name of the manufacturer, packer, or 
distributer and his place of business, in- 
cluding street address under certain circum- 
stances, must appear on all labels. If a name 
not of the manufacturer appears on a label 
it must be qualified by a phrase revealing 
the connection of the person or firm named 
with such food or product. 

A word, statement, or other information 
required by the Act to appear prominently 
and conspicuously on a label does not meet 
legal requirements: (1) if it fails to appear 
on the part or panel customarily displayed 
at point of sale; (2) if it fails to appear on 
both parts and panels, either of which are 
customarily displayed at point of sale; (3) 
if the label fails to extend over the area of 
the package or container so as to provide 
sufficient space for it; (4) if it is crowded 
out by words, statement, design, or device 
not required by the law to appear on the 
label; (5) if label space be used to give 
materially greater conspicuousness to any 
other word, statement, information, device, 
or design; (6) if it appears in “smallness or 
style of type,” with insufficient background 
contrast, or if it is obscured by designs, 
vignettes, or if crowded by other graphic 
matter on the label. 

Everywhere, it will be noticed, the 
regulations emphasize that labeling 
must not be misleading, that names 
must be specific and not collective, that 
there must be no effort to keep from 
the customer the real facts concerning 
the product, that reference to compet- 
ing products must be omitted, and that 
“superlatives” and other extravagant 
expressions unaccompanied by proof 
are dangerous and may cause the label- 
ing to be ruled out as “misbranding.” 
Printers who follow the label trade 
will speedily acquire the necessary 
information so that they may work 
intelligently and codperatively with 
their customers and with the F.D.A. 

Alert printers who produce this type 
of work will find considerable busi- 
ness developing, and it will be to their 
advantage to learn the complete re- 
quirements of the new legislation. It 
will be a huge task to bring all labels 
into conformity with the law. 
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“Monument to Color’’ 


OLOR NEEDS a monument. It needs 
a revival of that enthusiasm given 
it a generation ago by the Impression- 
ist. With that as his base, Faber Birren, 
best known of American colorists, set 
out to erect that monument and initiate 
that revival—and in “Monument to 
Color” he tells of the monument’s 
building, the philosophy which moti- 
vates his thinking and his progressive 
standards of execution. Indeed, here is 
a book which is certain to take its place 
with the classics of color literature. 

“Color is perpetually modern be- 
cause science is perpetually young,” 
comments Faber Birren in his preface 
to “Monument to Color,” and from 
there on through ninety packed pages 
he strives toward his objective: to 
pierce through the murk of irrelevant 
color theory, to make clear the sig- 
nificance of the new psychology of 
color, and, by actual printed example, 
to prove that new beauty with color 
is possible. 

Practically, Birren divides his mon- 
ument into three parts—The New Art, 
Abstract Color, and Pictorial Color. 

In Part One he describes the new 
art in language which the man in the 
street can readily grasp. The findings 
of the psychologist have been analyzed 
and interpreted, and what he finds 
there is the antithesis of vain repetition 
of old ideas. “There is no artistic ex- 
pression as human and temperamental 
as color,” he points out. “Craftsman- 
ship or no craftsmanship, color pleases 
and has form, appeal, and beauty of 
its own. And the best exploitation of 
its hidden powers will follow a knowl- 
edge of it as sensation rather than as 
energy.” 

Though “Abstract Color” titles his 
second part, there is nothing abstract 
about the discussion. As he takes pains 
to point out, abstract color means color 
for the sake of color and without par- 
ticular regard for realism or the pic- 


torial. In this “grand field” of har- 
mony he has introduced striking speci- 
mens of color and novel color effects. 

In Part Three he concerns himself 
with the pictorial colorist, the land- 
scape and figure painter. “Revolution- 
ists in art,” he says, “have abandoned 
color and left it in the care of its grand- 
parents, the Impressionists. It is time 
now to go back, to claim parentage 
once again, and to rear color under all 
the benefits of modern times. The color 
art should attain a renaissance.” And 
here he makes what he regards as an 
“attempt . . . to suggest a more intelli- 
gent and modern attitude.” 

Enriching this rich book is a sup- 
plement of sixteen spectacular color 
plates which illustrate the principles 
he discusses. 

That this work will serve a purpose 
is certain, for it “interprets the many 
facts relating to beauty that have come 
mainly from the laboratory of the 
psychologist.” The book is published 
by McFarlane, Ward, McFarlane, of 
New York City, price $15.—A. H. R. 


“Penrose Annual’’ 


HE FORTY-FIRST volume of the 
Baas. Annual”—whose aim is 
“to provide a record of progress in 
esthetics and technique, so that each 
volume may embody an account of its 
period, of value to future commenta- 
tors,” and edited by R. B. Fishenden— 
is a remarkable review of the graphic 
arts. The interests of the volume spread 
over the entire industry—considered 
in a long list of articles written by au- 
thorities in the particular field. They 
provide a record of the highlights of 
the typographic year—indeed some- 
thing of permanent value. 

Editor Fishenden, in a review which 
opens the 180-page book, states the 
problem with his usual clarity: “The 
problem,” he says, “faces us of pro- 
viding means to leaven the printing 
trade as a whole with fresh ideas so 
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that more leaders may be created, and 
thus we come naturally to the need for 
devoting more attention to craft train- 
ing. It is to be hoped that in every firm 
one at least of the executives will study 
modern design and sound typography, 
as well as the special subjects of cost- 
ing and administration, because they 
are all vital.” Then he moves on to re- 
view, briefly but concisely, the events 
in the fields of the graphic arts, and 
includes accounts of several new proc- 
esses, with a discussion on new de- 
velopments in connection with photo- 
graphic type composition. 

Following the editor’s review are 
nineteen articles on as many subjects 
—from a discussion of modern art in 
advertising by J. R. M. Brumwell to 
one on color photography in industry 
by Noel Griggs. There are twenty-four 
articles of a technical nature, all 
penned by outstanding authorities. 
More extensive than in previous vol- 
umes are the illustrations in the edi- 
torial section. Great care has been ex- 
ercised in the selection of illustrations. 

The typography of this year’s “An- 
nual” has been designed by Francis 
Meynell, and the text is set in Ehrhardt 
monotype fonts. 

The “Penrose Annual for 1939” can 
be obtained from the book department 
of THE INLAND PRINTER for $5.25. 


More Alphabet Designs 


HIS BOOK will appeal more to de- 
7 and artists than to printers. 
“A Portfolio of Alphabet Designs” is 
a collection of thirty-two plates in an 
attractive cover of red and silver, and 
is prepared especially for artists, arch- 
itects, designers, and craftsmen. The 
first few plates show some historic al- 
phabets, the first one the classic Roman 
alphabet drawn by Serlio, an architect 
of the sixteenth century, with propor- 
tions adapted for carving in stone. 
Then follow uncials of the fourteenth 
century, Italian gothic letters of the 
sixteenth century, late English gothic 
capitals and numerals, Italian cursive 
minuscules of the sixteenth century, 
German blackletters, and Italian cur- 
sive capitals of the sixteenth century. 

“A Portfolio of Alphabet Designs” 
has been compiled by Irene K. Ames, 
and is published by John Wiley and 
Sons, Incorporated, New York City; 
list price, $2.50. 

This authentic presentation of the 
historical background of the alphabet 
will be of great help to students, as of 
course it will be to working designers. 


Swedish Handbook 


ROM THE PEN of Sten Lagerstroém 
Fina the press of Bréderna Lager- 
strom, Stockholm, comes Tryckteknik 
(Printing Technique) —the first com- 
plete handbook in printing technique 
ever offered in the Swedish language, 
according to Hugo Lagerstrém’s fore- 
word. Earlier books have discussed the 
subject from the standpoint of theory 
and practice, but this work is intended 
primarily as a working handbook. 

Sten Lagerstrém opens his discus- 
sion by presenting the theory of print- 
ing by press, showing graphically how 
the resisting raised portion of a metal 
form caused varying surface impres- 
sions. He defines and distinguishes 
between letterpress, lithograph, and 
rotagravure, and, by means of excel- 
lent diagrams, shows graphically the 
three kinds of so-called letterpress: 
platen, cylinder, and rotary. 

The author includes a detailed 
description of cylinder presses, and 
follows with a discussion of lockup 
methods, grippers, register, and make- 
ready technique, with diagrams show- 
ing how to cut the overlay and the 
method of stepping up the underlay. 

Also included are chapters on color 
work, control of ink and its distribu- 
tion, and the prevention of offset; 
printing with special ink, such as 
double tone, bronzing, water-coloring, 
and the like; varnishing and lacquer- 
ing; die-cutting and embossing; and 
care of the press. 

The inclusion of numerous photo- 
graphs of presses, charts and diagrams, 
and color inserts makes this a work 
of unquestioned value. 


Fine French Printing 
gee YEAR the annual Bulletin Offi- 


ciel of the French Master Printers’ 


Union incorporates a 176-page album 
entitled “Curiosities of Journalism and 
the Printing Trade.” This is a substan- 
tial and fascinating history of odd and 
short-lived publicity and propaganda 
publications—literary, theatrical, po- 
litical—with many illustrations of pa- 
pers and magazines which are now 
collectors’ items. The study is a con- 
tinuation of the scholarly history of 
the newspaper and printing which was 
the feature of the previous Bulletin 
Officiel (December, 1937). 

As in other years, the second half 
of the annual is devoted to more than 
sixty illustrations produced by various 
processes. These specimen pages are 
of such high quality that producers and 


connoisseurs of fine color printing will 
find them worthy of careful examina- 
tion. Numerous artistic, photographic, 
and printing techniques are repre- 
sented by examples of French taste and 
exceptional skill. 

Paper-bound, the book is 95g by 
123%. It can be ordered from Bulletin 
Officiel des Maitres Imprimeurs, 7, rue 
Suger, Paris (VI°), France. Price, one 
hundred francs, registered post free. 


Bindery Work Schedule 
| eer by the Master Bookbind- 


ers and Finishers Association, De- 
troit, Michigan, this book, “An Aid in 
Estimating Bindery Work,” is a re- 
vision of a former list compiled by the 
Detroit group which was the national 
code standard during N. R. A. days. 
It is compiled from cost and produc- 
tion records, the hourly rates used in 
the schedules being based on budgeted 
costs calculated on prevailing wage 
rates determined by a competent ac- 
countant from records of representa- 
tive trade binderies. 

The schedules are inserted in a 
heavy loose-leaf (ring) binder, 634 by 
9, with red celluloid tab index making 
for easy reference. The first section, A, 
is general, covering index, trade cus- 
toms, spoilage allowance, schedule of 
weight of stock, and small and large 
size penalties. Then follows flat cut- 
ting; folding; saddle-stitched books; 
side-stitched books; sewed books; 
round cornering, punching, and drill- 
ing; tips in sections, slitting sections, 
tipping folded charts, and cloth strip- 
ping books; loose-leaf work; mailing; 
marble-jute or pressboard binding, 
check binding, and manila binding; 
closing with banding and wrapping. 

The list has been in continuous use 
for more than twenty years, this edition 
superseding a similar list published in 
1933, and all other previous editions. 
The productive activity used, it is 
stated, is reflected only in the experi- 
ence of trade binderies operating with 
satisfactory volume, and cannot be 
considered a safe basis for printers and 
lithographers who do not have a large 
volume of balanced production. 

The book may be secured from the 
Master Bookbinders and Finishers As- 
sociation, 320 Lafayette Boulevard, 
Detroit, the list price being $5. 

In addition, the association has com- 
piled production data and economic 
hourly cost rates to support these price 
schedules, these being made available 
only to organized trade bindery groups 
and associations.—H. B. H. 
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A Bruce Rogers Piece 


OLLEcToRS of Bruce Rogers pieces 
will welcome this book from the 
Windsor Press, San Francisco, the 
work of Benjamin N. Fryer and James 
Johnson. A limited edition, three hun- 
dred copies, it is a real collector’s item, 
done in a style which even such a mas- 
ter as Rogers himself would give an 
exceptionally high rating. 

“Bruce Rogers and the Figurehead 
of the Joseph Conrad” relates in inter- 
esting style the story of the good ship 
Joseph Conrad; its purchase by Alan 
Villiers after its career of fifty-two 
years as a Danish training vessel, 
throughout which it was known as the 
Georg Stage; and the trip made by Mr. 
Villiers to the South Seas. And inter- 
esting also—more so, perhaps, to us 
who follow the typographic work of 
Bruce Rogers—is the story of how 
Rogers, turning from his calling as a 
typographic designer of international 
fame, took to carving in wood the head 
of Joseph Conrad to be used as the 
massive figurehead of the ship which 
had been given his name. And a little 
biographical material pertaining to 
Bruce Rogers is presented in a delight- 
ful manner. 

Four reproductions of photographs, 
one showing the good ship itself in full 
sail, and three showing different views 
of the figurehead, add to the attractive- 
ness of the volume, which is a thin 
quarto, and is priced at $2.75. 


Color Photography Surveyed 


F YOU WISH to lose friends and 
I alienate people, suggest some 
bright morning that you would be 
happier in a world stripped of all 
its colors. People would differ from 
one another only in terms of light and 
shadow. A white, gray, and black home 
would provide background for black, 
gray, and white people. Immediately 
you would have an uprising on your 
hands—and deservedly so. For color 
quickens everything about us. Our 
streets, our buildings, our factories, 
everything of importance has color. If 
oxygen is necessary to the human race, 
likewise is color. 

Victor Keppler has lived with pho- 
tography since he was nine— and now 
he has realized a passionate ambition. 
Convinced that there has too long been 
too much mystery about the taking, 
and particularly the printing, of na- 
tural color photographs, he has writ- 
ten “The Eighth Art—a Life of Color 
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Photography,” and therein sets forth 
the essential simplicity of the art of re- 
producing those colors without which 
our existence would be dull and drab. 
In doing so he has had to take up 
every practical process in use today 
and to delve even further into the 
whole history of the subject. 

As a result of his tireless research 
we now have a basic book for both pro- 
fessionals and amateurs in color pho- 
tography, for those who believe that it 
already exists on a plane with fine art, 
and for those who look to the future 
for a comparable prestige. 

In this book of over 250 pages, Mr. 
Keppler discusses, in succeeding chap- 
ters, art versus color photography, the 
fathers of color, early color processes, 
contemporary color processes, the pro- 
fessional, separation negatives, Car- 
bro printing, engraving and printing, 
color portraiture, the amateur, making 
a color print, other color processes, 
and the color of things to come. The 
work is illustrated with reproductions 
of thirty-one beautiful color photo- 
graphs and contains a foreword by 
Bruce Barton. It is printed by William 
Morrow and Company, of New York 
City.—A. H. R. 


Keepsake From Camden 

T SO HAPPENS that Walt Whitman 
I spent some of his productive years 
in Camden, New Jersey, and it also 
happens that one of the fine printing 
plants of the country is today located 
in that city. Walt Whitman’s associa- 
tion with Camden gives the Haddon 
Craftsmen the excuse, or rather the 
opportunity, to print a forty-five-page 
volume entitled “Walt Whitman in 
Camden,” which is as charming a 
book, on both literary and typo- 
graphic counts, as has come to the 
editor’s desk for some time. The Had- 
don Craftsmen distributed copies of 
this little volume as a remembrance. 

Codperation of two distinguished 
artists happily was enlisted. Chris- 
topher Morley contributed a charac- 
teristic and affectionate preface; Ar- 
nold Genthe contributed two superb 
photographs, which are reproduced 
in photogravure, of scenes associated 
with Whitman’s stay in Camden. 

The main text of the book com- 
prises observations on Camden and 
its environs, extracted from Whit- 
man’s published writings. The volume 
was done typographically by Richard 
Ellis and printed under his supervision. 
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would be able to acknowledge 
it with a single check mark. 
That’s efficiency for you! 


In case we forgot you and you sent us somethin’ 
excuse it please—and “is our faces red?” ( 





That’s Frank Cronk for you, 
too. Always scheming up 
new epistolary ideas, is Mr. 
Cronk. In a professional way, 
he edits and publishes trade 


(Signed) FRANK S. CRONK (..... . 
and/or RUBY L. CRONK ( 
Denver, Colorado, U. S. A.—Christmas, 1938. 





magazines; and he has been 
secretary of the Employing 
Printers of Denver, Incor- 
porated, for fourteen years. 


1939—A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO YOU!—1939 
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Questions about offset are welcomed by Mr. Hohenthaner, and will be answered through this department 





“Straight-W ork” Trouble 


“What is the usual process of “tusching” 
a plate for an offset press? I am unable 
to get the tusche to hold and would appre- 
ciate a step-by-step explanation. 

I am purchasing a shading machine which 
I plan to use extensively directly on the 
plate, and also on the negatives. Since I 
can’t get tusche to hold on the plate, I am 
wondering if I’m going to have the same 
trouble with Ben-Day ink. 

The shading process, as I understand it, is 
as follows: Prepare plate in usual manner, 
except that, instead of gumming the plate, 
you paint out all portions not to be shaded 
with gamboge water-color. Then lay inked 
screen over unpainted portion and work 
with stylus. After Ben-Day ink is dry, wash 
thoroughly and etch with the regular etch 
(I am using a tanic-phosphoric acid etch), 
and then gum in the usual manner. 

On hot, humid days I have a lot of trouble 
with ink. It seems that the ink absorbs 
moisture from the air and therefore does not 
produce the clean, sharp print that is desir- 
able. Is there anything that can be added 
to the ink to overcome this trouble? 

How are the color plates for the enclosed 
picture reproduced? How is the pattern 
produced? I’m quite sure it is not a process- 
color job. I know that the company who 
printed this has a Ben-Day machine.—k. S., 
Brainerd, Minnesota. 

The portion of your letter which 
states, “Prepare plate in the usual 
manner except that, instead of gum- 
ming the plate, paint out all the por- 
tions not to be shaded, and so on,” 
leads us to wonder if you are gumming 
up the: plate before applying the 
tusche? If so, then this is the cause 
of the trouble, and if not, then plenty 
of grief can be expected in holding 
the even more delicate Ben-Day tints. 
Our suggestion is, first, to overcome 
the trouble with the tusche before 
even attempting to lay Ben Day. 

An outline of the “tusche” or direct 
method follows: 

1. Flush a clean, suitably grained, 
zinc plate with water, and after scrub- 
bing vigorously with a scrub brush, 
drain, and again scrub, using the fol- 
lowing cyanide solution: 


Cyanide Cleaning Solution 


Water ..5 2 


= 1 gallon 
Potassium cyanide 


2 ounces 








2. After thus removing whatever 
grease may be on the plate’s surface 
(about one minute) the plate is 
washed well, again scrubbed under 
the running water, and then counter- 
etched or cleaned in order to eliminate 
any possibility of oxidization or for- 
eign matter acting as insulation be- 
tween plate surface and ink image. 
The action of the counter etch is also 
assisted by vigorous scrubbing. 

There are many satisfactory for- 
mulas for counter-etching, and either 
of these will be found to be satis- 
factory for the purpose: 


Water - 1 gallon 
Acetic acid 28% % ounce 
INitrice acids cb yr 10 drops 
Potassium alum 4 ounces 
Sal ammoniac 4 ounce 








Water 1 gallon 
Potassium alum 3 ounces 
Niteie ‘acid, Po ¥% ounce 





A solution of eight ounces of glacial 
acetic acid to one gallon of water is 
sometimes recommended for counter- 
etching because of its mild action. 
This is especially desirable when pro- 
ducing extra-large plates as the action 
is easily controlled. 

3. The plate is flushed with running 
water and scrubbed again, resulting in 
a perfectly clean piece of metal. (Note 
emphasis on washing and scrubbing 
up to this point.) 

4. The surface of the plate is now 
as ink-receptive as it is possible to at- 
tain. Blueprints, chalk transfers, or al- 
bumen prints cannot be made on the 
prepared metal, after which the 
“tusche” or “Ben-Day” operations are 
performed without further delay. 

It might be well to add that the 
drying of the plate after counter- 
etching should be accomplished as 


rapidly as possible in order to prevent 
oxide or plate rust from forming on 
the plate’s surface. After the plate is 
“tusched” or completed, it is dried, 


dusted well with French chalk, and 


etched with any reliable etch. Tannic 
etch is satisfactory, but most plate- 
makers prefer to use the one known 
as “White Etch”: 


White Etch 


(A) 
WHER ee es eed 
Ammonium nitrate 





(C) 





Caleiam. chiavide: % oz. 


Dissolve A, B, and C separately, 
and, after mixing together in order, 
add 34 ounce sodium fluoride and 32 
ounces of strong gum. 

Etching Ben-Day or crayon plates 
should be made up very carefully or 
streaks will result. The recommended 
method is to pour a large pool of etch 
in the center of the plate, and, without 
allowing it to cease spreading, dis- 
tribute it rapidly over the plate’s sur- 
face with a circular motion of brush 
or sponge. While either a sponge or 
brush can be used safely, we believe a 
paste brush, such as is used by the 
paper hangers, to be the best. In either 
case, the sponge or brush should be 
carefully washed in pure water before 
it is used. 

Etching operations completed, the 
plate is washed out and then gummed 
up. Some operators gum up delicate 
crayon and Ben-Day plates twice, first 
using a heavy gum, followed by a 
weaker solution, to give the image 
added protection. 

When the gum has been fanned dry, 
the image is washed out with turpen- 
tine or Lithotine, and after applying 
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a smooth coat of asphaltum, the plate 
is rolled up with a stiff ink in the usual 
way. After again washing out and ap- 
plying Dubar, No Wok, Laquer, or 
similar greasy preparations, the plate 
is ready for the press. 

While some workers obtain good 
plates without the use of these pre- 
pared agents, others consider them es- 
sential. At any rate, it is a good pre- 
cautionary measure for straight work, 
and whether these agents are applied 
immediately after the initial wash out 
or after rolling up, a better grease base 
is provided than would be obtained 
ordinarily. 

The description of the Ben-Day 
method given is approximately cor- 
rect; however, the use of a specially 
prepared grease base is highly recom- 
mended. It might be well also to men- 
tion that most lithographers use a com- 
paratively heavy “gum arabic” solu- 
tion, dyed red for staging or painting 
out, in preference to the “gum gam- 
boge.” This probably is because of the 
common usage of gum arabic in lith- 
ography and the heavy coating neces- 
sary to fill the deep pores of the litho 
plate. A suitable dye is “Transparent 
Vermillion,” a water-color dye ob- 
tained from George W. Murphy, In- 
corporated, of New York City. 

While it is a fact that printing inks 
accept a certain amount of water or 
moisture from the atmosphere, when 
printing by offset it is a good idea first 
to check on the possibility of using an 
excess of damping water. If this is 
found to be cut to a minimum, the only 
other suggestion we can offer is to use 
the best ink obtainable, reduced with a 
straight number 3 varnish, using dry- 
ers as sparingly as possible. 

The color plates of the job you en- 
close probably are reproduced through 
photomechanical procedure, and not 
by means of “Ben Day.” This is noted 
by microscopic examination of the dot 
structure in the middle tones of the 
subject. A careful study reveals that 
the color plates embody square or 
“checkerboard” halftone dots in these 
portions, which is absolutely out of 
the question with ordinary Ben Day. 

It appears that the colors in this job 
have been “faked” by photographing 
a monochrome copy in the necessary 
four color angles to eliminate pattern 
(moire), followed by opaquing and 
other hand or art work to give the de- 
sired effect. 

We hope the above remarks have 
been of some assistance to you. 
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Lithographic Sales 


From Detroit, J. A. C. writes us re- 
garding a certain production problem, 
and makes a statement which we be- 
lieve should be interesting to many 
litho executives and salesmen. His re- 
marks concern the possibility of cre- 
ating additional sales volume through 
utilizing the offset process in the pro- 
duction of “blow ups,” or jobs in 
which monochrome printed impres- 
sions, photoengraved cuts, halftone 
negatives, and the like, are enlarged 
and printed by the photolitho pro- 
cedure. We quote: 

“We were surprised at the number 
of inquiries we have had since putting 
on a drive to show our advertisers how 
economically we could produce ‘blow 
ups.’ Glory be, you’d think we had 
something brand new to offer in the 
way of ‘cut-rate’ printing although, 
actually, we are working on a nice 
little margin.” 

Thanks, J. C., for these timely re- 
marks. This is a good opportunity to 
suggest that the litho fraternity adver- 
tise just how faithfully and econom- 
ically such printed enlargements can 
be made. Certainly, no other printing 
method can offer serious competition 
on jobs of this character. 

Despite this unusual advantage in 
price and quality, there is compara- 
tively little of such work being done; 
probably because Mr. Advertiser has 
not been advised how cheaply it can 
be obtained. 

For example, it was only in the past 
year that one of the nation’s largest 
printing accounts became acquainted 
with the fact that the identical ‘“‘pro- 
cess” subjects or ads in color, used 
semi-monthly in several magazines of 
national distribution (and letterpress 
printed), could be converted to poster 
size by means of photolithography— 
and at prices which appeared to be un- 
believably low. Today, as a result, this 
big corporation demands lithography 
posters of each one of its expensively 
prepared advertisements. We wonder 
if other good accounts are also being 
overlooked? 

One offset salesman, who has had 
more than average success in selling 
lithography, gave us his formula for 
selling reproductions of the “blow-up” 
variety. He tells us that when he sells 
a printed piece, either lithographed or 
letterpress, it has become second na- 
ture for him to study the finished proof 
to see what special feature in the ad- 
vertising has been given special em- 





phasis; then if one of the pictures can 
tell this story graphically, he tries to 
visualize how certain sections of the 
text can be codrdinated with the se- 
lected illustration to produce a reason- 
ably enlarged poster or cut-out. 

It is not especially difficult to fig- 
ure out what the customer is particu- 
larly proud of; it is only necessary to 
analyze his original copy. This sales- 
man then submits the proof of the 
original job, and after receiving the 
okay he brings about a discussion 
regarding the merits of the displayed 
product, naturally commenting on the 
feature he has already selected as be- 
ing outstanding in an effort to make 
his customer loosen up somewhat. 

He claims (my informant) that gen- 
erally speaking an advertiser, agency, 
owner, or otherwise, is quite proud to 
discover that a printing salesman has 
noted the exact selling point of the 
product in question, because it proves 
that the advertising has been effective. 

Once the customer is warmed up on 
the subject, the salesman follows his 
prearranged idea and shows how eco- 
nomically he can prepare a forceful 
display or poster from the copy still 
resting in his own printing plant, or 
else directly from the printed piece 
before the advertiser. The fact that 
very little or no additional expensive 
artwork and composition need be pre- 
pared is one of the big sales argu- 
ments; the salesman points out to the 
customer that by utilizing the same 
drawings and proofs twice, he has cut 
in half the original expenditure for 
the copy. 

If sufficient interest is shown, pho- 
tostatic enlargements are then made 
from the selected copy and submitted, 
with costs, if necessary, in a final ef- 
fort to clinch the sale. 

Although the foregoing embodies 
selling the advertiser on the idea of 
working primarily from the original 
copy, it is also possible—and very 
profitable, provided the original re- 
production is of sufficient size—to fig- 
ure on producing such enlargements 
photographically from the original 
printing plates; black and white im- 
pressions of them; or else from the 
transparent images (negatives-posi- 
tives) employed in one of the repro- 
duction steps on the original job. If 
this method is feasible, it will be found 
that the plate production costs are re- 
markably low. 

While not attempting to discuss the 
technicalities involved, we might say 
that “deep-etch” plates and improved 
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photographic materials are factors 
which contribute materially toward 
the success of this procedure. A con- 
sultation with the litho superintendent 
on this matter will be very educational 
in most cases, and is sincerely recom- 
mended. In fact, many of the “head- 
aches” present in offset-lithography 
could be eliminated if the salesman 
had the opportunity to have someone 
at hand to assist in the preparation of 
copy, to give him advice on relative 
costs, and to show him when and where 
not to use the process. 

The chief objection in the enlarge- 
ment of halftone illustrations is the 
enlarged screen which results. Some 
advertisers feel that such “blow ups” 
do not illustrate their particular 
product in a graphic manner; the half- 
tone-screen pattern becoming too 
coarse. This is rather foolish, it seems 
to me, as each piece of advertising is 
designed for a certain purpose, and 
certainly a poster is not to be scru- 
tinized in the same manner that, say, a 
folder might be. 

An advertising piece dealing with 
halftone enlargements was produced 
some time ago by the Capital Engrav- 
ing Company, of Nashville, Tennes- 
see, and it certainly does bring home 
just how large a halftone can be blown 
up, and yet retain the fine detail em- 
bodied in the original halftone cut— 
provided the printed enlargement is 
viewed from the proper distance. In- 
cidentally, copies of this clever folder 
probably can be obtained from Capi- 
tal on request. 

It shows, first, an impression from 
a 120-line halftone portrait one inch 
in width, and then goes on to demon- 
strate how the screen appears when 
the cut is enlarged progressively. The 
size is doubled with each printed size, 
until the picture is 225 times larger 
in area than the original illustration. 
The final “blow up” is eight lines to 
an inch, and from a forty-foot distance 
blends itself into the same smooth 
tones, from highlight to shadow, that 
are embodied in the original one-inch 
halftone. A twelve-line screen disap- 
pears at twenty feet. 

Why not produce a similar sample 
to assist the salesman in selling this 
type of advertising? Certainly the 
relative costs are more than attractive 
to the average advertiser; it only re- 
mains to prove how the public “sees” 
the various types of advertising. This 
is really a good promotion move and it 
can be developed to a point of high 
dramatic possibility. 





Mechanical Tints 

Screen tones frequently are used under- 
neath blocks of type, or as straight bands of 
tint across a page; often it’s white letters 
through Ben Day, as well as black letters 
over the tints. We’d like to know just what 
dot structure comprises a 50 per cent tint, 
25 per cent tint, and so on. Also, how do we 
proceed in preparing copy for the camera 
requiring these effects? 

The main thing, however, is how can we 
predetermine the exact printed value of a 
certain tint? Is this standardized?—H. B., 
New York City. 


Printed tints are designated accord- 
ing to the area of paper covered over 
with ink as compared to the paper sur- 
rounding the individual dot forma- 
tion. All strengths are based on solid 
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ink coverage. For example, a quarter 
tint (25 per cent) means that the pa- 
per throughout the area comprising 
the tint is covered with squares of ink 
which cover up one-quarter of the 
paper while three-quarters remains 
untouched; a half tint of (50 per 
cent), as implied, is a printed screen 
which covers one-half of the paper in 
the regions under consideration. 

In order to show how the various 
tints should appear after printing, 
above is halftone wedge or tone scale 
with the gradations indicated. 

Because of the inherent defects 
found in offset printing and the pre- 
liminary reproduction steps, it be- 
comes necessary to accentuate or make 
certain allowances in both the upper 
(light) and lower (dark) tones when 
selecting the gradation to be applied 
to the drawing. Prints of the highlight 
variety should be heavier than in- 
tended, whereas the darker tints should 
be lighter. 

This is recommended inasmuch as 
the lighter tints become still lighter on 
the printed sheet, and the dark tones 
become considerably heavier; an al- 
lowance of 10 per cent should give 
expected results. 

Preparation of the copy depends en- 
tirely on the type of shading sheet 
being employed. 

When deciding on what gradation 
of tint to select, keep in mind the visual 
strength of the various colors. For ex- 
ample, a quarter tint of yellow is 
hardly discernible when the same 
strength of a deep red or black is quite 











strong in pictorial strength. This 
means the color to be employed is an 
important item to consider. 

We suggest the following grada- 
tions be used when the tint underprints 
type matter in headings or display: 








Color Strength 
Black ¥ tint 
Lot, a ees Te % “ (plus) 
Hite (sivong = %*“ 3 
jc) Seer SL, 

Orange % “ 

Blue (medium) Bm 

C1) 5)” ee eee eS % “ (plus) 


The above are based on the pictorial 
strength of the various colors, and, be- 
cause of the variance which can be 
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made, are hardly to be used as abso- 
lute and positive figures. Try to visu- 
alize how a certain strength of a given 
color will appear after being broken 
up by the screen pattern. 


xk * 
Just a Regular Month 


Old Doc Anklam used to say that 
people always believed that with the 
coming of a New Year, or with the 
election of a new group of politicians, 
“business would be better.” But after 
these events happened, everybody 
realized how unimportant such occa- 
sions really were, as far as business 
was concerned. Folks discovered that 
business just couldn’t afford to wait 
around for calendar changes, or was 
not dependent upon the outcome of 
voters’ whims. 

And that was the logic Doc used in 
ice fishing. You could see him out on 
Lake Winnebago any day in the win- 
ter, snaking out perch and pickerel. 
He figured that they had to eat, 
whether the sun shone or not, or 
whether Jim Jones was elected or 
defeated for senator. Doc always got 
fish because he always kept after 
them, every day. 

I believe that if business steadily 
kept after business with attractive 
sales correspondence, printed mate- 
rial, and aggressive salesmanship, the 
daily “catch” for everyone would be 
a good deal bigger and more profit- 
able.—A. C. GILBERT, in The Gil- 
crafter, house-organ of the Gilbert 
Paper Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 
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House-Organ Parade 








Reviewed by ALBERT E. PETERS 


00 BAD house-organ editors everywhere 
j pote have heard the talk given by 
H. R. Laudermilk, of the McCormick-Arm- 
strong Company, Wichita, Kansas, at a re- 
cent meeting of the Southwest Association 
of Industrial Editors. It was full of sound 
pointers of the kind you’d expect from 
a man who is associated with McCormick- 
Armstrong’s own publication, /mpressions 
(about which, more later). 
“There is in the house-organ editor’s kit 
a tool which I consider essential to the de- 
velopment and maintenance of reader inter- 
est,” said Mr. Laudermilk. “That is ‘change 
of pace’ in style and makeup; but not neces- 
sarily in size. It has been our experience that 
a house-organ which follows a set style of 
cover may continue to interest a certain 
group of readers but will not attract as many 
new readers as the house-organ which com- 
pletely changes its appearance from month 
to month.” 


“Change of Pace” 


There are exceptions to this principle, as 
Mr. Laudermilk points out. But in general 
the principle holds. Printers, especially, 
with a great variety of inks, cover stocks, 
and techniques to demonstrate, are losing 
out if they fall into a standardized manner 
of presentation. A publication has to be edi- 
torially very good indeed to appear in 
identically the same garb month after month. 
Even The Reader’s Digest, which sticks to a 
pattern, changes the color of its covers. 


100 per cent Demonstration 


There is nothing at all stereotyped about 
Printips, house-organ of E. E. Brogle and 
Company, Incorporated, New York City. 
The Brogle people call themselves “special- 
ists in color printing,” and they get the 
maximum demonstration value from their 
versatile publication. 

For one thing, the covers are revamped 
monthly to demonstrate various techniques. 
One issue will carry a fine-line zinc printed 
in gold on black stock; another will show 
light and dark blues, in solid tints, on white; 
while a third perhaps will be done in one 
color on coarse novelty paper. 

The same fresh approach to each new 
issue found in the text pages. (Printips is 
5% by 8, and runs from eight to twelve 
pages.) A center spread may carry an illus- 
tration printed by means of “silversheen 

. new ink for halftone and solid printing 
which combines the feeling of metal... 
and color.” Another spread is printed with 
“Invisible Color,” the illustration coming 
into full color when moisture is applied. 
(E. E. Brogle and Company, Incorporated, 
sole licensee.) Sometimes a complete speci- 
men folder in color is inserted in an inside 
pocket of the booklet. 
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When the printing of The Reporter, offi- 
cial monthly publication of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, was given to 
Brogle, a center spread in Printips told the 
complete story. Along with this clean-cut 
direct promotion there’s a leaven of editorial 
comment by Editor Richard Messner. 


Four Points for Production 


The steady growth of employe publica- 
tions—the magazines, newspapers, financial 
reports, and pamphlets which provide a com- 
mon meeting ground for employer and em- 
ploye—is discussed in a recent issue of Busi- 
ness Week. It is pointed out that “the major- 
ity of the eight-hundred-odd employe publi- 
cations found in American business are not 
as good as they might be. Many of them are 
hurriedly fashioned from ‘personals’ and he- 
and-she jokes, on the style of a high-school 
newspaper of thirty years ago.” This is a 
criticism that applies to house-organs in 
every field. 

On the other hand, says the article, busi- 
ness management today has become in- 
creasingly conscious of the need for better 
avenues of expression, and is turning to 
expert counsel for advice and assistance. As 
the producers of such organs, printers should 
be in a position to make editorial recom- 
mendations. A study of the problem made 
by one large concern, which issues a group of 
employe publications, embodied the follow- 
ing specific suggestions: 

1. That each plant’s publication problem 
be studied separately, so that the employe 
magazine for each unit will fit the particular 
needs of that unit. 2. That informative ma- 
terial be developed to replace, wherever pos- 
sible, “pep talk” copy. 3. That false econ- 
omies be avoided, and that every valuable 
service be fully developed. 4. That the mag- 
azines each have definite budgets. 

These are sound aims for every house- 
organ producer to shoot at. 


Short Straws and Squibs 


Hooray! Old Bob Wilkinson finally made 
it! “For some years past,” writes this ener- 
getic editor of Ink Spots (Wilkinson Print- 
ing Company, Van Wert, Ohio), “I have 
been nagging and yipping at you to vote 
for me, first for Mayor, then for Representa- 
tive to the General Assembly. So, finally, 
with your good strong help and the nudging 
of a gentle landslide (or at least a landslip) 
I have been elected.” Send axes to be ground 
to R. A. Wilkinson, House of Representa- 
tives, Columbus, Ohio. Printing customers 
can still get service at the same old stand 
in Van Wert... A new one is Clark’s 
Reader, issued by the Clark Printing House, 
Incorporated, Philadelphia. Fourteen pages 
and cover (5 by 7). We’re disappointed to 
find the editorial pages such a hodgepodge 


of quotes and snippets. Clark’s is a big out- 
fit, and you’d expect to find its comments 
better integrated. The few pages it devotes 
to promoting its own business are very good 
... Ashley Printing Company, Columbia, 
South Carolina, occasicnally issues Rain- 
bows (“A Digest of Philosophy, Humor, 
and Poetry”). More quotes and snippets. 
°T ain’t progressive . . . As we’ve often said, 
it isn’t the size of the publication that counts 
—it’s the character ... A bang-up good job 
is done by The Gilcrafter, new house-organ 
of the Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, 
Wisconsin. Every page is hand-tailored to 
the Gilbert measure, with a great deal of 
constructive comment on printing, and, of 
course, paper . . . The Abbot Duplicate 
Book Company Limited, King’s Langley, 
Hertfordshire, England, thinks enough of its 
house-organ, The Printer’s Prophet, to bind 
a year’s files in board covers. A very impres- 
sive volume it makes, too... But we keep 
thinking about Bob, and wondering if he 
finds being a Public Figure is as much fun 
as being a printer. Out of the frying pan 
into the fire, *t would seem to us. 


Opinion, Well Written 


A very nimble light-essay writer edits The 
E-Pee-See for the Eastern Printing Corpora- 
tion, of New York City. A. C. Hart writes 
about anything that happens to strike his 
fancy—from politics to sailboating—and 
does it very entertainingly. 

The E-Pee-See (4% by 7%) usually runs 
to twenty-four pages, the text set in clean, 
perfectly leaded single columns. There’s no 
display and nothing flashy—just straight- 
forward reading matter, mostly leisurely 
comment. It isn’t quite up to the sparkling 
stuff that William Feather reels off and syn- 
dicates, but it’s in the same vein. As a rule, 
we think a printer is missing a bet if he 
doesn’t talk shop to some extent in his 
house-organ. The shop talk, in this case, is 
insinuated only occasionally, but the general 
comment is good enough, we should say, to 
have built up a large reader following. 


It?s One Big Ball Team 


A while back we received some copies of 
eM-PiCa, a breezy little employe house- 
organ issued by the Mack Printing Com- 
pany, of Easton, Pennsylvania. We haven’t 
seen any issues of it lately, and hope the 
enterprise hasn’t folded up. Editor W. L. 
Benz and “staff” were making a nice job 
of it. 

eM-PiCa—the title embodying the com- 
pany’s initials and the two main units of 
printing measurement—is sixteen pages and 
cover, 54% by 7% inches. Its primary object 
is good-will building, and much of the ma- 
terial is contributed by members of the or- 
ganization. Some issues contain excellent 
candid-camera shots of employes and their 
activities—picnics, ball games, and the like. 
There are plenty of “personals” and occa- 
sional bits of original verse. Altogether, it’s 
a brisk and inspirational little sheet. 

President Harvey F. Mack is strong for 
organization teamwork, and has done much 
to foster a codperative spirit. For several 
years, during the winter months, the com- 
pany has operated a school for compositors. 
(See THe INLAND Printer for April, 1938.) 
A publication like eM-PiCa should do much 
to carry on the good work. The publishing 
of production records is in itself stimulating. 
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Overprinting Silver Ink 

We are having considerable difficulty in 
printing the enclosed job. You will see from 
the finished copy that the blue ink did not 
take on the silver. We have contacted quite 
a number of ink houses in this territory and 
none of them seems able to give us the 
proper blue ink for overprinting. 

The aluminum ink was allowed to 
dry too hard. In this condition it is said 
to be crystallized, owing to its glassy 
surface, and a surprinted ink will fail 
to take on it. The blue ink is all right, 
and by adding to it an ounce to the 
pound of the following wax com- 
pound, it will “take” because of the 
gripping action of the beeswax. Equal 
parts of paraffin wax and beeswax are 
melted and combined with one-half 
their weight of gloss-drying varnish. 
In other words, an ounce each of paraf- 
fin wax, beeswax, and gloss-drying 
varnish, mixed with three pounds of 
the blue ink, will cause it to take on the 
crystallized aluminum ink. 

To avoid this very common trouble 
in the future, overprint aluminum or 
gold ink just as soon as it has set well 
enough to permit handling of the 
sheets without smearing. This is the 
secret of successful overprinting on 
metallic inks. The time required for 
satisfactory settling before overprint- 
ing varies with the paper, the tempera- 
ture, and humidity, and is best checked 
by rubbing the fingers over a sheet. 


Mourning Stationery 

Enclosed is a sample mourning card. We 
would like to know how the bordering is 
done, and what equipment is needed. 

Several methods are used. For the 
very best grades, the manufacturing 
stationers have for many years fanned 
out the sheets, painted two edges, and, 
after allowing this paint to dry, jogged 
the lift, and, after fanning out again, 
painted the other two edges. While this 
seems slow, satisfactory production is 
obtained because the operators, after 
considerable experience, acquire speed. 











Another method is to spray the 
edges of the fanned-out sheets with 
an air-brush, using paint thinned for 
spraying. It is also practicable to print 
a number up on a large sheet and die 
out on die-cutting presses. It is not 
practicable to trim on paper-cutting 
machines since the margins would 
vary in the pile. 


Rule Forms by Machines 

In telling how to print rule form work, you 
overlooked the work done on slug- and type- 
casting machines. 

As we recall the reference, the ques- 
tion from a comparatively small firm 
had to do with method rather than 
equipment. With this understanding 
we suggested “work and twist” as the 
best method. Its value is of course 
greatly enhanced when the casting ma- 
chines are used. Among the added ad- 
vantages are more rapid composition, 
quicker construction of the form, be- 
cause the units are more easily 
handled without fear of “pi,” new type 
and rule, and the elimination of dis- 
tribution. All these are great competi- 
tive advantages which every print shop 
should utilize. 

One disadvantage of “work and 
twist” is that this form construction 
consumes twice the space of a form 
not constructed in two separated sec- 
tions. If, for an example, a printer has 
a press which takes a 17-by-22 sheet, 
he can group just two 814-by-11 rule 
forms, work and twist, for a run; but 
if he sets the form complete in the 
regular way, he can group four 814- 
by-11 rule forms for a run—a very de- 
cided advantage. Here the outstanding 
superiority of machine composition is 
evident. The possible output of the 
press is doubled, to say nothing of 
other manifest advantages. 

Obviously, any serious attempt to 
compete in the rule form field is futile 
without the help of slug- and type- 
casting machines. 





Sharp Print on Rag 

We are enclosing samples of letterheads on 
cockle-finish rag-content bond. Our results 
are unsatisfactory. We believe that best re- 
sults for printing halftones on bond paper 
are obtained by using a stiff, long bond ink, a 
contrasting overlay, and a hard packing, to- 
gether with a piece of thin rubber under top 
sheet. We use deep-etched cuts and 110 
screen of good quality. Would rubber plates 
give us better results? 

We know offset or multilith would over- 
come some of our troubles, but we operate our 
own private plant and would like to confine 
this work to our shop. 

For these letterheads, composed of 
type and small cuts, you have given 
the correct requirements for sharp 
prints by letterpress, with the excep- 
tion of the thin rubber in packing. It 
is unnecessary and defeats your pur- 
pose. Substitute for it a sheet of cellu- 
loid, after a very thorough makeready 
which should be crowned by a cut-out. 
Use a black, strongly toned with blue, 
and special concentrated colored inks. 
You can use rubber plates if the screen 
is not finer than 100 line. The imores- 
sion on the reverse of samples shows 
need of more thorough makeready. 


Cellulose Tissues 

In the interests of a client of ours, we are 
in need of any and all information we can 
obtain relative to the processes. mechanics, 
and so forth, of printing on cellulose tissues. 

Anything that can be printed on 
paper can be printed on cellulose tis- 
sue, including high-grade halftone and 
process color plates, but special ink is 
required and the work is most econom- 
ically done on roll-feed rotary presses 
because of the difficulty of feeding, 
jogging, and cutting sheets. 

The special rotary presses can be 
equipped with accessory parts for 
attachments for most expeditiously 
printing and forwarding both regular 
and moisture-proof tissues to opera- 
tions following printing, such as bag 
making. Gravure, letterpress, and off- 
set roll-feed rotary machines are used. 
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Gold Ink, Varnishing 


We are enclosing a sheet of our labels 
which we are running consistently, and we 
particularly call your attention to the gold. 
Some tell us that we have a very good gold, 
but one of our customers complains because 
of the comparison between this gold and the 
gold bronze used by lithographers. Can 
printed gold compete successfully with the 
bronze gold? If not, we would like to know 
how expensive it would be to put in a bronz- 
ing machine, and the difference in cost be- 
tween the gold printing and the gold bronz- 
ing. Our varnishing on these sheets is done 
with a sheet of formica, and we are wonder- 
ing if we could get a better effect with a rub- 
ber plate. 

We are also enclosing a four-page folder 
on which we have indicated a reverse plate 
that is of deeper brown shade than the type 
on the opposite page, although both were 
run with the same ink in the same form. The 
pressman on the job informs us that he had 
to run more ink on the heavy solid plate to 
cover. What is your advice on this? 

The best gold ink cannot possibly 
yield an effect equal to that of best 
gold bronze. There are various gold 
bronzes, bright, pale, and so on, and 
if you are printing pale gold ink it will 
not approximate bright gold bronze; 
you should use bright gold ink. 

Get the inkmaker to supply a match 
in shade of gold and then pull a proof 
in two impressions in the matching 
gold and on the same paper as the 
bronze the customer likes. Let the first 
impression set, but not become bone 
dry, before surprinting the second. 
Two runs in gold ink may satisfy. If 
not, you can bronze, and this also 
means two runs. 

There is nothing better than rubber 
for a varnishing plate, but many use 
metal plates. A good grade of varnish 
counts. The brown ink used lacks 
body, is too soft, and should contain 
more concentrated color. It is so weak 
that it varies in appearance on differ- 
ent tones like a doubletone ink. For 
example, you would not get this effect 
with a halftone black, even if more ink 
were fed to the solid plate than to the 
type. Only a good grade of halftone ink 
should be used on coated paper. 


School Annual, Platen 


Each semester our school publishes a 
twenty-four page, 9-by-12 annual. I feel that 
we should be able to do this in our print shop. 
I would appreciate information on make- 
ready for halftones on a 12-by-18 platen 
press, on which I have never tried halftone 
work. Kindly inform me where to obtain me- 
chanical overlay. 


If the halftones are large, or if there 
are numerous small ones, you will need 
two vibrator rollers or a vibrator on 
the two upper, and tripping trucks on 
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the lowest of the rollers. Platen-press 
halftone ink should be used on coated 
paper, and dull halftone ink on semi- 
or dull-coated paper, for best results 
with least trouble. Use the fountain to 
maintain even color, and be sure the 
rollers are in good condition. Make 
sure plates are level and type high, 
then, with overlay patches of thinnest 
tissue, secure a flat impression. Regis- 
ter the cut overlays in position on top 
of the leveling overlay. 

For a new form, a sheet of nitrocel- 
lulose from one-thirty-second to one- 
sixteenth inch thick, carried over the 
overlays and next to the tympan, will 
yield a sharp print with minimum 
wear if just enough squeeze to print 
is used. If form is not new, carry one 
sheet of news paper between nitrocel- 
lulose and tympan, which should be 
oiled manila tympan paper, .006 of an 
inch thick. 

Nitrocellulose can be purchased 
in photographic-supplies stores. On 
heavy forms it is necessary to have the 
platen parallel to a level type-high 
form a little below center of chase to 
avoid needless makeready and slur. 


d things 








NOT MENTIONED IN 
A PRINTING BID | 


Actual figures on a printing bid 
never tell the complete story! 
There are too many essentials to 
better printing service which can- 
not be priced in actual dollars. 
Yet, these mean much to the 
buyer of printing. 

For instance, there is no charge 
in our estimates for Experience— 
and this certainly is important! 
Likewise, our estimates do not 
mention such essentials as: Pride 
in workmanship—reputation for 
good printing—care given to de- 
tails—record of keeping promises 
—reliability in making delivery 
dates. And so on. 

All these are important in saving 
you time and money. They are 
necessarily a part of better print- 
ing service. You can receive all 
these essentials by calling Pro- 
vence-Jarrard Company first. 














Copy from the house-organ Printopics of 
the Provence-Jarrard Company, Greenville, 
South Carolina. Good point mentioned here 


Wrinkles on Sheet 


Enclosed is a sample of a label we printed, 
and we would like your opinion as to the 
cause of the wrinkles. The black was printed 
on a cylinder press. The red we attempted to 
print on a cylinder job press, with results as 
shown. We got a slight wrinkle on the cyl- 
inder press, but nothing like the one we had 
on the cylinder job press. 


Plates 19 by 21 inches, mounted on 
wood, are a difficult job on any press 
because the wood is treacherous. You 
can use precautions to avoid rocking 
by making the plate type high and level 
with approved gages, but when the cyl- 
inder rolls over the plate the compres- 
sion is not uniform all over the surface 
of the plate because of the unstable 
wood base. The metal plate itself is 
liable to vary .002 of an inch. 

The first and most important re- 
quirement in avoiding wrinkles is to 
start with a level and type-high plate, 
and this is difficult to know to a cer- 
tainty, so it becomes a case of feeling 
your way along. It is necessary to keep 
the packing as free from extreme 
heights and hollows as possible, with 
careful overlaying kept at the mini- 
mum, which is possible only with a 
level plate. 

The bands and the brush should be 
set tighter in the center to iron out the 
sheet, and the feeding apparatus should 
be carefully set. Right here something 
went wrong in the preparation; note 
that the margin of the gripper edge is 
uneven, or, in other words, the sheets 
were fed at a slant to the grippers, caus- 
ing the end of the sheet to jam against 
the end guide on its way to the front 
guides of the press. 

You may also note that the gripper 
bite is not uniform, and is very strong 
on one gripper right on the end of the 
sheet, which should be an inch further 
in. But, supposing the preparation had 
been perfect, wrinkles still may occur 
on jobs like this, and the last resort, 
which often helps, is to glue strips of 
card on the drawsheet opposite the 
points in the margin where the wrinkles 
come, the strips to be a few inches long 
and parallel to the edge of the sheet, 
and in thickness from three- to-five-ply. 


Chalk Plates 


Could you tell me where chalk plates, 
“mud mats,” or some other similar products 
are purchasable? Chalk plates, you will re- 
member, used to be used quite extensively by 
daily papers for their daily cartoons and 
other line sketches. They were also used for 
making weather maps. They consist of a 
blackened metal plate thickly coated with 
chalk. The artist scratches his drawing 
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ihrough the chalk to the metal plate. The 
plate is then placed in a stereotype casting 
box and used as the matrix for casting the 
duplicate printing plate. 

About ten years ago there appeared on the 
Pacific Coast a product used similarly, known 
as the mud mat. I understand that it con- 
sisted of a smooth cardboard coated with a 
plastic material. While there are several con- 
cerns selling a matrix ink which is used on 
heavy cardboard and swells up like the 
toasted thermographic rosins when heated, 
it is satisfactory only for reverse plates. 


We are sending you the address of a 
concern that has been selling chalk- 
plate supplies for at least forty years, 
and which will be pleased to supply 
your needs. Chalk plates are still used 
to a considerable extent. 


Wrinkle in Drawsheet 

Will you tell us how to overcome wrinkling 
of the top sheet of our proof press? 

This could be caused by excessive 
humidity in a damp location, but may 
be due to carelessness in packing the 
cylinder—or rather, to lack of knowl- 
edge of the carefulness required. All 
sheets of packing must be smooth and 
free from lumps, and must hug the cy]- 
inder with drumhead tightness. Be sure 
the bare cylinder is clean. 

The best packing consists of a few 
sheets of manila tympan paper next to 
the cylinder, and over these a few 
sheets of smooth book, either S. and 
S. C. or enameled coated book. The top 





“In the Days that Wuz”—Dreaming Devil 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 

















I'm going to travel—be 
a tramp Printer like Mark 
Twain or Opie Read. Sm 
Going to write a book 
some day. 
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Mr. Nolf says this is a throwback to the days when he was washing rollers in Red Cloud, 
Nebraska, at the age of fifteen. He recalls that he read a poem in The Inland Printer around 
that time, a line from which still sticks in his memory: “Legislators, great debators, scientific 
men—some have risen from the prison of the devil’s den.” We can’t locate the poem in our 
bound files; maybe some of our readers can identify it. Anyway, it inspired the youthful devil 









sheet or drawsheet (tympan) should 
be oiled manila tympan paper even 
with the bearers. 

All sheets, except the drawsheet, are 
cut just to cover, after scoring, the 
printing or impression segment of the 
cylinder; the drawsheet should be 
somewhat longer so that it can be 
wrapped around the reel rod. Each 
sheet is scored about an inch in from 
the gripper edge. This inch of surface 
is pasted and secured on the radial sur- 
face of the opening in front of the grip- 
per edge of the cylinder, and the rest 
of the sheet is smoothed out over the 
cylinder to its rear impression edge. 
This is repeated for each sheet. 

When the drawsheet is pasted on in 
the same way, the clamps are lowered 
and locked. The drawsheet is passed 
around on the cylinder and the two 
back corners are trimmed off at a long 
angle so that the drawsheet tapers for 
snug wrapping around the reel rod. 

It is necessary to keep the drawsheet 
tucked in against the reel rod so that 
there is no slack when reeling, and the 
drawsheet is pulled tight as a drum- 
head with the ratchet. Even then, an 
effort should be made to take another 
tooth or two on the ratchet. A cylinder 
pressman can show you just how to 
pack the cylinder, as this is one of his 
frequent important tasks. 









































Cutting and Punching 


A reader in Bordeaux, France, 
writes: “I have thought of two ways of 
cutting that may offer some advan- 
tages. First, for small books about 
one-third inch (one centimeter) thick, 
it is possible to use a puncher either 
right on the cutting machine or on 
a treadle especially designed for cut- 
ting. This method of margining these 
books, singly, would be faster than by 
ordinary cutting practices. Some de- 
cisive attempts have been made at this. 

“Second, the construction of a small, 
trilateral cutter, cutting volumes only 
one to one-and-one-half inches thick, 
would allow one to become very fast in 
individual punching out. The volume 
would be margined just as one margins 
with a treadle, but the preparation of 
the books for the machine, if the backs 
of the books are rounded, would not be 
easy. However, rounding is not neces- 
sary on a large volume of books of this 
thickness, unless for library or refer- 
ence use.” 

We reprint these suggestions for the 
benefit of such as may find them ap- 
plicable to their needs. There is no 
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field in the United States for such de- 
vices, as we have long since reached 
a much swifter tempo. However, we 
realize there are many places on this 
globe where hand-fed stop-cylinder 
presses and other equipment of the gay 
nineties are still in use. With our mod- 
ern machines for drilling and cutting, 
there is no need for a paper-cutting 
machine which punches as it cuts. 
Such devices, and many others, can be 
had on special machines if the volume 
of work warrants. 

As an example, there is the machine 
for multiple-billing forms (fanfold), 
with units tiered and in tandem, which 
feeds in a single operation from six 
rolls of bond paper and five rolls of 
carbon paper and delivers the sets— 
which consist each of six sheets of bond 
interleaved with carbon paper, folded, 
printed in one or more colors, each 
sheet numbered in red, then scored, 
punched, perforated, wire-stitched or 
sewed. 

As for trilateral book trimmers, 
these are old, both in the hand-oper- 
ated and the automatic divisions. The 
former will trim books, pamphlets, and 
magazines from 51, to 24 inches long, 
and from 234 to 16 inches wide. Piles 
up to six inches high are cut. Twelve 
thousand five hundred magazines of 
one hundred pages, ten by fifteen 
inches, can be trimmed in an hour. The 
automatic trimmer cuts piles up to six 
inches high at the normal speed of 
1,440 cuts an hour, and will trim all 
sizes from 4 by 6 to 12 by 16 inches. 
Such machines are only used when the 
output requires the great capacity. 

The split-back gage on regular pa- 
per-cutting machines easily takes care 
of all work to be trimmed on three 
sides in commercial shops. 


W eatherproofing Cards 


Can you tell us how to make “No Hunting” 
signs stand the weather better? We print 
them on six-ply yellow poster board. Should 
we use paraffin or lacquer, and how? 


Lacquering is the easier, for the 
lacquer can be sprayed on with a gun 
such as is used in automobile-repair 
shops. The lacquer must be thin 
enough for spray gun use. Paraffin can 
be melted and kept at uniform heat 
electrically in a pan. The commercial 
article melts at 125 and the refined at 
135 degrees. With pliers or tongs the 
card is dipped. When withdrawn, the 
paraffin very quickly returns to its 
original wax form. Let the inkmaker 
know which process you will use. 
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Padding Problems 


We have a problem to solve in connection 
with padding, which we have been unable to 
work out to the satisfaction of our customer, 
nor has any other local printer, with the re- 
sult that quite a bit of this work is going out 
of town. We are sending you some sample 
pads; two are our customer’s and one ours. 
Requirements are: (1) the sheets must be 
reinforced with super, and (2) padding glue 
must hold the sheets in sets of four when 
torn off. 

We did not anticipate trouble, inasmuch 
as we do considerable padding in which the 
sheets must remain intact in sets when torn 
off the pad. For this purpose we use a pure 
animal-hide glue; usually we do not use 
super. The glue company assured us they 
were supplying us with same glue as on the 
customer’s sample, but, after much experi- 
menting, we cannot agree with them. The 
customer refused this glue, claiming it to be 
a substitute. 

As a next step, we consulted a supply 
house, where bookbinders’ glue was sug- 
gested. We have used this with only partial 
success. Can you tell us of a padding glue 
which will accomplish the required result? 

Another point, aside from our chief prob- 
lem, is that our customer does not consider 
that we have given him as good a printing 
job as the preceding one. Just for our own 
satisfaction, tell us: do you consider we have 
produced an inferior job, compared with the 
other sample? 

Candor answers, yes; the other job 
really looks better. But your job of 
printing is up to standard current to- 
day and should pass. The first job is 
very well done, better than most peo- 
ple consider necessary. 

In padding sheets of bond paper 
which must hold together in sets after 
being torn off the pad, and especially 
when the pads are ledger punch-holed 
on the glued end, it is important that 
all sheets be jogged exactly to a uni- 
form edge at the top where the glue is 
applied, otherwise the glue will miss 
part or all of the edge of sheets not 
“up.” (We note that the jogging is 
better on the customer’s sample than 
on yours.) 

For this work, a high-grade flexible 
tablet glue is called for. It costs around 
three dollars a gallon; it is melted and 
used hot and not diluted too much on 
an exacting job. It will stand consider- 
able dilution on ordinary work. Gly- 
cerin gives it flexibility to withstand 
punching and tearing off and handling 
in sets. We are sending you the address 
of the makers. 

The pads must be well weighted 
down on the edge to be glued, taking 
into account on this job that the head 
of the pile of pads to be glued will be 
lower than the rest of the pile because 
all but the head of the sheet is cross- 
ruled, and on a letterpress job the em- 


bossment on the reverse lets air get 
between the sheets, and the pile is 
higher accordingly. 

Real weighting down on a job like 
this is needed to hold the sheets flat 
until the hot glue can penetrate the 
pores of the paper, forming a bond be- 
tween the sheets to hold them securely 
together after the glue has cooled and 
the weight has been removed and the 
edges of the sheets try to curl, as paper 
sheet edges will. 


Checking on Power 


One of our customers who rebuilds elec- 
trical equipment is convinced from experi- 
ence that worn cylinder presses require mo- 
tors of greater horse-power than presses that 
are new. This firm has checked three cylinder 
presses and found that the metors were not 
overloaded, but several years later a test 
showed the motors were overloaded. We 
would appreciate an explanation or confirma- 
tion of the above. 

A comparative test, to be conclusive, 
would have to be made with conditions 
the same. The size and mass of the 
form, the speed of the press, the condi- 
tion of the rollers and their setting, the 
viscosity of the ink, the set of the air 
heads, the set of cylinder on bearers, 
of segment in register rack are a few of 
the conditions which might differ at an 
interval of several years and make a 
comparison meaningless. 

An old press, in nice adjustment with 
all repairs as needed, generally re- 
quires less power at moderate speed 
than a new press, but this cannot be 
considered a rule because of varying 
conditions that exist. 


Faulty Inking 

Will you please criticize the presswork, 
makeready, ink, and paper on the enclosed 
samples of work? 

The principal cause of the unsatis- 
factory prints is faulty inking on green 
solids and black halftones and text. 
The rollers seem to be functioning 
poorly, and streaks indicate that there 
may be cracks or gashes in the form 
rollers. With other conditions the 
same, better rollers would yield a sat- 
isfactory job. 





Displays on opposite page were prepared 
as follows: “Smooth Sailing Ahead” by 
Cowan & Dengler, Incorporated, and Her- 
man Kessler; “Engines Will Be Worn Less 
This Summer” by Tracy-Locke-Dawson, In- 
corporated, and Morrell & McDermott, In- 
corporated ; “Big Business Has No Almanac” 
by True Story Magazine and E. M. Diamant, 
typographer, all of New York City. 
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EVER-ALLURING CURVE 


N THESE hectic days, in its effort to catch the 
I eye of prospective buyers, modern advertis- 
ing is effectively using the ever-alluring curve as 
indicated in the novel layouts here reproduced. 

“Smooth Sailing Ahead” is as appropriate for 
the layout of the Crum & Forster advertisement 
as it is for its text. The billowing effect of the 
type structure, due to clever curving, instantly 
arrests the reader’s attention, sails smoothly di- 
rect into his ken of personal business interest and 
steers him successfully towards the desired goal 
of prompt, decisive action. 

The eloquent curves of the Continental Oil 
Company's advertisement also merit more than a 
passing g glance, and the neat manner in which the 

“wear” theme bears out the promise of the ad’s 
appearance insures resultful reading. 

With its Magic Zodiac circle layout, True 
Story Magazine lives up to its traditions of mys- 
tery and puts plenty of curve around copy that is 
certain to attract attention, provoke thought, and 
stimulate sales. 
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TO ENLARGE OR 
REDUCE COPY— 


RINTERS sometimes receive copy 
which must be reduced or enlarged 
to fit a given type measure. I am think- 
ing particularly of tables, graphs, and 
the like, which have different-size 
boxes and lines in the same table, and 
which cannot be handled by the usual 
method of reduction. An example of 
this type of work is seen in the repro- 
duction (reduced) of the set up, “A 
Possible Cause of Decline,” herewith. 
A method of determining proper 
measures is herewith described and 
illustrated—the only equipment being 
a standard type gage (not line gage) 
which is marked off in ems of the va- 
rious sizes of type. 

Naturally, it is easy enough to re- 
duce a job to 20 picas width if it has 
originally been set 40 picas, by allow- 
ing one pica in the reduction for each 
two in the original. When the reduc- 
tions are in odd proportions use the 
following method: 

Copy is 10, 17, 25, and 30 picas 
wide to be reduced in proportion to 
18 picas wide for the longest line. 

Here 18 picas is the longest mea- 
sure in the reduction. The multiple of 
18 which is nearest 30 picas on the 
em scale is 36. There are 36 ten-point 
ems in 30 picas. The lines of the copy 
are now measured on the ten-point em 
scale, and for each two ten-point ems 
one pica is’ allowed in the reduction. 
The steps are as follows: 

10-pica line equals twelve 10-point ems 
divided by 2 equals 6 picas. 

17-pica line equals twenty 10-point ems 
divided by 2 equals 10 picas. 

25-pica line equals thirty 10-point ems 
divided by 2 equals 15 picas. 
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A Possible Cause of Decline 


Increases and Decreases from 1932 to 1936 
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Golden Rule Foundsuon, New York. 


Simple method for determining measures for 
set-up like the above is described herewith 


30-pica line equals thirty-six 10-point ems 
divided by 2 equals 18 picas. 

This example is very simple. 

The method I suggest is easiest on 
more complicated forms than the 
above. It can be used and enlarged 
upon in many ways which will be ob- 
vious upon examination. 

—Cwar es E. McManon. 
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WANTED: PRICE 
FROM PRINTER 





N MY more than twenty-seven years 
I of advertising-agency work, my 
hardest job has been—and still is 
—getting adequate price information 
from printers. 

As a typical example, we recently 
received an exceptionally good look- 
ing publication in several colors, un- 
mistakably offset printed. I was much 
interested in it, and was particularly 
interested in knowing the cost. In talk- 
ing to clients about prospective print- 
ing I like to show them samples of 
various kinds of work, and at the same 
time it is advantageous to be able to 
tell them something like this: “This 
job cost $500 for 4,000 copies.” Or, 
“We printed 25,000 of these two-color 
folders and they cost only $122.30, 
complete.” 

So I wrote a letter to the manufac- 
turer who sent us the above-mentioned 
excellent publication, wording my let- 
ter substantially as follows: 


Gentlemen: We are in receipt of your 
four-color pamphlet with the exceptionally 
attractive front cover. That is a very excel- 
lent job, and we are wondering whether you 
would mind giving our name to your printer, 
asking him to let us know about the cost of 
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such printing, which appears to be “offset.” 
We occasionally have had some offset jobs 
done, but the quality has never been equal 
to your job. Cordially yours, ... 


As requested, the manufacturer very 
kindly forwarded my letter to the ad- 
vertising agency, which wrote: 

Gentlemen: Our client has referred to us 
your kind letter of December 9, compliment- 
ing the winter issue of the publication which 
we prepare for them. 

You are correct. This is a four-color offset 
job. As you requested, we have turned over 
your name to our printer as being interested 
in this type of work. 


And here is the non-informative 
letter received from the printer: 


Gentlemen: We are in receipt of a copy 
of your letter to the advertising 
agency in this city on the subject of the 
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preparation of the winter four-color pam- 
phlet, and inasmuch as we prepared the litho 
work from their layout, copy, etc., they re- 
ferred the matter to us. 

Since you are interested in productions of 
a similar nature we are addressing this letter 
to you with the hope that we may eventually 
be of some service along this line. 

We are extensive producers of all kinds of 
printing and lithographing and can give you 
both quality and service. 

We shall be glad to estimate on work such 
as you may have in mind from time to time 
and will be looking forward to some word 
from you and trust that we may eventually 
be favored with some of your business. 

As you will note, I am no further 
ahead than I was before writing my 


letter —W. F. ScHAPHORST. 
xk Ox 


Gray Tint for Letters 


Letterheads printed with an over-all 
tint block have been attractive, but in 
most instances impractical because of 
the fact that they did not “take” era- 
sures or permit a written signature. 
D. F. Keller and Company, of Chicago, 
printer and designer, has produced 
letterheads printed with a special gray 
ink which overcomes the above objec- 
tions. This ink permits typing, erasure, 
and signatures in ink. 

So effective and satisfactory is the 
gray over-all tint block on letterheads 
produced by Keller for the Sigmund 
Ullman Company Division of the Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corporation, that 
the company is supplanting the letter- 
heads it has used for years with the 
new tinted letterheads, which take writ- 
ing fluid without causing it to separate 
or crawl. Envelopes to match are used. 

The block on the letterhead covers 
all but about one-eighth of the surface, 
which serves as an all-round margin. 
The basic materials from which the 
Sigmund Ullman ink is constructed 
are laboratory formulas, but it is 
known that the ink contains no greasy 
substances that have a tendency to re- 
sist the application of writing ink. 


x 
Neighborhood Mailing 


“Practice Buying at Home” is one 
of a series of small four-page leaflets 
of homely philosophy, issued by 
D. Grant, Grafton, West Virginia. It 
is a neighborhood mailing, intended 
to boost sales for local merchants, 
printed in easy-to-read, well leaded 
ten-point type. Incidentally, it applies 
the moral to Mr. Smith’s own interests. 
The reverse of his business card con- 
tains a pious reflection on the price 
cutter and his crimes. 


HUMAN SIDE OF BUSINESS SHOWN 


N THE THEORY that outstanding 
O commercial institutions have re- 
sulted from modern conditions and 
are the product of a few men who by 
thrift and example have given char- 
acter to them, a large English printing 
establishment has inaugurated a Per- 
sonality Library to acquaint associ- 
ates, employes, and customers with 
the human side of its business. 


We also believe that the presentation of the 
human side of these men is a great incentive to 


them and their associates and employees 


Such a presentation makes more clear and more 
insistent the larger purposes of a business, its 
responsibility toward its employees, that service 
transcends profits, that only when real service 


comes first can profits be assured 


We believe that business is not an end in itself 
but a means whereby those engaged in it may, 
as a reward for their labours, secure more of | 
the comforts and refinements of life and pass on 


a better world to those coming after them 


We believe such a viewpoint is soundly economice 
So we begin our series with a sketch 
who, more than any other one individual, ha 


established the character of the House of K&S 





1878 by the late Frederick T. Jefferson 
and the late John A. Kenrick. The 
term “printers” conveys little idea of 
their wide-spread activities, which per- 
haps are best described by describing 
what their products do rather than 
what they are. Briefly, the concern pro- 
duces forms of commercial stationery 
designed to simplify business routine, 
save time and money, and expedite 


MR FRED JEFFERSON 


Booklets (5 by 7) tell the story of men directing policies of Kenrick & Jefferson, England 


The idea, particularly as it has been 
carried out, if not new, at least has the 
freshness of novelty. It suggests to 
American printers a new form for 
publicizing their businesses in a more 
personal manner than has been cus- 
tomary. Many outstanding men head- 
ing American printeries often are so 
buried in their operations as not to be 
known for their real human worth 
among even their associates and em- 
ployes, to say nothing of their custom- 
ers. This brief story may inspire and 
motivate such men to create some simi- 
lar mediums for presenting the human 
side of their businesses. 

At Westbromwich, England, is lo- 
cated the large printing plant of Ken- 
rick & Jefferson, Limited, founded in 


production. Letterheads and envelopes 
of distinction, carefully planned di- 
rect-mail advertising, calendars, re- 
newal leaf binders, vertical filing and 
card systems—all particularly pre- 
pared to be of service in promoting 
business for the users who comprise 
thousands of industrial and commer- 
cial concerns throughout England, 
Scotland, Canada, and certain parts 
of the continent. 

Over eighteen hundred men and 
women are employed, and_ over 
twenty-five branch offices and store- 
rooms in as many cities are main- 
tained. So much for the institution. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has been im- 
pressed from time to time by the or- 
ganization’s mail: not house-organs 
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er brochures but true pamphlets in 
the full sense of that word, carrying 
treatises on various subjects of real 
contribution to knowledge. But when 
Portrait Number One, and Number 
Two, and so on, began to come along 
with their pen pictures of the men who 
put their personality and their human- 
ity into their leadership, our interest 
was multiplied manifold. These pam- 
phlets are not elaborate pieces of 
printing—they are small, 5 by 7, well 
printed in uniform style, on eggshell 
or light-weight enamel, with inexpen- 
sive colored French-fold extension 
covers. Their very simplicity and 
wholesome plainness invite reading. 

Selection of Amos Stote as author 
and editor was fortunate. Boldly he 
asserts that the presentation of the hu- 
man side makes more clear and more 
insistent the larger purposes of a busi- 
ness, which is never an end in itself 
but a means for securing more com- 
forts and refinements of life for man- 
agers, employes, customers, and those 
coming after them. One cannot read 
the Portraits without warming up to 
the persons described and acquiring 
justifiable admiration for the institu- 
tion which has grown up under. these 
guiding geniuses. 

Portrait Number One is of Fred Jef- 
ferson, second generation, the presid- 
ing genius, who as a boy acquired a 
passion for printers’ ink. As a young 
man and a member of the board of di- 
rectors he won an argument for im- 
provement and enlargement; in his 


mature years, on the one hand he 
keeps an eye out for the best in new 
equipment and methods, and on the 
other “takes men apart, lifting out 
some weakness and replacing it with a 
new and finer aim, with a loftier ambi- 
tion and a cleaner outlook on life.” To 
him “the welfare of the world depends 
upon its workers recapturing within 
themselves the ancient pride and ap- 
preciation once held by all craftsmen 
for their work.” He would recover 
printing’s background of noble tradi- 
tions and “erect against it a new scene 
in harmony with the highest aims of 
the printing craft.” 

The portrait of a younger brother, 
Edward Jefferson, reveals a “perfect 
balanced opposite.” A student of busi- 
ness, whatever he does or authorizes to 
be done must be logical to him. “He 
works on known facts whenever pos- 
sible, but when facts are not available, 
he works on dispassionate analysis of 
circumstances.” 

Successively the author pen-paints 
the portraits of J. Reed Adam, the big- 
order salesman; of Robert A. Gifford, 
director of factories; of Edmund B. P. 
Jackson, director of the London 
branch; and so on. Sketchy as this 
story must be, it may at least give a 
hint of what can be done without great 
expenditure toward bringing out the 
human side of any printing business 
and impressing the public with the re- 
wards that come from operating. a 
business on those human values which 
after all transcend even profits. 





Color, Black-and-White 

Miss A. L. Liversedge, color con- 
sultant with the Canada Printing Ink 
Company, Toronto, has been gather- 
ing authoritative views on the value of 
color compared with black-and-white 
in advertising in catalogs, magazines, 
and newspapers. According to one 
authority, states Miss Liversedge, color 
in advertising has been known to in- 
crease sales ninefold. 

Flower illustrations in seed cata- 
logs in color outpulled black-and- 
white nine to one. 

Women’s fashions in full color pro- 
duced $250,000 against $80,000 in 
black-and-white. 

An advertiser invested $140,000 in 
color advertising in magazine sections. 
He estimated the response was 47 per 
cent over black-and-white advertising. 
The extra “pull” was noteworthy. 

A survey shows that two-color ads. 
for Delco Frigidaire were observed 50 
per cent more than black-and-white, 
and correctly identified by three times 
as many persons as black-and-white. 

Of 15,000 people questioned, 20 per 
cent more observed the ad. in two col- 
ors than in black-and-white. 

A pineapple-juice ad. in black-and- 
white was observed by 43 per cent 
(women) and identified correctly by 
18 per cent; a four-color ad. was ob- 
served by 56 per cent (women) and 
identified by 27 per cent—50 per cent 
more than black-and-white. 

—H. A. NICHOLSON, in 
Canadian Printer and Publisher 





What pao 7? 


e@ The “how” and “why” of printing pro- 
cedure is such old stuff to the printer that 
he frequently forgets how little the layman 
actually knows about what goes on in a 
printing plant. The average printer forgets, 
too, that the layman in most cases wants to 
know about technical matters, and will 
gladly read such information if it is pre- 
sented clearly and simply. 

The halftone demonstration at the right 
appeared recently in Clement Comments, 
house-organ of the J. W. Clement Com- 
pany, Buffalo, New York. Accompanying 
it was an article dealing with the relation- 
ship of various halftone screens to paper, 
and a concise explanation of what happens 
when the wrong screen is specified. 

This is first-rate “educational” material 
for house-organs. Shop talk isn’t objection- 
able if it’s truly informative. 
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Value of Paid Space Told 

Take away newspapers with paid circu- 
lation—or any other well edited publication 
with well established reader confidence and 
proved reader interest—and what is the 
effect on the subscribers? 

The truth about what happened after 
suspension of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
newspapers, forced by a Guild strike last- 
ing from Oct. 1, 1938, until the middle of 
March, is told by John Guernsey of Media 
Records, Incorporated, in Editor and Pub- 
lisher, March 25: “Business is bad, retail- 
ers are discouraged, the two shopper throw- 
aways have been found to be inadequate 
substitutes for newspapers, the cost a page 
is double the cost of equal space in the 
newspaper of greatest circulation, and de- 
partment managers blame their inability to 
get sales on the loss of newspaper adver- 
tising generally. 

“It is not healthy for a city to be with- 
out virile newspapers. Publishers know no 
other medium or method of advertising can 
produce the sales response retailers require 
at as low a cost. Retailers know it, too.” 

Witness these extracts from a frank talk 
to National Retail Dry Goods Association 
members at their January convention by 
Frank Burnside, an executive of Wilkes- 
Barre’s largest department store: 

“We in Wilkes-Barre are still convinced 
that the newspaper with paid circulation 
is head and shoulders the best medium for 
department-store advertising. . . . The big- 
gest loss we, as merchants, have suffered 
is the loss in morale felt by the entire 
community. Without newspapers it is prac- 
tically impossible even to check outrageous 
gossip, however preposterous.” 


May Buy Roycroft Properties 

Samuel R. Guard, of Spencer, Indiana, 
farm-paper publisher, has submitted a for- 
mal offer of $80,000 for the Roycroft prop- 
erties in East Aurora, New York. The offer 
has been made to the Federal Court in Buf- 
falo, which directed the trustees of the Roy- 
croft, now being reorganized, to prepare a 
plan incorporating the new offer prelimi- 
nary to submitting it to the creditors. In 
addition to cash payments, Mr. Guard agrees 
to assume mortgages totaling $25,000 and 
to pay the $19,500 balance within three 
years from time of purchase. 


Frank A. Hill Dies 


Frank A. Hill, who passed away suddenly 
in St. Louis March 18, at age of seventy- 
eight, was known as an executive of Inter- 
type Corporation. Preceding his association 
with Intertype he had for twenty years been 


superintendent of the composing room of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, having entered the 
newspaper business as a youth. He man- 
aged the Mid-Western branch of Intertype, 
with headquarters in Chicago, from 1924 
to 1929, at which time he went to St. Louis, 
where he had resided ever since. He was 
buried in Highland Park, Illinois. 


B. B. Conrad Abroad 


While on an extended tour throughout 
Europe, B. B. Conrad, president of the 
American Numbering Machine Company, of 
Brooklyn, New York, will visit sales agen- 
cies and representatives in Great Britain, 
The Netherlands, Belgium, France, and the 
Scandinavian countries. 


Southern Craftsmen to Meet 

On May 5 and 6 the Seventh District 
Craftsmen Conference will be held at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Participating will be dele- 
gates from Memphis, St. Louis, and Spring- 





Nashville’s reproduction of Parthenon 


field, Illinois. A number of leading inter- 
national officers will be in attendance at 
what is to be the largest event ever staged 
by Southern Craftsmen. Both education and 
entertainment bulk large on the program 
that has been arranged. 


Honor Linotype News Editor 

John E. Allen, editor of The Linotype 
News, “whose unquestioned leadership in 
the advantageous use of type in the profes- 
sional press has been reflected in school pub- 
lications,” was awarded a gold key by the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association at its 
fifteenth annual convention held at Columbia 
last month. The citation which accompanied 
the key also paid tribute to Mr. Allen’s 
“readiness to aid the student editors indi- 
vidually and in their press conferences,” 
called a “valued and appreciated asset to 
the success of their several tasks.” Mr. Allen 
has been a speaker on the convention pro- 
gram for the last thirteen years. 
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events, past, present, and future 


Newspaper Typography Awards 
Now on display in the Ayer Galleries in 
Philadelphia are the entries in the Ninth An- 
nual Exhibition of Newspaper Typography 
conducted by N. W. Ayer and Son, Incor- 
porated. These entries—all daily English- 
language newspapers—will be on view for 


one month, having been judged April 7 by 


a jury consisting of Hugh S. Johnson, news- 
paper columnist; Quentin Reynolds, asso- 
ciate editor of Collier’s Weekly; and Walter 
Dorwin Teague, eminent industrial designer 
and authority on typography. Winners are 
to be announced later. 

The purpose of the exhibition, which was 
originated eight years ago, is to stimulate 
consistent improvement in the typography 
and makeup of the newspaper medium 
through friendly competition. Eleven awards 
are being made, as well as three honorable 
mentions in that group of papers whose daily 
circulation is in excess of 50,000, three in 
the group from 10,000 to 50,000, and three 
in the group under 10,000. 

An honorable mention will be given in the 
tabloid group regardless of circulation, and 
to the paper adjudged the best in all classi- 
fications will go the F. Wayland Ayer Cup 
for Excellence in Newspaper Typography. 


Equipment Firms Exhibit 

. The latest developments of forty-eight 
manufacturers in the paper, supplies, ink, 
machinery, and equipment field were on dis- 
play at the three-day Fourth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Modern Trends in Printing and New 
Developments in Equipment held at the 
Hotel Astor in New York City last month. 
The exposition was sponsored by the New 
York Employing Printers Association. 

Posters displayed at the exhibit pointed 
out that the graphic arts industry in New 
York City accounts for a yearly volume in 
excess of $541,000,000, that more than $111,- 
000,000 is spent for raw materials, and that 
more than $98,000,000 is paid out in wages 
alone to experienced craftsmen. 

According to press reports, exhibitors ex- 
pressed the opinion that the show would 
inaugurate an enlarged program for printers 
in New York. The consensus was that 
though printing volume is currently run- 
ning considerably below normal, definite in- 
dications of an upturn have developed in 
recent weeks. 

At a luncheon for exhibitors, the presi- 
dent of the New York Employing Printers 
Association, Nathan Goldmann, stressed the 
need of closer codperation between suppliers 
and printers. A production dinner meeting 
was also held at which authorities discussed 
various aspects of printing. 
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A Message From the Orient 


That THe INLAND PRINTER spans conti- 
nents and oceans as it brings its message to 
the world of the graphic arts is indicated 
clearly by a letter which one day recently 
made its way into the offices of The Franklin 
Printing Company, of Louisville, Kentucky. 
The letter had had a long journey, coming as 
it did from M. C. Modi & Company, of Bom- 
bay, India, providers of printing machinery 
and supplies. The letter contained a request 
for specimens as follows: “We read notes 
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establishment in the United States and Can- 
ada, to members of every Craftsmen’s club, 
and to other printing executives. 

In every sense the exposition will be “the 
printer’s own show,” a factor which makes it 
different from the usual exposition of the 
day. All exhibits will be arranged to be of 
practical value to those engaged in some 
branch of the graphic arts. It is expected that 
the showing of equipment at the 1939 exposi- 
tion—the first in twelve years—will be al- 
most revolutionary because of the advances 
made in letterpress, offset, and gravure 


PROVIDERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY 
& SUPPLIES. COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS 
FOR PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS 





Mi. C. MODE & COMPANY 
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The Franklin Printing Co. 
Louisvill, Kentucky. 
UB. 


Gentlemen: 


BOMBAY 4 INDIA 


13th Jan. 1939, 


We read notes about your new specimen 


book in The Inland Printer. We shall be pleased 


to receive a copy, if it could be spared for us. 


Thanks. 


MOM /RHK. 


Grom far-off India 


Very truly yours, 


fst Jere. 
ee 


This letter bears out our contention that the printed 
word is still a potent factor in letting the world know 
what you have to offer. Wecan pul your message across. 


. 


THE FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 
C realive Printers 


JAcksen 7281 Louisville, Ky. 


Franklin Printing Company, of Louisville, turned this request into a good promotion 


about your new specimen book in THE In- 
LAND Printer. We shall be pleased to receive 
a copy, if it could be spared for us. Thanks. 
Very truly yours, M. C. Modi & Company.” 

This organization is constantly alert to 
American methods and products, and has 
corresponded with innumerable concerns in 
this country, many of which it has first 
heard of through the columns of THE In- 
LAND PRINTER. 


“The Printer’s Own Show” 


To assure to the entire graphic arts indus- 
try an opportunity to see the Fifth Educa- 
tional Graphic Arts Exposition to be held in 
the Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
September 25 to October 7, tickets of admis- 
sion will be sent to every listed printing 
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equipment. Of the 27,000 square feet of space 
on the first floor of the Palace, 19,000 have 
been contracted for by five of the larger ma- 
chinery manufacturers—an indication of the 
wealth of new machinery to be displayed. 


Intertype Report Issued 


According to the twenty-third annual re- 
port of Intertype Corporation, recently re- 
leased, the company earned a net profit of 
$164,178.79 in 1938, as compared with a 
profit of $370,922.51 in 1937. Billings for the 
company during the past year were 27.9 per 
cent lower than for 1937, which had been 
the year of the largest billings in the com- 
pany’s history. In view of the generally low 
state of the durable-goods industries, the 
company believes that the sales for the year 
can be viewed without dissatisfaction. 


Seek Occupational Tax Relief 


Legal proceedings designed to eliminat 
the application of the Illinois retailers’ occu 
pational tax on paper sold by paper mex 
chants to printers have been instituted by « 
joint group of twenty-three paper merchants 
The injunction proceeding was filed in th: 
Cook County Circuit Court February 1 unde: 
the name of Berkshire Papers, Incorporated, 
et. al. versus S. L. Nudelman, Director oi 
Finance, et. al. 

The legal work is being handled by Harry 
M. Brostoff, well known in the printing in- 
dustry as general counsel for the Graphic 
Arts Federation for the past nine years. He 
is assisted by Irving H. Goldberg, an attor- 
ney who has been handling legal matters for 
a number of Chicago paper merchants. 

The action is the culmination of numerous 
conferences and meetings held to discuss the 
many complications for paper merchants and 
printers caused by the tax on paper. 


Education Conference Set 


The Eighteenth Annual Conference on 
Printing Education is to be held June 24-29 
at Columbia University—the first of the Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Conventions to be held 
in New York City during the time of the 
World’s Fair. Sponsored by the National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild, the confer- 
ence will present a program arranged by offi- 
cers of the Guild. Local arrangements are in 
charge of the New York Printing Teachers 
Guild, of which George H. Bennett, of the 
New York School of Printing, is president. 
Dovetailing with the conference program 
will be visits to the World’s Fair. 


Color Registry Improved 


Expansion and contraction of the paper are 
the most important causes of poor register in 
multicolor printing, according to C. G. 
Weber, of the National Bureau of Standards, 
in an address at the recent meeting of the 
Delaware Section of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry. For sev- 
eral years the National Bureau of Standards, 
in codperation with the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, has carried on a study of 
the apparent failure of offset papers to meet 
fully the requirements of modern offset lith- 
ography. Mr. Weber’s comments were in 
the nature of a summary of results. 

The changes of dimensions, the Bureau 
has found, are caused by variations in mois- 
ture content, the remedy for which, though 
far from simple, consists essentially in the 
proper control of the moisture content of the 
paper from the time it is coming over the pa- 
permaking machine until the last color is 
printed on it. The work of the Bureau, Mr. 
Weber pointed out, has brought to light 
methods of manufacture and treatment of 
paper which have facilitated fine register, 
methods which have been applied in com- 
mercial-scale productoin with good results. 


J. C. Patterson to Rosback 


J. C. Patterson has resigned his position 
as secretary of Meermans, Incorporated, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, to become associated with 
the F. P. Rosback Company, manufacturers 
of perforators and punching machines, in 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. Mr. Patterson 
was engaged in printing before he entered 
the advertising field. 
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}’atent Suit Dismissed 


In a lengthy opinion, Federal Judge John 
(. Knox dismissed the patent-infringement 
cuit involving improvements in a “rotary in- 
taglio printing press” brought against 
R. Hoe and Company and the Neo Gravure 
Printing Company by Adolph Weiss and the 
Speedry Gravure Corporation. The patents 
related to the prevention of evaporation of 
the volatile ingredients of high-speed print- 
ing ink. In handing down the opinion, Judge 
Knox ruled that certain features of 
the patents were “merely an improve- 
ment in the degree of closure of the 
fountain, with the specific aim of pre- 
venting evaporation as well as splash- 
ing” of the ink and as such were not 
sufficiently “novel” to be patentable. 

Other features of the patents were up- 
held, but the court ruled that as to 
these there was no infringement. 


Lydian Fonts Shown 


Lydian and Lydian Italic fonts, re- 
leased by American Type Founders, 
designed by Warren Chappell, now 
appear in a new sixteen-page speci- 
men book prepared by the company. 
Not only does the booklet embrace a 
complete showing of the two type 
faces, but it also presents a number 
of examples of the use of Lydian for 
advertising and printing typography. 
A brief biography of the type’s de- 
signer is included. 


G. E. Pancoast Dies 


For fifty-one years associated with 
William Randolph Hearst in various 
capacities, George E. Pancoast died 
March 15 in New York City. For 
many years he had been chief engi- 
neer and mechanical director of the 
Hearst newspapers. He was seventy- 
seven years of age. 

His entire life had been spent in 
newspaper and printing work, having 
started to set type at thirteen at The 
University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. In 1888 he was employed 
by the San Francisco Daily Examiner 
in the composing room, where he soon 
came to the attention of Mr. Hearst, 
who made him his secretary, a post 
he filled for seven years. He became 
mechanical chief of the Examiner 
plant, and later he advanced to me- 
chanical superintendent and _ chief 
engineer of the Hearst newspapers. 

Mr. Pancoast was the designer and bui!der 
of fourteen printing plants for the He-rst 
organization, and the inventor of the Pan- 
coast color press and the adjustable “fudge” 
system. A year ago, more than 750 execu- 
tives, friends and associates of his in the 
newspaper and printing industries, honored 
him at a celebration marking his fiftieth 
year of service with Mr. Hearst. 


Open Chicago Supply House 


Prepared to meet the needs of printers, 
paper-box manufacturers, lithographers, and 
bookbinders, the Graphic Arts Equipment 
Company has established its headquarters at 
608 S. Dearborn Street in Chicago. Supplies 
as well as equipment will be available from 
the new company. 


‘Specialization Pays” 


Merely the purchase of fast machines for 
turning out printing is not the cure for busi- 
ness headaches, Christian Steidinger, “grand 
old man” of printing, told the Young Print- 
ing Executives Club recently. “It is probably 
true that in order to remain in business at 
all you will have to purchase equipment of 
this type,” he told his audience. 

Although his own company has spent a 
great deal of money in purchasing speed 
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Tis certifies that 


GEORGE K. HORN 
is a member of the 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
Composition ASSOCIATION 
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Certificate of Membership 


This certifies that 


FRANK M. SHERMAN 
is a member of the 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
Composition ASSOCIATION 
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Recent recipients of the I. T. C. A. honorary certificate: 
George K. Horn. Baltimore; and Frank Sherman, director 
of publicity of the Lanston Monotype Machine Company 


presses of the very latest type, he deprecated 
their importance because speed presses are 
now so generally distributed over the trade 
that their possessors have no advantage over 
their competitors so far as equipment is con- 
cerned. “You will find,” he warned, “that a 
number of employing printers are selling 
the product of these speed presses at prices 
that make a reasonable profit impossible. 

“The young executive,” he added, “should 
decide which class of work he should spe- 
cialize in. Don’t try everything. It can’t be 
done. ... Put a damper on any ‘fishy’ busi- 
ness to do printing below cost, and remember 
the satisfaction due to a quality job will last 
much longer than the memory of the cost.” 

Faber Birren, prominent colorist and au- 
thor of many treatises on the subject, also 
addressed the group. 


Goudy Celebrations Held 


Frederic W. Goudy, distinguished Ameri- 
can type designer, was the honored guest at 
a mass meeting held March 24 at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City. In recognition 
of the contribution he has made to the typo- 
graphic art, a testimonial fund was presented 
to him by the graphic arts industries. The 
fund will be used to build and equip a one- 
room studio addition to his home at Marl- 
boro, New York. Fire destroyed his famous 

Village Press workshop in January 
of this year. 

A formal birthday dinner commem- 
orating the seventy-fourth anniversary 
of Mr. Goudy’s birth was held March 
8. It was arranged by the Distaff Side, 
an organization of women active in 
book designing and printing, and at- 
tended by leaders in the educational, 
literary, and journalistic fields. 

A report of the keepsakes issued in 
connection with the dinner will be 
found elsewhere in this section. 


Fluorescent Lamp 


Called “‘industry’s most efficient 
light source,” the new one hundred- 
watt Cooper Hewitt fluorescent lamp, 
developed by the General Electric 
Vapor Lamp Company, is said to have 
the greatest output of any lamp of 
equal wattage now available. The 
lamp was developed to augment the 
company’s line of industrial lighting 
units. Light from the lamp is blue- 
white in color, yet contains enough 
red to render all colors sufficiently 
pronounced for industrial purposes. 
Shadows and glare are said to be re- 
duced to a minimum with the long- 
tube light source, thus reducing eye 
fatigue and strain in industries such 
as printing, textile, automotive, ma- 
chine shop, and so on. 


Newspaper Income 


The average total income of weekly 
newspapers in towns in the United 
States of over 2,000 population is $21, 
234.63, according to “An Analysis of 
Business Operations of Weekly News- 
papers in the United States (Based 
on Reported Figures for 1937),” a 
study made by Miss Margaret Adams 
as part of her work for a master’s de- 
gree at Northwestern University. She 
based her study on information from 
questionnaires distributed by the National 
Editorial Association, various state press 
associations, the Publishers’ Auxiliary, and 
Western Newspaper Union. The average to- 
tal income mentioned is but one of many 
facts which the survey includes—subscrip- 
tion income, advertising income, editorial 
costs, and so on. 

For purposes of analysis, the papers re- 
porting were divided into three groups: 
those published in towns of less than 1,000 
population, those in towns of 1,000 to 2,000 
population, and those in towns of over 2,000 
population. Detailed tables and explanatory 
matter accompany the presentation. The 
survey; published in mimeographed form, 
covers eighty-three pages. Copies can be 
secured for seventy-five cents by addressing 
The National Editorial Association, Chicago. 
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Charles W. Beck Dies 

Charles W. Beck, a pioneer in the field 
of photoengraving, died recently at his home 
in Wyncote, Pennsylvania, at the age of 
eighty-eight. Until a year ago he had been 
active as chairman of the board of the Beck 
Engraving Company. 

Mr. Beck associated himself with the 
photoengraving industry at an early age, 
starting with the old Philadelphia Photo- 
Electro-Type Company, of which he soon 
became foreman. Upon the death of its 
owner, Mr. Beck bought the firm, changing 
its name to the Philadelphia Photo-Engrav- 
ing Company. He was active in the develop- 


to produce a special copy of The Business 
Printer (July, 1930) by the late Roy T. 
Porte, Mr. Sprunger was selected as special 
editor in charge of layout and design. 
Although he established himself as a valu- 
able member of Ludlow’s type-face-design 
department, his real interest was in layout 
and the use of type faces, training in which 
he had consistently continued in the Chicago 
schools of design. He did not hesitate, there- 
fore, when he had the opportunity of joining 
the J. W. Clement Company, of Buffalo, in 
the capacity of typographic designer, and 
charged with the responsibility of raising 
the design standard of this company’s work. 





Congratulations to the American 
Photo-Engraver, official journal of 
the Photcengravers’ Union of North 
America now in its thirty-first year. 
It is a model labor publication of 
which the graphic arts should be 
proud. It is well edited, splendidly 
printed and illustrated, and _ filled 
with educational features. Here are 
some features of the January issue: 

Matthew Woll, vice-president of 
A. F. L., its able editor, contributes 
the customary six pages of editorial 
comment which has helped to keep 
our engravers free from the “isms’’ 
that the late Samuel Gompers warned 
us against. President Edward J. Volz, 
International Photoengravers’ Union 
of North America, in his “President’s 
Message” keeps the entire member- 
ship informed as to the “‘state of the 
Union,” so they need not worry about 
their positions or salaries while at 
work. J. S. Mertle, A. R. P. S., tech- 


nical director in the Union’s research 





COMMENDS ‘PHOTO-ENGRAVER’ 


laboratory, celebrates the centennial 
of photography. (It was in 1839 that 
the French government gave the Da- 
guerreotype free to the world.) In 
four pages, Mr. Mertle gives a valu- 
able chronology of 119 important in- 
ventions in photography since its 
discovery. 

Edward Epstean, of the Walker 
Engraving Company, has a timely 
translation from the French of “The 
History and Progress of Photography 
by George Ville,” 1851. Mr. Epstean 
spends his life in carrying out the 
historic suggestion of Theodore 
Roosevelt: “Everyone who has made 
a success in business or a profession 
owes it to that business to give of his 
time and means to inform those who 
come after him.” This Mr. Epstean 
is doing in a large way. 

The American Photo-Engraver 
consists of 106 pages, is edited by 
Henry F. Schmal, of St. Louis. 

—Stephen H. Horgan. 








ment of four-color letterpress printing, and 
his company was among the first to make 
photoengravings .for newspapers. The com- 
pany took its present name in 1905. It is now 
headed by Charles W. Beck, Junior. 


Leslie E. Sprunger Dies 


Leslie E. Sprunger, foreman of the com- 
posing room of the J. W. Clement Company, 
Buffalo, New York, and a prominent Crafts- 
man, died at the Millard Fillmore Hospital, 
Buffalo, on March 23, at the age of thirty- 
eight. Death came unexpectedly from septi- 
cemia poisoning in the blood stream after an 
attack of pneumonia. 

In 1925 he joined the Ludlow Typograph 
Company, Chicago, as a member of the de- 
partment of type-face design, where he served 
as assistant to R. Hunter Middleton, the 
present director of this department, with 
whom a lifelong friendship was established. 
Mr. Sprunger was an active member of the 
Society of Typographic Arts in Chicago and 
served frequently in its educational work. 
When the S. T. A. was given the opportunity 
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Mr. Sprunger worked for the Clement organ- 
ization during the last six years of his life, 
and contributed not only to the appearance 
of the company’s printing but also to the 
mechanical management. 

He became well known in the graphic arts 
industry of Buffalo, and served as president 
of the Buffalo Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen in 1937-1938. At the time of his 
death, he was Niagara District Representa- 
tive of the International Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, which includes the To- 
ronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Rochester, and 
Buffalo clubs. 


Fort Worth Firms Merge 


Newly formed in Fort Worth, Texas, is 
The Graphic Arts Associates—composed of 
three established firms: Claud Cross Com- 
pany, for twenty years prominent printer; 
Flora Brown Letter Service Company, since 
1920 active in the city’s letter business; and 
M. P. Brown, mail-advertising expert, who is 
also sales and advertising manager of one 
division of Martha Washington Candies. 


De-inked News-print? 


According to press reports of the Twenty- 
sixth Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Waste Material Dealers, an 
element of doubt on the part of the audience 
greeted the explanation of the de-inking 
process applied to news-print as explained 
to the convention by its inventor, Dr. F. W. 
Hochstetter, and related briefly in an item in 
these columns a month ago. 

James Flett, of the James Flett Organiza- 
tion, Chicago, queried the speaker on the 
type of waste material used in making the 
de-inked pulp for the Pittsburgh experi- 
ments. Mr. Flett related his submission to 
tests of the de-inked Pittsburgh test paper 
and it was found to contain but a trace to 
3.9 per cent of ground wood, whereas ordi- 
nary news-print, he said, is composed of 
about 85 per cent ground wood and 15 per 
cent sulphite stock. “If we must take high- 
grade papers to make news-print,” the press 
records Mr. Flett as concluding, “it is not 
commercially practical.” Dr. Hochstetter in- 
sisted that only ordinary de-inked news-print 
had gone into the trial runs. 


Young Litho Association Elects 


W. Stuart Powers, of the Ketterlinus 
Lithographic Manufacturing Company, has 
been elected president of the Young Lithog- 
raphers’ Association, of New York City, 
succeeding John L. Kronenberg, retiring 
president. Other officers elected, who will 
serve on the board of governors, are Alfred 
Rode, Junior, vice-president; Sidney P. 
Voice, secretary; Norman Bernhardt, treas- 
urer. Remaining members on the board also 
elected are John L. Kronenberg, George 
Schlegel III, Fulton MacArthur, Alfred So- 
man, Junior, William Winship, Charles Rob- 
erts, Munroe Selling. 


Guide to Litho Typewriting 


To show what can be accomplished with 
typewriters when the fundamentals of metal 
type composition are applied to their use, 
Nelson Associates, Incorporated, of Detroit, 
has issued a “Manual of Typewritten Com- 
position.” Within its covers (11 by 134%) 
are presented a large number of specimen 
sheets which give an excellent idea of what 
can be done with typewritten copy in the 
field of lithography. The loose-leaf book per- 
mits the insertion of additional specimen 
sheets as new developments and new type 
faces are produced. 


J. H. Schroeter Dies 


J. H. Schroeter, president of J. H. Schroe- 
ter and Brother, Incorporated, southern rep- 
resentatives of manufacturers of machinery 
for bookbinders, printers, lithographers, and 
allied industries, of Atlanta, Georgia, died 
recently. He was sixty-seven years of age. 

Born in Atlanta in 1871, Mr. Schroeter 
entered the printing industry while still in 
his early teens and demonstrated printing 
when it and allied industries were first given 
representation at the Cotton States Exposi- 
tion at Atlanta in 1888. In his more than 
forty-one years of activity in Southern print- 
ing, he gained a host of friends and of ad- 
mirers, both for his craftsmanship and for 
his personal character. 

Tt is announced the organization will re- 
main a unit, conducting business as usual. 
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Surveys English Type Faces 


According to W. Harold Butler, technical 
production manager of Saward, Baker and 
Company, of London, a striking feature dis- 
closed by his analysis of type faces used in 
display advertisements in English Sunday 
newspapers was the absence of new type 
faces during 1938. His analysis is presented 
in the March issue of Advertiser's Weekly. 
In his review of 2,000 advertisements, Lilith, 
a “new fancy italic verging on a _ three- 
dimensional letter,” was the only new type 
face noted. 

“Out of eighteen new faces issued in 
1937,” Mr. Butler said, “not one was in- 
cluded in the advertisements in the final 
three months of 1938.” Based on an exami- 
nation of 2,201 advertisements, the twelve 
leaders during the year were as follows— 
a manner of presentation which closely 
parallels Tue INLAND Printer’s “Typo- 
graphic Scoreboard,” except that the latter 
considers only faces used in one publication 
at a time (the figure indicates the number 
of advertisements in which this type was 
used). Incidentally, it is interesting to ob- 
serve the predominant use of sans-serifs, 
which is entirely out of proportion to the 
use of sans-serifs in the United States. 


Modern Sans Serifs.......................1,026 
HHO; Series: Mone. BS 
Grotesques (old vars.) . 310 
Garamanne 22 _ 242 
Cheltentiant. = De 
1) 1 a a ke ee eae AN 203 
Ionics, Clarendons, ete... 161 
Modern Roman... ..... _..... 153 
Ob So Roman: 
BGG UALS es oes 
OCT 1) 5 ee em AO eR | 
Cooper =... vee rome: | 


Mr. Butler also discloses that “there was 
very little change in styles of layout in 1938 
typography.” 


Craftsmen in Pittsburgh 
The Pittsburgh Club of Printing House 


Craftsmen will be hosts at a conference of 
Craftsmen of eight other clubs of the Fifth 
District of the International Association, 
May 19 and 20. Craftsmen from Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Louisville, Day- 
ton, Cincinnati, Columbus, and Cleveland 
will gather with those of Pittsburgh to dis- 
cuss their educational aims and purposes, 
compare notes on business problems com- 
mon to all of them, and discuss plans for 
participation in the approaching conven- 
tion. General headquarters for the confer- 
ence will be the Hotel William Penn. 


New Webendor fer at Conde Nast 


The latest achievement of Webendorfer- 
Wills Company, Incorporated, is a four-color 
web reel-fed offset press—the largest press 
the company has produced for lithographing 
magazines—now in use at the Conde Nast 
plant, Greenwich, Connecticut. Built to print 
two colors on both sides of a 40-inch web, 
it will deliver completed folded magazine 
signatures at 20,000 to 40,000 an hour. Max- 
imum printing area is 40 inches wide by 
25 inches deep. 

Operated entirely from the floor, this press 
will, no doubt, substantially increase pro- 
duction. Other features: a unit for imprint- 
ing magazine mastheads, which provides for 


instantaneous electrotype changes; a single 
push-button station outside the press, which 
controls operation of press units individually 
or collectively; a high-speed method of 
changing plates; and oversize gears for 
smooth running at high speeds. Special at- 
tachments can be used for rewinding, deliv- 


Frisco Printers at Exposition 


Not only on Treasure Island in San Fran- 
cisco Bay was the opening of the Golden 
Gate International Exposition celebrated re- 
cently. The mainland, too, collaborated in 
making the inaugural one to be remembered. 





Modern equipment in an up-to-date setting distinguishes the Washburn Printing Company, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. This organization does commercial, specialty, ticket, and publica- 
tion printing. The Inland Printer will be glad to receive pictures of other modernized plants 


ery of flat sheets, numbering, folding, and 
perforating, on commercial offset and news- 
paper work. 


Prize for Exposition Poster 


The National Graphic Arts Expositions, 
Incorporated, has inaugurated a nation-wide 
contest designed to secure the most artistic 
and striking poster to draw attention to the 
Fifth Educational Graphic Arts Exposition, 
to be held September 25 to October 7 in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. The 
contest is being conducted by the National 
Alliance of Art and Industry, which includes 
prominent painters, sculptors, and patrons 
of arts among its officers and directors. The 
contest closes April 20, and the designs will 
hang in the National Arts Club Gallery in 
New York City from April 26 to May 3. 
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The Lehmann Printing and Lithographing 
Company, among the many other business 
houses, entered into the spirit of the occasion 
—office and factory workers alike—and 
dressed in costumes which have made the 
word “western” synonymous in thousands of 
minds with horses and sombreros, bright- 
colored scarfs, and a cordial welcome. Plans 
are being made for a “Lehmann Day” at the 
Exposition itself. 


Posters Boost Gummed Paper 


More than half a million usable poster 
stamps are being distributed without charge 
to printers by the Paper Manufacturers Com- 
pany, Incorporated, of Philadelphia—the 
feature of a campaign the company is con- 
ducting to promote the use of gummed 
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Stamps from series issued by Paper Manufacturers Company, Incorporated, Philadelphia 


The competition will be judged by Rich- 
ard F. Bach, McClelland Barclay, Stuart 
Campbell, Barry Faulkner, Ray Greenleaf, 
John La Gatta, and J. Thompson Willing, 
all distinguished in the field of art. The first 
prize will be $250; second prize, $100; and 
third prize, $50. 


stamps in advertising its Perfection Gummed 
Paper. An assortment of twenty-four differ- 
ent poster stamps is included in the series, 
each stamp containing a message of sales 
value for the promotion of printing business. 
The stamps can be attached to correspon- 
dence, invoices, statements, and the like. 
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Two Goudy Keepsakes 

Treasured by those in attendance at the 
Distaff Side party arranged in commemora- 
tion of the seventy-fourth birthday of the 
noted type designer, Frederic W. Goudy, 
are two books especially printed for the oc- 
casion. One, “The Story of Frederic W. 
Goudy,” was written by Peter Beilenson and 
printed by the Walpole Printing Office. The 
story of the noted type designer’s career 
was originally written at the request of the 


a letter from Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and a poem, “Goudiamus Igitur,” by Chris- 
topher Morley. The tributes were printed 
on a variety of paper stocks, all of which 
were gathered together and bound by the 
J. F. Tapley Company. 


Seek Oldest Active Printer 

To secure the oldest active printer in the 
United States to take care of the printing of 
the Sacramento Golden Empire Centennial 





Two Goudy keepsakes printed for party commemorating Goudy’s seventy-fourth birthday 


present editor of THe INLAND PrinTER and 
printed serially in this publication during 
the winter of 1933-34. 

Three hundred copies of this book were 
printed for the occasion. It was composed 
by the Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, printed on Glenbourn 
paper supplied by Quincy P. Emery, and 
bound by The Russell Rutter Company. 

As a supplement to the book appears a 
number of photographs of “Goudy through 
the Years” reproduced by lithography by 
the Duenewald Printing Corporation. This 
excellent work contains an_ introduction 
penned by Mr. Goudy himself; the title-page 
portrait is by Charles E. Pont. 

The second book, of which only 195 were 
printed, is entitled “Goudy Gaudeamus.” It 
contains numerous tributes to Mr. Goudy 
from members of the Distaff Side, as well as 
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paper during the exposition, contests are 
now in progress throughout the country. In 
a typical contest held recently in the Phila- 
delphia area, Henry Shaw, age 80, was ad- 
judged the winner. His four competitors 
ranged in age from 67 to 87. Each contestant 
was given a case of type, a stick, and copy, 
and for twenty minutes all set type. The 
judges pulled proofs, then read for errors, 
measured for speed, and rated the con- 
testants. The judging was done on the basis 
of age, appearance as an old-time printer, 
speed, and accuracy. 

Mr. Shaw, father of George V. Shaw, of 
The Fidelity Press, will be given a trip to 
Sacramento, where he will meet winners 
from other districts. The ultimate winner 
will be given $1,000 for superintending the 
printing necessary for the four-month Cen- 
tennial, and will be the official printer. 








$48,000,000 in Space for Ads 


More than 1,678 daily newspaper and farm 
journals in the United States and Canada 
will this year publish advertisements in the 
‘Advertising Advertising” series prepared by 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Incorporated—a plan 
originated in 1919 as a means of promoting 
advertising as a service to the public and 
the advertiser. It is estimated that since 
then daily newspapers and farm journals 
have devoted $48,000,000 worth of space to 
the series. The advertisements are prepared 
for the publishers without charge and con- 
tain no reference to the firm of Ayer. 

The newspaper series consists of fifty-two 
all-type advertisements, one for each week in 
the year, and treat of the service rendered the 
consumer by advertising. The farm-paper 
series consists of twelve one-page displays. 
They are strong and constructive. 


Photo-composing Methods Told 


The many applications of photography to 
printing were described by William C. 
Huebner, director of the Huebner Labora- 
tories and engineering council for the Lans- 
ton Monotype Machine Company, at a re- 
cent meeting of the Engineers’ Club, New 
York City. Mr. Huebner explained the dif- 
ference between the “step-and-repeat” ma- 
chines, which duplicate a design as many 
times as desired, and photo-composing ma- 
chines, which compose, on a single plate, 
designs of various sizes and shapes for 
printing in a single color, and then place 
in precise position on other plates the col- 
ors for these designs, so that when the four 
or more designs for the set are printed 
they are in exact register. 

The speaker also exhibited a Kodachrome 
in full color, 1 by 1% inches, enlarged and 
printed from a plate 50 by 60 inches. The 
metal plates, he explained, had been sensi- 
tized in a vertical coating machine. (In 
this, solutions are applied while the plate 
is rotating in a position of 15 degrees from 
a vertical line; a superior coating is ob- 
tained because centrifugal action is neu- 
tralized by gravity, resulting in a uniform 
coating over the entire surface of the plate.) 

Sharp and clear results are obtained by 
means of a new light developed by the 
General Electric Company—a water-cooled 
mercury-vapor lamp, which gives a cold, 
steady light and results impossible to ob- 
tain by carbon-are lights, according to the 
speaker. Carbons in combustion break 
down, he said, and cause a flicker of slight 
movement of the arc. Such a light, pro- 
jected through the lenses to the sensitized 
press plate, creates a corresponding move- 
ment on the edges of the halftone dots and 
consequently changes the sizes of the dots 
and the value of the gradations of the 
colors. The new water-cooled mercury-vapor 
lamp has no flicker at all, said Mr. Huebner. 

Edward Epstean, pioneer photoengraver 
and authority on the history of photography, 
introduced the speaker at the Engineers’ 
Club, and told the audience that a pho- 
tographic session was very appropriate for 
a group of engineers. Mr. Epstean enu- 
merated some of the many applications of 
photography to scientific and manufactur- 
ing enterprises—from testing metals by 
X-ray to supplying the synthetic (photo- 
graphed) snakeskin surface for the heels of 
women’s shoes. 
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“Gateway” Campaign Grows 

Last fall the Graham Paper Company, of 
St. Louis, launched a campaign to aid the 
printing trade. Keynote of the campaign was 
to be the slogan “Printing Is the Gateway to 
New Business.” Folder-type advertisements 
featuring this slogan now go monthly to thou- 
sands of buyers of printing, factories, whole- 
salers, retailers, all customers of Graham 
Paper Company. Since the campaign started, 
hundreds of requests for electros of the 
“Printing Is the Gateway to New Business” 
slogan came in from printers, who have in- 
corporated it in their advertisements, letter- 
heads, envelopes, and other pieces. 

The company also introduced what it 
called Printers’ Wrapping Paper—a stock on 
which is printed the slogan shown on a sign- 
board above a gateway. Printers throughout 
the United States are adopting this wrapping 


New Process in Sears Catalog 


Of the 1,138 pages in the new edition of 
the Sears, Roebuck & Company catalog, 556 
are in rotagravure and color, twenty-eight on 
colored stock. This fact is but one of many 
which have brought the “Latest Merchan- 
dise News for Spring and Summer 1939’— 
for that is the title of the volume—to the at- 
tention of craftsmen engaged in letterpress 
printing, lithographing, and rotagravure. The 
color pages are the result of a new process 
developed by Sears and tried for the first 
time in this year’s catalog—a process known 
as “heat-set.” It is an adaptation of the proc- 
ess used for the four-color news-print repro- 
duction of former years. Rotagravure-type 
stock and special inks are used. It compares 
favorably with the four-color “super,” printed 
on enameled stock at a cost of about 33 per 
cent more. Eighty pages are thus printed. 
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He “Paints” With Type 

Albert Schiller, art director of the Adver- 
tising Agencies’ Service Company Limited, 
of New York City, has been called “perhaps 
the most unusual artist in the United States.” 
For a studio he uses a print shop; his me- 
dium for the expression of his ideas is an ar- 
ray of typographical gadgets used by printers 
every day—rules, corners, ornaments, char- 
acters of various kinds. His “At the Opera,” 
for example, was “painted” with 107 sepa- 
rate ornaments, including a simple dash and 
an elaborate miniature crown. His “A Toast 
at Christmas” required one hundred hours 
of planning and one hundred hours of work 
in the shop—and it deservedly brought him 
the acclaim of a nation. 

Mr. Schiller, now 41 years of age, started 
his “painting” of type pictures fifteen years 
ago. His first subject was a village church. 
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Remarkable specimen of type “painting” (reduced) from the studio print shop of a master in this odd art, Albert Schiller, New York City 


to help advertise the printing industry every 
hour of the day. The company recently sup- 
plemented the campaign with a window and 
counter display featuring the slogan—a 10%- 
by-1314-inch, sixteen-ply cardboard stock 
printed in orange and blue. 

It is obvious that such constant publicity 
of the slogan through monthly advertise- 
ments, wrapping paper, window and counter 
displays, and the like, will have a decidedly 
beneficial effect in building new business. 


1939 Master Printers Annual 

Spottiswoode, Ballantyne and Company 
Limited, London, have just begun mailing 
out the 1939 issue of the Master Printers 
Annual and Typographical Year Book. This 
edition commemorates the twentieth anni- 
versary of the Year Book and embodies a 
complete review of the year, the activities 
of the printing and allied trades of Great 
Britain and Ireland, an International Sec- 
tion, Directory of Trade Unions and kindred 
associations, Printers’ law, and other practi- 
cal information regarding the industry. 

The book contains 633 pages of text mat- 
ter, a quick-reference index, an addendum 
of forty-two pages, with tables for printers 
and stationers. Handsomely and _sturdily 
bound in red cloth, this 1939 Printers An- 
nual is a very useful reference book indeed. 


The first eight pages of the catalog are 
also a departure from the past. They are set 
up as a series of two-page spreads featuring 
large four-color illustrations, and are in four- 
color offset printing. 

Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
has issued a four-page booklet presenting a 
showing of Century Schoolbook, No. 420, 
combined with Century Schoolbook Bold, 
No. 620—two faces which can be combined 
in the same keyboard arrangement for mono- 
type machine typesetting in 6-, 8-, 9-, 10-, 11-, 
and 12-point sizes. As its name would indi- 
cate, it is a highly legible type combination, 
quite ideal for text-book composition. 


Clever Publicity by Florida Hotel 


Printers ever on the alert for suggestions 
which they might make to their clients con- 
cerning novel methods of advertising prod- 
ucts or services will be interested in the 
clever bit of publicity which the Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, in Hollywood, Florida, is using 
these days. It consists of a strip of nine pic- 
tures, printed on coated stock, of scenes in 
and around the hotel, with descriptive cap- 
tions. When unfolded, it measures 134 inches 
wide and 16 inches long. Folded, it measures 
1% inches square. Pasted on letterheads, it 
makes for a bit of pleasing, informative, and 
inviting advertising. 


He says he has a “feeling for type” and in 
his “paintings from the print shop” he gives 
vent to his desire to do things no one has 
done before. The original type form of “A 
Toast to Christmas” is preserved at Columbia 
University, New York. 


‘“‘Alltone” Plates Developed 

“Alltone” plates, said to be a “natural” 
as the reproduction medium of color photog- 
raphy, embrace in their manufacture all the 
latest engraving techniques and _ scientific 
knowledge. For example, hard metals will 
be used for longer service, copper for excep- 
tionally fine screens, and metals will be 
chosen for their stability in counteracting 
the effects of ink or friction erosion, certain 
chemicals in ink, and so on. Some plates 
will be made by the cold-top enamel method 
in preference to an ink roll-up. 

According to Albert L. Lengel, production 
manager of the Oakland Tribune, and inven- 
tor of “Alltone,” no metal or any thickness 
is specified for the manufacture of “Alltone” 
plates, for the interest lies particularly in the 
high-speed rotary principles involved and in 
their ready assimilation by the industry 
without the purchase of special equipment 
such as would be involved in the attaining 
of comparable quality of print by offset or 
rotagravure means. 
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Brief mention 


of the newest 


products and services offered to workers in the graphic arts field 





Tue HAmiLton Manufacturing Company, 
of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, has produced a 
catalog of newspaper composing-room equip- 
ment which contains illustrations of a num- 
ber of newspaper tables for page makeup, 
news and ad-machine dumps, tables for cor- 
recting, ad storage, material storage, and so 
on. The purpose of the catalog is to aid news- 
paper composing-room executives who pre- 
fer to design their own makeup tables and 
storage cabinets. In all cases the tables 
shown are made up of standard units. Sepa- 
rate illustrations of the units available are 
shown, and loose-leaf illustrations of these 
units are available which can be cut up and 
pasted together to make new combinations 
that meet individual requirements. 


“Wy WAIT FoR CHRISTMAS to go after 
business when Easter offers such a fine op- 
portunity?” is the logical thought with which 
Goes Lithographing Company, Chicago, an- 
nounces its 1939 Baseball Calendar. 

Greatly enlarged both in size and content, 
the 1939 Calendar contains sixteen pages re- 
plete with baseball records, schedules, and 
many interesting facts about baseball and its 
history. Besides the 1939 schedules of the 
seven most prominent leagues, it traces 


Back Cover of Goes’ | 
16+ page Baseball 









Front Cover 
| of Goes 16-page 
| Baseball Calendar 





Goes baseball calendar 
is popular fan offering 


World Series records with final standings 
and percentages of both Major Leagues and 
individual players back to 1903, contains 
complete statistics on Major and Minor 
Leagues World Series results for 1938, a list 
of pennant winners from 1876 to 1902 and 
much other informative data to which base- 
ball fans will refer time and again. 

Printed in blue and red on substantial 
stock and stapled on top, the Goes 1939 Base- 
ball Calendar is trimmed to a convenient 94 
inches by 3% inches pocket size. 


INTERNATIONAL Printinc INK has issued 
a booklet which reproduces in printing inks 
on seven common paper stocks the official 
New York World’s Fair colors—World’s 
Fair orange and World’s Fair blue. The re- 
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productions are on coated enamel, rag bond, 
Number Two coated, wove offset, process- 
coated English finish, eggshell text, and 
antique cover. The color consultant, the 
fashion consultant, and the purchasing de- 
partment of the Fair have approved the ink 
matches, which should be of interest to ad- 
vertisers and printers producing literature 
for use in connection with the Fair. The 
I. P. I. booklet points out the advantages of 
specifying the formulations which have been 
approved: possibility of saving time and the 
avoidance of possible pressroom difficulties. 


IF EXHAUSTIVE TESTS in some twenty To- 
ronto lithographic plants may be taken as a 
criterion, the new type of lithographic plate 
bearing the name Basebond Litho Sheet has 
invaded the lithographing industry with 
prospect of wide-spread use. The new plate, 
developed by Metal Basebonding Company, 
Limited, Montreal and Toronto, will be 
manufactured and re-processed for the trade 
by Canadian Fine Colour Limited, Toronto, 
which will establish a branch in Montreal to 
re-process the plates. 

Patents have been applied for to cover 
Canada, United States, and Great Britain. 
American interests are now considering the 
establishment of a manufacturing plant in 
New York. 

The new plate is immersed in a solution of 
metallics and alkalis, and subjected to an 
electrolytic action, the resulting surface hav- 
ing a high content of zinc plus a small con- 
tent of aluminum. The electrolytic action 
serves to open the pores of the base metal 
allowing impregnation of the steel with the 
zine and aluminum solution. The result is a 
smooth, grainless sheet, giving excellent 
moisture control and permitting sharper 
printing tones, it is claimed, than by the 
older method of graining. The results pre- 
viously obtained by graining are now accom- 
plished through the absorptive qualities of 
the surface produced. The new plate does not 
require to be “gummed in” for press stops; 
no preventives against oxidation are neces- 
sary. Another claim for the steel plate is that 
it has greater strength than zinc or alumi- 
num, withstanding greater bending strain, 
and as tests to date show it has press dura- 
tion qualities equal at least to any other type 
of plate. The gage of the plate does not 
change through re-processing and the time 
consumed in re-processing is less than on 
other plates. It is adaptable to deep etched 
and other kinds of printing plates. The mak- 
ers also say it will cost no more and can be 
produced in any size or gage. Canadian Fine 
Colour Company is installing a complete 
manufacturing and re-processing plant at its 
place on Logan Avenue, Toronto. 

To James Metcalfe, Federal Engravers 
Limited, Montreal, goes the credit for con- 
ceiving the possibilities for making use of 





plated steel in this connection, and to R. S. 
Quinn and Wm. Finlay, of the Metal Base- 
bonding Company Limited, goes the credit 
of assisting Mr. Metcalfe to develop the idea, 
though other interested persons in Toronto 
and Montreal have codperated. Mr. Quinn, 
at the Metal Basebonding Company’s office, 
73 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, has for 
some months been carrying on experiments 
in a large number of lithographing plants 
and, according to Mr. Quinn who furnished 
the foregoing information to Canadian 
Printer and Publisher, all problems met with 
have been overcome. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers has announced 
the release of eight new sizes of Huxley 
Vertical never before available. The new 
sizes are 18-, 24-, 30-, 36-, 48-, 60-, 72-, and 
96-point. The company has prepared a four- 
page folder presenting the entire series of 
Huxley Vertical from 18- to 120-point. 


Poster Bopont Compresseb, a slenderized 


new arrival in the Bodoni family, is being cut 
in all sizes from 18- to 72-point, for keyboard 


SPRING HATS 
And Gowns 


and All-Purpose Linotypes, according to an 
announcement recently made by the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company. 














To Beton Mepium with Bold, Intertype 
Corporation has added the 9-point size. 
Gothic Number 34 with Gothic Number 35 





THIS paragraph set in 9 point Inter- 
type Beton Medium with Bold 12345 
6 PT. GOTHIC NO. 34 WITH GOTHIC NO. 35 
6 PT. GOTHIC NO. 34 WITH GOTHIC NO. 35 
THIS paragraph is set in 6 Point Gothic 
No. 16 duplexed with Cheltonian Bold 23 








and Gothic Number 16 with Cheltonian 
Bold are other newly announced two-letter 
faces now available. 


Monotype FLAsH, series number 373, is 
a new display letter offered by Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia. 


NEW Monotype 
FLASH, No. 373 














It is available for display casting in sizes 
from 14- to 72-point ; caps, lower-case, points, 
and figures. Font: seventy-nine characters. 


Tue Use or Ecmont type fonts in many 
countries is excellently illustrated in the 
portfolio printed in The Netherlands and 
distributed in this country by Continental 
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Typefounders Association, Incorporated, of 
New York City. It contains a collection of 
uses of the fonts—from letterheads to ex- 
quisitely designed folders, and announce- 
ments commercial and literary. To the col- 
lection has been added a synopsis of all the 
point bodies of the various series, in which 
the new 14-point body is shown as well. From 
the portfolio, those contemplating use or in- 
stallation of the Egmont family members can 
gain an excellent idea of the distinguished 
face in action. 


SANSERIF 52 with Italic is a new type series 
announced by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. It is cut in 8-, 10-, 12-, and 14-point 
sizes, and, according to C. H. Griffith, vice- 
president in charge of typographic develop- 
ment, the new series provides a bolder, more 
compact texture for small display and body 
matter for national advertising and general 
commercial printing than Metro and similar 
sans-serifs faces. The new face is being cut 
in three gradations and lighter weights, each 
with a companion italic. 


THE CHALLENGE MAcHINERY Company, 
of Grand Haven, Michigan, has announced 
a machine designed to bring round-corner- 
ing operations within profitable reach of 
the smaller printing plants. The Style C 
cornering machine, as it is known, is oper- 
ated by a hand lever and will take a full 
two inches of stock. The standard knife 
holder and knives designed for the Clhal- 
lenge foot-pedal or hydraulic machines are 
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Challenge round-cornering machine 


used. The equipment furnished includes one 
round-cornering knife and three fiber cut- 
ting blocks. 


Paul F. Cox, press designer, Chicago, is 


engaged in developing a new principle 
which, he states, will improve the quality of 





W eb travels through press without dragging around cylinder in press designed by Paul F. Cox 


print produced by the flat-bed web type of 
printing press. It will be of new design and 
principle other than the stationary bed and 
traveling cylinder machine now available. 
The new principle will enable the web to 
travel through the press without dragging 
around the cylinder and contacting the 
printed side of the paper against idle rollers 
and angle bars. 

The new design is to include more than 
one form roller to cover the form, especially 
when printing a job containing halftone 
cuts. There will be ample provisions for at- 
tachments—folders, flat delivery, dryers, and 
sprayers of different makes. 


Compo-Lin, created to combine all the 
advantages of brown linoleum while elimi- 
nating shortcomings, is being offered to the 
trade by the Compo-Lin Engravers, Chicago. 
The material, similar to battleship linoleum 
in resiliency, is said to be of tougher ma- 
terial, and is presented by the manufacturer 
as being ideal for cutting plates for display 
and poster work. 

The back of Compo-Lin is a canvas fabric, 
not a burlap, and the canvas results in a 
smoother printing surface. This surface is 
white, tough yet elastic, and bonded securely 
to the composition. The white surface makes 
it possible for the engraver readily to observe 
progress of the cutting operations. 

Other points of merit are listed as follows: 
Due to its ideal resiliency, Compo-Lin re- 
quires only flat makeready; it takes up its 
own inequalities, and lays ink perfectly. It 
is normally good for runs of 25,000 or more, 
even when engraved in fine detail. (Plates 
have been run up to 100,000 impressions.) 
The material, it is claimed, will not pit or 
crystallize with age; in fact, it is said to 
become tougher with age. 

Plates cut from this material, according 
to the manufacturer, will not “crawl,” will 
not “spread,” or print with snaky lines or 


feather edges, even when too much squeeze 
is applied. Another point is that Compo-Lin 
plates use the same makeready and inks as 
metal type or plates, and therefore can be 
printed in conjunction with metal. Because 
the material has a special applied printing 
surface, non-porous, plates made from it are 
said to use less ink. And also because of 
this surface, tooling is made possible—that 
is, the tooling of color tones, either by stip- 
pled methods or the ruling-machine tech- 
nique. As in the case of other non-metal 
plates, finished artwork is not required. 
Electrotypes can be made from Compo-Lin 
plates, and stereotypes by the wet-mat 
process. In general, the same equipment re- 
quired to engrave basswood is used for 
Compo-Lin engraving. 

The material is available either in sheets, 
unmounted, or mounted type high, in sizes 
up to 36 by 54 inches. Or, if desired, plates 
cut to order can be secured from the Compo- 
Lin Engravers, which company has special- 
ized in this line since the inception of 
Compo-Lin. The company also furnishes 
technical help to printers who want to cut 
their own plates. 


SHELLTEX, a vanishing cream designed to 
protect the hands from inks, oils, and the 
like, is being manufactured by the Western 
Adhesives Company, Chicago. It dries as an 
invisible film which is insoluble in oil, ink, 
naphtha, lacquer, paint, varnish, and so on, 
but the film is easily removed with warm 
water and soap. Shelltex is rubbed on the 
clean hands according to instructions, and 
the dirt, inks, and greases which fall on 
the hands remain on the surface of the film 
and are washed away when the hands are 
washed. Protection lasts from four to eight 
hours, depending on the individual, says the 
manufacturer, who claims the preparation is 
perfectly harmless and safe to use as often 
as may he desired. 
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For 


ob- WAY 
Profits 


We belong to 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 








Strict adherence to the A. B. P. standards 


OUR READERS PROFIT | makes The Inland Printer a bigger money’s 


worth. Living up to these standards means 





bringing you the most profitable ideas that specialized editors can discover; reporting accu- 
rately and quickly all the news of the printing field and allied trades; keeping the editorial 
pages free from “puffs” and outside influence; and restricting the use of the advertising 
pages to honest sales messages. That’s why you can look to them as reliable sources of buying 


information. 


Living up to the A. B. P. standards 


OUR ADVERTISERS PROFIT | means that we maintain membership 


in the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 





whose impartial audits show advertisers how many interested readers pay voluntarily for 
their subscription to The Inland Printer. It means that unscrupulous advertising is not 
acceptable. It means that reputable advertisers will find in The Inland Printer a sound, eco- 
nomical means of reaching live prospects .. . prospects who feel that any advertisement 


appearing in The Inland Printer can be believed. 


Through the constant exchange of publishing lore in our association 
WE PROFIT with fellow A. B. P. members, we can deliver a greater value to the 
names readers of The Inland Printer. That makes us a bigger money’s worth 
to our advertisers. By enabling them to promote their products profitably through the pages 


of The Inland Printer, we, too, can make a profit. 


Our A-B+P membership is profitable for ALL op 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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om LETTERHEADS 


Timed lo the Occasion 


Get greater returns from your letterheads... sages may be added to letterheads without 
use them to “Sell” as well as “Tell.” Send unbalancing the design. It also shows the 
today for this new ADIRONDACK BOND dem- printing qualities and fine appearance of 
onstration which shows how selling mes- low-cost, watermarked ADIRONDACK BOND. 





Please Address All Requests to Sales Dept. B 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sales 
Offices: 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK 
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ADIRONDACK BOND 


CAc INTERNATIONAL PAPER ZG 
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SCIENCE MEANS MORE 





than laboratory tests and carefully compounded formulae 


The success of science in roller-making depends 
upon the actual usage given rollers under the 
conditions they must meet. 


IDEAL TYPOGRAPHIC ROLLERS during 
the past twenty years have proved their ex- 
cellence and fitness for the purpose designed. 


IDEAL TYPOGRAPHIC ROLLERS have been 
improved to meet new press requirements, new 
methods of printing, new standards of quality. 
It has been possible to do this only because 
our laboratories have followed so closely the 
performance of these rollers in actual use. 


IDEAL TYPOGRAPHIC ROLLERS have a nat- 
ural affinity for inks which lasts throughout 


their life. They remain true, concentric and con- 
stant in diameter; do not shrink, swell or become 
hard with age. While recommended primarily 
as distributor rollers, they may also be used as 
forms with rubber plates. 


IDEAL TYPOGRAPHIC ROLLERS of today 
are far better rollers than we made twenty or 
even ten years ago, because we have made use 
of our long experience in manufacturing them. 


So far as service and quality are concerned, 
IDEAL TYPOGRAPHIC ROLLERS are the 
most economical you can buy. They cost you 
less than one per cent of the value of the fin- 
ished products on which they are used. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS »- LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
Branch offices are located in the principal cities 
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® The popularity of Maxopaque is 
proof that it is a highly profitable 





paper for you. Advertisers prefer 





Maxopaque for its singular com- 
bination of opacity, whiteness and 
strength. Its character and its cost 


satisfy the most critical requirements. 





Also Manufacturers of Rag-Content Correct Bond 
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Tower of the Sun 
Golden Gate International Exposition 





@ Usually, a so-called tough customer is 
merely a man who knows what he wants 
and insists upon getting it. And we like to 
do business with that type of man. For when 
we please a man who is hard to please, we 
know we have a customer who is going to 
stay with us. Call us in on that next job and 
we think you will want to stay with us, too. 
The telephone number is Superior 7070. 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING COMPANY 


215 WEST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ENGRAVING + - ART + - PHOTOGRAPHY - - PHOTO-RETOUCHING 
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Soon it will be everywhere! 





[2a ee of ATF’s newest press is 


progressing to the point where we will 
soon start shipping to your local ATF 
Branch for demonstration and display. 


Watch for an early announcement ! 


American lype a 


200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, N.J.° Branches in Principal Cities | | | 


Wait for the press the pressmen OKayed! 


Types used: Bernhard Tango and Bernhard Moderns 





Hamilton 
Newspaper 
Equipment 


NEWS! 


Here is all the news about the latest Newspaper Compos- 
ing Room Equipment in one handy, complete manual . . . 


the new HAMILTON Catalog of Newspaper Equipment. 








48 pages of modern, time-saving equipment . . . complete 
information on all types of Machinists’ Work Benches, 
Type Cabinets, Cases, Desks, Make-up Tables, Make-up 
Materials Cabinets and Trucks .. . everything to modern- 
ize the plant is described in this catalog. 

You will want a copy for reference. Whether you plan to 
re-equip now to meet the anticipated increase in adver- 
tising lineage or whether you merely wish to be posted on 
the newest time-saving developments . . . this catalog 
belongs in your file. 

Send in the coupon for your copy of the HAMILTON 
Newspaper Equipment Catalog. It will be sent to you 
promptly . . . without obligation. 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 





HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
Two Rivers, Wis. H 

Send me a copy of the new HAMILTON Newspaper Equipment 1 
Catalog. : i 
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AT ALL BRANCHES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FREE INSTRUCTION 


Chart gives step-by-step 
direction—shows exactly 
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How—to Make PHOTO-OFFSET Plates 
WHAT—FORMULAS to Use in Each Step 


Going offset? Get started right. Send for your free copy of 
this new Chart, formulas—valuable, practical—written in 
non-technical language; any beginner can easily understand 
and use in making plates for any make offset press. Whenever 
you need counsel, send us the facts—we'll help you. 


LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. 
63 Park Row New York, N. Y. 












be Baseball Calendar 





i Beck Cover of Goal Baseball Fans Will Go Wild 
16-page Baseball Over Goes I9D39D eee6 


intr BASEBALL 
CALENDAR 


NEW SIZE *®** NEW STYLE ®ee 
MANY ADDED FEATURES ¢*e¢iIT 
WILL VIRTUALLY SELL on SIGHT! 
& Contains complete schedules of Seven 

Leagues; both Majors, three Class AA 
and two Class A Leagues; World Series 
Records; Food for Fandom; Batting Cham- 
pions ; Minor League Pennant Winners and 
| a wealth of other interesting Baseball data. 
Show itand you'll sell it. . . and make 


money by selling it. Write for samples. 


LITHOGRAPHING 
COMPANY @eee0e 
35 West 61st Street, Chicago 
53 K Park Place, New York 
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“Who?’s the Printer?’ 


Your t s” 1 will be 
the best rooters for you when you 
print their business cards on Wiggins 
Book Form stock! 


Not that book form cards are so 
unusual nowadays—but it’s the per- 
fectness that makes Wiggins Book Form 
stock stand out. 











Everybody who sees a Wiggins card 
oe Se will say, ‘‘Who’s the printer?’’ 
or write to us direct. 
—_, c. rg The John B. 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cincinnati 
The Chatfield Paper Co. 
Detroit 
Grand Rapids 
Carpenter eer Co. 1152 Fullerton Avenue 
Houston 
L. S. Bosworth Co., Ine. 
St. Loul: 


CHICAGO 
Book Form Cards 








zipped from a tab with perfect edges 
New York City 
sch 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
. Louls 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


Compact Binders ” 2 
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THE PRINTERS 
GREATEST SALESMAN 











WITH YOUR PAPER NEEDS AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 


— 








Paper is one of the products that the cus- variety of covers, texts, offsets and opaques, 
tomer must see before he buys it. That is that the customer is quite certain to find 
why the dummy, made up on the actual the exact grade, color, weight and finish 
stock, is the first step towards almost ev- his job requires. Then there is a quick sale 


ery large printing order. and no fear of kick-backs. 


This is where the Beckett Perpetual Auto- The Auto-file, moreover, carries with it a 

file comes in as the printer’s fastest and free perpetual renewal service. This com- 
‘ most efficient selling tool. It enables him pact and beautiful steel cabinet, only 19 
to show the customer a dummy on the inches high, will serve you with full effi- 
precise paper he wants immediately, while ciency for a lifetime. 


the buying urge is upon him. . " 
Available to printers and all branches of 


The 297 dummy sheets (9x 12 after folding) the graphic arts at the nominal cost of 


contained in the Auto-file offer such a wide $5.00. Your money refunded if dissatisfied. 


| Se 
| THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


i MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 


Copyright, 1939, by The Beckett Paper Co. 
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START THAT TECHNICAL LIBRARY NOW 


Few men rely on their own resources for knowledge. 


"In all thy getting—get under- 


standing” only applies when we seek the opinion and guidance of others. Only when 

we preserve an open mind—a questioning mind—do we arrive at the well-spring of 

growth. THE INLAND PRINTER offers its readers and their friends a reliable source 

of supply for technical books covering various phases of the graphic arts. These “best 

sellers” have been included in many a successful person's ‘technical library.” Start 
yours now and “get understanding” of your own job and the job ahead! 


Let These Masters of Your Job Show You The Way 


Accounting 

John Smith’s Bookkeeping, by R. T. Porte. Points 
out the advantages and explains a } practical book- 
keeping and cost system. Size 5x7%--------- $1.50 


Advertising 

Psychology of Advertising, by Walter Dill Scott. 
A simple exposition of the principles of psychology 
in their relation to successful advertising. Size 6x9; 
437 pages; cloth bound...........-..=.-=- $3. 50 


Bookbinding 

Bookbinding, by William F. Matthews. Covers all 
phases of the art. Illustrated. Size, 5x7%; <4 
pages; cloth binding.............-.--~--- $2. 


Color 

Color Dimensions, by Faber Birren. An amazing 
rationalization of the color art that advances a new 
simplified theory of dimension and harmony. Size 
ees pS eee $2.00 


Composition 

Composition and Presswork, by Arthur J. Mans- 
field. A study-book for the printing novice. Illus- 
trated. Size 6%x9%; 303 pages; cloth bind- 
i Gidi Seca seme nehaewnuasownweale $2.5 
Science of Imposition, by John Reed. A comprehen- 
sive treatise on the proper arrangement of forms for 
the press. Includes illustrations of proper folio lay- 
out for all common booklets, broadsides, etc. Ex- 
plains requirements for various types of folding 
machines. Size 414x6% ; 132 pages; flexible leather- 
ette binding----_- ~ ----$5.00 





Estimating 

Everyday Arithmetic for Printers, by John E. 
Mansfield. An understandable explanation of what 
a printer should know and 7 to include in esti- 
mating. Elementary. Size 544x8; 112 pages--_$1.50 


Franklin Printing Catalog, The. Recognized for two 
decades as the leading authority on printing statis- 
tics and costs. Monthly revisions. Purchase or lease 
price on application. 


History 

History of Printing in the U. S. A., by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie. A series of four volumes now being 
published of which Volume II is now available. 
Reliably authentic. Per Volume, $6, singly ; $5 each 
if full set ordered. 


Inks 

Encyclopedia of Printing Inks, by Harry G. Krie- 
gel. Covers entire field of printing and lithographic 
inks giving formulas and methods of mixing ; secrets 
of color blending; harmony; water-color inks; cut- 
ting and using of rubber plates; survey and solu- 
tion of common pressroom trouble. Size ——) i 
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Save..at these 
Special Prices 


These special values on this month’s bar- 
gain counter offer an opportunity to obtain 
wanted books and systems at worthwhile 
savings. Place your order now! 


MODERN TYPE DISPLAY 
A book that introduces the 
novice to the elements of 
good typography and re- 
minds the skilled worker of 
basic laws it is well to ob- 
serve for proper effect. For- 
merly $6.00. Now only__-- 

By J. L. FRAZIER 


EARHART COLOR PLAN 
A practical means of deter- 
mining correct color combi- 
nations, Used by printers or 
anyone concerned with the 
exact and proper use of 
color. Complete with cards 
for 80 3-color combinations ; 
masks and charts. Was 
$7.50. Now 

By J. F. EARHART 


$2.00 


$4.50 














ERRORS IN ENGLISH 
in the use of proper English. 
Valuable for your proof- $ 1 00 
price — 
By FRANK H. VIZETELLY 
Showing the correct spelling, 
division, and accenting of the 
By L. L. LESLIE & C, E. FUNK 
All prices quoted include postage charges 
for U. S. A. and Canada. Address your 
address shown below, specify your re- 
quirements and enclose certified check or 
the nature of the business prevents per- 
mitting the ordering of technical books 


Desk book of common slips 
reader. New edition at a low 
25,000 WORDS SPELLED 
most commonly used words. — 
letter to THE INLAND PRINTER at the 
money order for the total amount. Sorry, 
“on approval.” All sales must be final. 


Management 


Printing for Profit, by Charles Francis. A recently 
deceased leader among American printers shares his 
revered knowledge of all management problems. A 
wealth of information in 404 pages, size 53¢x9_$3.00 


Photoengraving 


Commercial Engraving and Printing, by C. W. 
Hackleman. A profusely illustrated, highly authori- 
tative book, Gives full information on all processes 
of engraving and its relation to printing. 1,500 
reproductions. 838 pages; size 6x9. Was $15; 
ROW oc ces ae ee ee ea te eee $7.50 


Penrose Annual for 1936, by R. B. Fishenden, A 
review of the world’s best in engraving and printing. 
Specimens that illustrate the highest attainment in 
graphic art. New processes explained and discussed. 
Size 8x11. 134 inches thick....-.-..-....= $4.00 


Halftone-Screen Finder. A celluloid scale to in- 
stantly determine screen of halftones 60 to 175 lines 
per inch. 2 for $1___ each, $.65 





Presswork 


Concise Manual of Platen Presswork, by F, W. 
Thomas. Surprisingly complete in pamphlet form. 
32 pages. $25 


Practical Hints on Presswork, by Eugene St. John. 
A valuable, pocket-size book ‘with worthwhile sug- 
gestions applying to all cylinder and platen presses. 
201 pages, size 434x7; flexible binding__-_--~! $3.00 


Practice of Presswork, The, by Craig R. Spicher. 
Second edition. A respected treatise on the subject 
with valuable sidelights for the pressman on paper, 
hand and machine composition, photoengraving. 
Illustrated. 345 pages; size 514x734-------_! $5.50 





Typography 

Art and Practice of Printing, The, by William 
Atkins. Five volumes comprising all departments of 
the printing art, Composition, Letterpress, Lith- 
ography, Photoengraving, Bookbinding and Rul- 
ing. 1,426 pages in all, 571 illustrations. —< 
volume Bi0: Hive in 46t-....8 $7.5 


The Art of Spacing, by Samuel A, Bartels. A trea- 
tise on the proper distribution of white space. 110 
pages, with specimens, size 5144x734--_--_--_ $1.75 


Linotype and Intertype Speed Book, by H. Ps 
Pickert 


Mechanism of the Linotype, The, by = Ss. 
eae 230 pages; illustrated; size By 
972 eee eee eee eeoee sesso seeso eee 


Using Type Correctly, by Kurt H. Volk, Finer 
typography—more economically attained is the pur- 
pose of the author. All essentials of technique for 
that ‘‘professional appearance’’ in advertising type 
arrangement. Includes a complete and fast copy- 
fitting system with display of 31 most feasible type 
POOR = soe ani Sa wae eee eae eee $1.50 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE ° 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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TYPE DISPLAY 


This text, by J. L. Frazier, Editor 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, presents 
those basic principles of good 
typography and display, so essen- 
tial to creditable results. Third and 
revised edition first published in 
1910. Not ‘“‘modernistic.” 


MODERN 








_ YOU ARE JUDGED 


BY WHAT YOU PRODUCE 


... and other things being equal, it 
takes good rollers to produce good 
presswork. Play safe. Be sure of quality 
production always. Use CHICAGO 
ROLLERS on every press. They've got 
exceptional performance manufac- 
tured into them. Best by test for more 


than forty years. Try them. 


ORDER SEVERAL SETS TODAY 


OLLER CO. 


WEB. 2778-2779 CHICAGO, ILL. 





NOTHING TO WEAR 


In a Roberts numbering machine, there are no wearing parts 
between the plunger and the actuating pawl swing—no 
pins, no levers, no studs. And that long meshing surface of 
the teeth on plunger rack and swing stands an extra lot 
of wear. 
MODEL 27, 5 wheels, forward or backward $12.00 
MODEL 28, 6 wheels, forward or backward $14.00 
Above prices are for machines with solid "No" plunger. 
Machines with removable ''No" slide plunger, $1.00 extra. 


For sale by all dealers. If you do not get prompt service 
from your dealer, write to us. Ask about quantity dis- 
counts and trade-in allowances. 


THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE Co. 
694-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LOUIS MELIND COMPANY, Western Distributor 
362 West Chicago Ave., Chicago. 
593 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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Embossography. = raves rs 

ing at its best 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St.. New York 











Vandercooih & SOtth nou nansine 


ture Vandercook and Hacker Proof Presses in 35 
models and sizes, and Hacker Block Levellers, Gauges, 
and Test Blocks. Outline your requirements for circu- 
lars giving details of performance, and prices. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 294 see. Sohr'Sc new vor 








Cae aT 
for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 


PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 








NGDAHL BINDERY 


¢ Edition Book Binders 
4 “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 
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—Taught by Mail 


Complete in 3 volumes, 
it will teach you how to 
figure the cost of any 


Write for complete de- 
tail and easy method of 
paying as you go. 

JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 


OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 20 No. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 

















A full line of Typecast Cuts—for Automobile, 
Oil Products, Federal agencies, etc. 
Special designs made to order. 


STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 


VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 






GROVE'S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 
for PLATEN PRESSES 
""No-Slip’”’ Gauge Pin 











kind of peiating and 9504 35¢ 

pave the way for a man- 

agement position. 9500 35c 

This is your opportu- - ; : 
nity, don’t be satisfied mencuny ff Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
with a low paid job all S400 7 slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
your life. Take the first 9511 25¢ 9498 and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
step today. One inch 9501 35¢ 35¢ 9502 35c sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE Co. 
3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

















The Fastest Selling 
Folders in America 


RUSSELL 
miedeene, «6=SCUC ERNEST 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE VALUES 


BAUM 





GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


CYLINDER AUTOMATICS 
PRESSES: PIRSY SEG IF AND PLATENS: 





°o 
Ss — 56- + ae ig Pe peg " 
Single eolor Michies, HAS Kellys. 
all sizes. IT Michie Newspaper 


Press, 4 page, 8 eel. 


10 x 15 and (2 x 18 
Kluge and Miller 
Units. 


Babeoek and Premiers. 


No. 4 Miehle Auto- 
matie Unit. 


NOTE: Feeders and 
extension deliveries 


CUTTERS, ETC. 
Power Cutters—all 
standard makes. 
Cae and Gromer. 6. o , Grefiemen 
for above machines Folders. Automatic. Open 
If desired. Patent Base. Jobbers, all sizes. 
Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 

transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 343 S. DEARBORN St., Tel. Harrison 5643 








——— REBUILT MACHINERY, 








‘Offset Or Letter Press 


GET YOUR COPY OF THIS BOOK TODAY. 
NO COST—NO OBLIGATION 


American Made by 
WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for over Thirty Years 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 





——— 






















BRONZERS 


| The Milwaukee Flat-bed Bronzer is 


used with both flat-bed ond offset 
presses. Sizes run from 19'' to 75'' 
also rebuilt machines. Guaranteed 
performance. 


C.B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. Milwaukee, Wisc. 


| 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 
ia) ae 
Mohn adoeeeeee 
Instructions with each package. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 

















Get your free copy of this new 
bulletin—"10 Ways to Avoid Offset.” 
Valuable—practical—shows how to save 
money — improve presswork. 
1811 No. Pitcher Street 
EJ oRELLY CO KALAMA MICH 
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A\ 
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AN EXTRA-QUALITY THIN PAPER 





With the growing trend toward light weight ei 
Ye PRICE LISTS ' Pies, oe 


printing papers has come a paper that is so thin 





and strong that it is positively amazing. This 
AIRMAIL STATIONERY os 


paper is Patawite Manifold. It is made on pre- ov 





cision paper machines with the result that a sheet 


is produced which is exceptionally clean and 


CARBON 
q ) COPY PAPER 






smooth ...a sheet that will print beautifully 


and easily . . . a sheet that is wonderfully suited vn 


| for advertising broadsides, price lists, airmail 





stationery, departmental forms, carbon copy 
sheets and many other uses. Patawite Manifold is 
DEPARTMENTAL FORMS 


unwatermarked, unglazed, and is available in 


canary, goldenrod, pink, green, blue, and white. 





Ask us for sample booklet +6 and the name of the aeieias 


BROADSIDES Pi 


Patawite Manifold distributor in your territory. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
K ristol, Penniyli VaNLAa 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK e IIl WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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Donut fait te Read... 


THE SILK SCREEN 
PRINTING PROCESS 


* By Biegeleisen and Busenbark * 


This practical manual covers the silk 
screen printing process both in its voca- 
tional aspects and as a medium of fine 
art expression, describing equipment 
and materials, methods of handling, 
and the steps in printing. 206 pages. 








PRICE $2.90 
POSTPAID 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


CHICAGO 























ECONOMY MODEL 


ROUSE VERTICAL ROTARY MITERER 


NOW, no printer need be without a high- 
speed Rouse Vertical Rotary Miterer. The NEW 
ECONOMY MODEL, designed for plants not 
requiring the capacity of the MASTER Vertical 
is offered at a special LOW PRICE. 

SEVEN HUNDRED MITERS an hour may be 
cut on this low cost Rouse Power Miterer--- direct 
from strip material. 

Description and prices sent at your request. 


|: Oe oo OROL—) 2ur--4m O10) \/8-0-U\ 4 
2218. North Wayne Ave., Chicago, Illinois 






;7—— JUST PUBLISHED! 








PRESSMAN’S 

POCKET l 

MANUAL $ 
By J. N. Harrison 


Helps and Hints on Presswork! 





A handy, pocket-size book 3:5" x 5144”. Needful 
data on platen and cylinder presses; makeready ; 
press parts. Discusses imposition, printing ink, 
color mixing. Lists paper sizes, and gives hints 
to teachers. 126 pages, paper cover. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. CHICAGO 














The Greatest Variety of 
Fine Printing Papers in 


The Middle West 


HAMMERMILL . . . . STRATHMORE 
CHAMPION . . JAPAN PAPER CO. 
STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO. 
LINWEAVE ASSOCIATION 
U. S. ENVELOPE CO. 


v 
SWIGART PAPER CO. 


717 South Wells Street 
[@3 5 1(@7-(el@) 














LEARN 
he Linotype Keyboard 


aided by this book : 





“A PRACTICAL i 
TOUCH SYSTEM” ; 
‘By Edwin B. Harding 


Progressive exercises teach the 
10-finger touch system. Easy to 
understand. Complete exercise 
copy, line for line and letter for 
Get Your _iletter. Author a tradesman and 
Copy Now teacher for 34 years. Illustrated. 


THE INLAND PRINTER e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS [ 
Fi 
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Quasels ‘Niz-Lerser’ Process 


Fully Protected by Licenses Under U. S. Patents 
2,078,790—2,110,052—2,114,723 





Type AE-30"” Portable Aircompressor Gravity Feed 
Alroperated Unit for treating sheets up to 30” in width. 


How HKheller-Lrescent 
Lut Lasts 


Olin Freedman, who wrote “LETTERPRESS? 
GOING STRONG!’"in The Inland Printer, March, 
says: 
“Paasche ‘No-Offset’ Units are used 
by Keller-Crescent, and a sufficient 
amount is available for the operation 
of all presses—without delays in wait- 
ing for equipment to become available. 
I did not mention this in the article 
because I felt that spraying is such an 
accepted procedure in anything like a 
modern pressroom today that every 
one would take it for granted.” 


Maintain Uniform High Quality 


When you make Paasche “No-Offset” Process the 
standing order of each day on every job, you can 
have PERFECTION in the finished printing im- 
pression ... effect sharp cuts in costs... step up 
your plant capacity ... maintain your competitive 
position as well as Keller-Crescent has succeeded 
in doing. 
Send list of presses, and let us suggest the type of 
unit which will serve you best. 

1905 Diversey Parkway 


Canadian Distributors 
HARRIS SEYBOLD POTTER LTD. e TORONTO, MONTREAL 





Keeping in Touch 


WATCH FOR IT—The papers are full of Glamour Girls 
these days; perhaps they help to divert our minds from less 
pleasant news happenings. But now comes a magazine 
which presumably will devote 100 
per cent of its space to Glamour, 
for that is the magazine's name, 
GLAMOUR. If you have seen the 
first issue (April), you know that 
it contains 186 beautifully printed 
pages, many of them in color. The 
Condé Nast Press did the printing; 
inksare IPI’s. Look for GLAMOUR, 
but look out for glamour girls. 





AUTHORITY—Now you can look us up in the encyclo- 
pedia! The Encyclopedia Britannica’s “Book of the Year” 
covering 1938 makes mention of the development of 
Vaporin, the IPI instant-drying better printing process. 

It also refers to IPI’s color research 
work with the recording spectrophoto- 
meter. But if you would like informa- 
tion on how IPI developments can help 
you improve your own printing, don’t 
look in the encyclopedia. Just look in 
the phone book, and give us a call! 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA 





THEY SATISFY—The IPI Everyday inks for automatic 
presses have been advertised as “Guaranteed.” This is un- 
usual, in itself, but more unusual is this fact, vouched for 
by our Everyday Ink Division. In 
the two years this line has been 
sold, there hasn’t been a single 
complaint! No wonder we can 
guarantee Everyday! 


AGAIN—For the seventeenth 
time, the Art Directors Club has 
issued the “Annual of Advertis- 
ing Art.” It contains samples of the most effective adver- 
tising art of 1938. As usual, the printing (by Beck Engrav- 
ing Company, Philadelphia) is swell. And, as usual, the 
inks used were IPI 100 per cent—both black and white and 
color. Enthusiastic users will not be surprised to learn that 
the black was Holdfast. 


=> 





FREE TO YOU—Do you like “Keeping in Touch”? We 
have had requests for reprints of these columns, so we are 
making up a little booklet containing most of the items 
which have appeared here, plus some NEW material. If 
you would like a complimentary copy, just drop us a line. 
We'll be glad to send you one promptly. 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 


DEPT. I. P.A., 75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Both the WARNOCK blocks 
and the STERLING toggle 
bases offer definite assurance 
of being a sound investment 
—in years of service—in the 
duties of speedy lock-up—pro- 
tection for the printer—and 
in quality workmanship. These 
are the things for which PMC 
stands. 

Write for catalog explain- 

ing the PMC quicker 
lock-up bases. 


“STERLING* 


lime” TOGGLE BASES 














“WARNOCK’s 


4&by4 METAL BLOCKS 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE CINCINNATI - OHIO 



























The auto was a buggy... 


back in the early 1900’s. Only great specialization evolved the 
modern motor car from that early makeshift combination of 
buggy and gas engine. During this same span of time Kimble 
Motors, Specialized for Graphic Arts needs, have made the 
makeshift use of electric motors in printing plants as outmoded, 
wasteful and downright silly as a 1904. chugger in your garage. 
Kimae Exectric Co., 2011 W. Hastings St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ki IN) ble MOTORS 


Distributeo by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 











—all by means of typographic num- 
bering. See page 4 of the novel, 
useful booklet “Numbering for 
Profit.” If you haven't a copy, write 
for one. 
5 Wheels, Solid Plunger. Slide Plunger, $1 Extra. 


MACHINES 


MANUFACTURED BY WETTER NUMBERLNG MACHINE 


Weller NUMBERING SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHE 
ian AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 








Zephyr BLACKS 
— fo i. Tempo of a 


MODERN Pressroom! 


Perfected in three grades, they are avail- 
able for practically any job. But you must 
try them to fully appreciate their value; it 
is impossible to adequately describe them. 
You must see for yourself how they speed 
production . . . with safety and certainty. 


They cost no more than ordinary inks 
and every plant should stock Zephyr Blacks’ 
for rush jobs. Write for descriptive folder. 


Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


611 West 129th Street, New York, N. Y. 














Albany Cleveland Kansas City New Orleans 
Baltimore Dallas Los Angeles Philadelphia 

Birmingham Dayton Manila San Francisco 
Boston Havana Nashville Seattle 


New Haven 


Chicago Jacksonville 
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1001 PRINTING USES 


HOLLISTON 1Ac-1Asel-siGN CLOTHS 


ALSO CLOTHS FOR 
OFFICE FORMS - FACTORY FORMS - MAPS 


CHARTS INDEXES CATALOG AND 
LOOSE LEAF PAGES INSTRUCTION 
MANUALS - CERTIFICATES - LICENSES 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES - ETC. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., Dept. C5, Norwood, Mass. 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES and PRICES 
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“JIM, WE'LL BE LATE 


with the Acme job—this 
cheap paper isn’t feeding right ” 


“HE WOULDNT HAVE PRESS 
TROUBLE IF HED USED 
RELIABLE, WATERMARKED 
MANAGEMENT BOND!” 


JOB ON SCHEDULE, KEEP 

HIS CUSTOMER HAPPY...AND 

BE SURE OF A PROFIT, Too! 
yt 





HEAP, untried paper is too expen- 
sive for low cost jobs. You can’t 
depend on it. Too often it slows up work 
in your shop. And that cuts into your 
profits. It delays delivery of the job. And 
that puts you in bad with your customer. 
When a customer says “keep the price 
low”’, make sure of your profit and his 
satisfaction by using Management Bond. 
It’s a known, reliable, watermarked 
paper—a Hammermill product especially 
made for low cost jobs. 
Management Bond is a sturdy paper... 


uniform in finish... uniform in color. ..uni- 
form in performance. It’s a dependable 
paper... fast and trouble-free on your 
presses...an efficient worker in your 
customer’s business. It’s a paper that 
pays you two profits: one profit when 
you print the job ... a second profit 


when your satisfied customer reorders. 

Management Bond comes in white and 
10 colors, in a range of weights and sizes. 
You can get it quickly through regular 
Hammermill agents. Send the coupon 
today for the 1939 Management Bond 
Portfolio. Use it to land the low cost jobs. 


MANAGEMENT BOND 


A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT 














YOUR SELLING EASIER 





The 1939 Management Bond Portfolio con- ‘ga 
tains specimens of 17 different business forms 
adaptable to most organizations. Includes 
sets of forms for your customer to try in his 
own office. Tells how to design a printed form, 
what sizes to use for economy. Send for copy. 












— i None licneslienlimalimenticnesticae anette amici imitans | 
Hammermill Paper Company '?--™-AP I 

it! Erie, Pa. i 

for r Please send me the 1939 Manage- \ 

ment Bond Portfolio of printed forms. , 

Name | 

Position 


(Please attach to your business letterhead) 


eee 
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She Grland Printer 


J. L. Frazier, Manager 





Published Monthly by The Inland Printer Company 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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Tue INLAND Printer is published on the first of every month. It 
furnishes the most reliable and significant information on 
matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contri- 
butions are solicited but should be concisely stated and pre- 
sented in typewritten manuscript. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. 
Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the fol- 
lowing issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remit- 
ting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps ar2 not accepted. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Donald F. Hunter, 
Mer., 2, 3, & 4, Cockspur Street, London, S. W. 1., England. 
Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. W. Australia. 

Warwick Bock, C. P. O. Box 287, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, Helsinki, Finland. 

Acme Agency, Casilla Correo 1136, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

ORBIS, P. O. Box 240, Praha, Czechoslovakia. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 

S. Christensen, P. O. Box 536, Montreal, Canada. 











MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


MEGILL’S 
(rauge Pins 


FOR JOB PRESSES 

‘ os Quick on . . . universally popular Gauge 
Insist on Megill’s | Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 
Gauges, Gauge Pins, Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
Gripper Fingers, etc. e 


The original—and the 
MEGILL’S Double Grip 


best. Circular on re- 
quest. Patent GAUGES 


THE EDWARD L. 


MEGILL wo. 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 Atlantic Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Vise Grip . . . adjustable . . . used for 
any stuck. $1.75 set of 3. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situation 
Wanted,” 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other 
headings, price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten 
words to the line,address to be counted. Price the same whether 
one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 








ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 





THE ADVERTISING MINDED pressman and printer is qual- 

ified to make the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long established school. Common school education suffi- 
cient. Send for free booklet outlining home study course and 
requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9502, Chicago. 











INSTRUCTION 





PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





| FOR SALE—Complete Typesetting Sstablishment well 

| located in large city of the Middle West. Machinery and 
equipment in very good condition. Have nice line of good pay- 

ing accounts and doing fair business. Inventory will far 
exceed price asked. Wonderful opportunity for the right man 

to build up good paying business. Do not reply unless you 
have $10,000 for down payment, Will explain reason for sell- 

| ing through letter. A 229. 

| 





CANADIAN AGENT WANTED—-American Manufacturer of- 

fers Agency to handle complete line of Metallic Bronze and 
Silver inks, as well as other specialties in the line. Must be 
financially responsible. In reply state past connections and 
present contacts with the printing trade. Excellent opportu- 
nity for Paper or Printing Supply House. Reply to Mr. J. E. 
Allen, c/o The Inland Printer. 





FOR SALE—-A printing plant with a capacity of $150,000 to 

$200,000 annually, in a Southern city with a population of 
from 300,000 to 400,000, for cash or on reasonable terms to a 
reliable party. This is a going concern in splendid condition. 
A bargain to someone who desires to locate in the South. A 254. 





FOR SALE—Medium-sized printing plant in Los Angeles, 

Calif. Up-to-date equipment, and A-1 shape. $6,000. Estab- 
lished 1910. Owner retiring, but will stay with buyer any 
length of time desired. Details on request. C. M. Church, 1220 
Maple Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


KEEP YOUR PLANT BUSY! We furnish 40 Profit-Making, 

Tried and Tested Printing Plans prepaid for $1.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Advertising Course $1.00. Also 50 Mail-Order 
Plans for $1.00. ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT, 5120-IP Oak- 
land Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














HELP WANTED 





We need a typographer with a creative mind to design and lay 

out direct-mail pieces and complete campaigns for a quality 
printing house in the East. Write complete details of experi- 
ence, salary requirements and references to A 257. 





WANTED—Pressroom foreman who is thoroughly familiar 

with automatic Miehle presses and color process printing. 
Must be progressive, a manager and thoroughly competent to 
assume full responsibility of this department. Old-established 
midwestern firm. Union. A 258. 





Commercial and tariff plant in Georgia desires foreman expe- 

rienced in lithography and letterpress. Must be capable of 
handling composing room, pressroom, and bindery. State par- 
ticulars, references and salary expected. A 253. 





COMPOSITOR; all around, efficient, dependable, clean habits, 
if acceptable interest in business can be arranged. Corpora- 
tion since 1910, Cleveland, Ohio, firm, union shop. A 251. 








FOR SALE 





PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
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TI-P!| COMPANY, 708 E. 18TH Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Three 3-color roll to sheet rotary printing presses; two 

Meisels, sizes 24”x40” and 28”x40”, and one Kidder, size 
24”x48”. Also 4-color 36”x64” Meisel, suitable for tissue fruit 
wrapper printing. Complete and in good operating condition; 
reasonable prices; immediate delivery. Address Gibbs-Brower 
Co., Inc., 21 E. 40th St. New York, N. Y. 





LINOTYPES Model 8, serial numbers from 32464 to 32755, 

compl. with molds, magazines, 5% and 7 pt. Excelsior mats: 
electric pots, Margach feeder, Emerson motor, $1,500 to $1,750 
cash. South Bend News-Times, South Bend, Ind. 








f=, Speed up lockup! 
Savings from use o 
Warnock Base pay 
for it in a_ short 
time. Send now for 
catalog. 








Warnock Base CUTS COSTS 





C 
W. S. WARNOCK CO.., 1524 Jonquil Terrace, CHICAGO, ILE. 


Positive, self-lock- 
ing quoin — Thou- 
sands in use. Two 
sizes: No. 1 — 3 
inches, No. 2—4 
inches. 
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MIEHLE No. 4 Cylinder Press, 4 rollers, 3-phase A. C. equip. 
operating on floor, $650.00, need floor space. Franklin Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Rockford, Il. 


GOING INTO OFFSET OR PHOTO-ENGRAVING? Write for 

Bargain List Cameras, Lenses, Screens, Printing Frames, 
ete. Can save you 50% on many items. W. L. MOORE, 4829 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for partic- 

ulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

CUTTER, 36 in. auto Sheridan, 2 new knives, 8-phase A. C. 
equip. push button control, operating on floor, $475.00, need 

floor space, Franklin Associates, Inc., Rockford, Ill. 














LETTERHEAD IDEAS point the way to profits. Tucker Ser- 
vice only $1.00. Order now. Tucker Letterhead Idea Service, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—36-inch new model cutter; rebuilt and fully guar- 
anteed. A-5. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 


Executives and Managers 








PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT—Wants an opportunity to 

improve present position with well-established firm in Mid- 
dle West or New York State. 20 years practical experience. 
Good production man on high-class or medium-class letter- 
press printing. Best references. Eight years with present 
employer. Strictly confidential. A 252. 





YOUNG EXECUTIVE (39) having 20 years exper., now 

employed, desires to make change. Eastern city pref. Can 
qualify as prod. mgr. or supt. All correspondence treated in 
strict confidence. Complete details given in first letter. A 250. 





GENERAL PLANT SUPERINTENDENT, now employed, seeks 
new connection. Capable by experience to handle any size 
plant. Practical printer. Best references. A 259. 


EXECUTIVE-PRINTPR—Seasoned and competent for posi- 
tion as production, business, or general manager. Fine rec- 
ord. Excellent references. A 987. 











Bindery 








FORMER BINDERY OWNER—married man—executive ex- 
perience, wishes position as Bookbinder (all phases), paper 
cutter, gold stamper, cutter creaser operator. A 260. 





PAPER CUTTER—A-1, accurate. Stationers, printing, bind- 
ery, all-around. S. J. S., 310 Second Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Composing Room 





COMPOSING-ROOM EXEC. seeks connec. with growing news- 

paper or comm’! plant. Thorough operating knowl. all comp. 
room machy. Fast make-up, layout. Comm’! Ptg. estimating. 
Solve personnel problems. Unusual man, 42, now empl., union. 
Guy F. Leidigh, Patterson Heights, Beaver Falls, Pa. 





LINO. OP-MACH.—Accurate, obliging; 3,000 clean; increasing 
rapidly; $20; report immediately; write, wire Marvin Bolt, 
20 Pleasant St., Whitinsville, Mass. 





COMPOSITOR—10 years’ experience; thoroughly reliable and 
competent; hard worker; gentile; married. A 221. 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE OPR. Experienced on all kinds of 
work; fast; accurate; married; non-union. A 211. 








Pressroom 





PRESSMAN Cylinders or Offset Presses, wants position. Fa- 
miliar Job Cylinders. 20 years experience, Halftone, Job 
and Color. Pacific Coast preferred. A 978. 





Proofroom 


ABLE TO QUALIFY AS PROOFREADER—Exp. M. S. Publ. 
and Chicago Library, book mag. sales. Age 23. A 255. 











Miscellaneous 


DIRECT MAIL SPECIALIST 
Versatile, mature, expert. Merchandising plans, original de- 
signs, convincing copy, finished art work, catalog preparation. 
Broad experience with agencies, manufacturers, printers, 
engravers. Highly recommended, go anywhere. A 256. 











Advertise in The Inland Printer, then 
you tell printers and sell them, too 








THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 


Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 














EXTRA PROFIT From Specialties . .. Check Those Advertised in BuYERS’ GUIDE 
































































MUST BE MERITED 


After all, it is performance on the job that distinguishes 
a leader . . . whether in a parade or on a press. That's 
what is winning such wide favor for AMERICAN 
ROLLERS. On every type of press they are consistently 
demonstrating an unusual ability for superior service ... 
revealing a distinctive quality which is meriting leader- 
ship among printers’ rollers. Try them. See for yourself 
why foremost printers are using AMERICAN ROLLERS. 
Order a set today. 


AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 
1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


AMERICAN 
RULLERS 



















A ready reference buyers can depend upon for sources of 


supply. Manufacturers: This Business Directory offers good 


Buyers’ Guide 


visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and extra lines of larger advertisers. A listing of your products here reaches 


influential buyers when buying is done, and clinches sales. Note our policy permits display—for low rates, see next page. 





Athesive—-tor Mending _and Mounting 


TAPE X 
A flexible Chemical solution, unaffected by 
oil, heat or water. Used for MENDING or 
OVERLAPPING BELTING of any MATERIAL 
without sewing or lacing. 
@ Ideal for mounting to Wood or Metal. 
Prices: Quarts, $3.50; Pints, $2.00 Postpaid 


S S RUBBER CEMENT CO. 
3438 North Halsted St. Chicago, Ill. 








Air Conditioning—Humidifying Systems 











B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 

Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet enti- 
tled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HU- 
MIDITY CONTROL.” 





Art Work and Cuts 





gine Etchings and Halflones 


1 COLUMN ¢ 
3 INCH 
MAILING EXTRA 


SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Wse our Ci 


Sewice 
ZINC AND COPPER 
PHOTO - ENGRAVINGS OF i TYPES 


@ PHOTOGRAPHY + 
@ ART WORK sen TCE us 


@ ELECTROTYPING 


LEADER ENGRAVING COMPARY 


ROCHELLE, ILLINOIS 








BEN DAY AND PROCESS COLOR 
PLATES. 40 yrs. exper. Send us your 

specifications. Indianapolis Engraving 

Co., 222 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





ANY DRAWING, MAXIMUM TIME 2 HOURS 
INGLUBES LE DARE 


$ 35 4, inerc™ STUDIO 
417 SOUTH 

pal [eto gay Dearsorn st 

Ree eR ROLL RAL Le WEBSTER 7588 
ZINC CUT, MAXIMUM SIZE 4 SQ. INCHES CHICAGO 








Gookkeeping Systems, Printing Schedules 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG— 
Complete Catalog of Printing Costs— 
40 Sections. Bookkeeping Systems for 


ers. PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 











Books 





BOOKS on all engraving and printing 

processes, offset, art, photography, 
silk screen, block cutting, ete. Size and 
screen finders and other helps. List free. 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co., 
34-V North Ritter Ave., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 





Bronzing Machines 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 

presses. Also some _ rebuilt units. 
Write C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 








Calendars and Calendar Pads 


CALENDAR PADS—BLOTTERS. 1940 

Calendar Pad Catalog now ready. Over 
70 different sizes and styles. A pad for 
every purpose. Also our new Art Adver- 
tising Blotter Catalog illustrated in full 
color. Write for catalog in which you are 
interested. Joseph Hoover & Sons Co., 
Market and 49th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Calendars and Calendar Pads 





1940 CALENDAR PADS, sizes from 1x14 

to 10%x22, in black and white, India 
tint, red and black, red and blue, brown 
and white, maroon and brown, reverse 
blue; fish pads, 3-months-at-a-glance 
pads, gold cover pads. Write for catalog. 
Goes Lithographing Company, 35 West 
61st Street, Chicago, 53K Park Place, 
New York. 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
the market; write for sample books and 
prices. 





WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 





LARGEST SELECTION IN CALEN- 

DARS, sheet pictures, and pads at 
lowest prices. Sample line $.75. WEISS 
CALENDAR CoO., 3696 E. Forest Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan. 





Camera Bellows 


UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows 

made to order for all types of photo- 
engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 








Card Cases 


BUSINESS-BUILDING CARD CASES. 

DeLuxe levant grain with adv. Sam- 
ples 10c. Schramm, 113 S. Louise, Glen- 
dale, Cal. 








Commencement Invitations 





COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

other engraved stationery. Samples 
with discount to printers. Siegrist En- 
Coen Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, 
MO. 





Klectric Motors 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, III. 








Electrotypers’—Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CoO., gen- 

eral offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, Cicero, 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 








Envelopes 





MILLIONS of every description ready for 

immediate a Specials made to 
order promptly. Free Catalog. GEN- 
ERAL ENVELOPE CoO., BOSTON, MASS. 





Envelope Presses 


LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 

sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Used 
by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 
671 Diversey, Chicago. 








Glues, Gums, Paste 





-—— Glues for Every Need — 


W E S T : R ADHESIVES 

COMPANY 
Manufacturers: GLUES, PASTES, GUMS 
for the PRINTING and ALLIED TRADES 
Chemists and Specialists in All Glue Problems 


5409 W. Lake St., Chicago — ESTebrook 1157 














Instruction—in Advertising Layouts 


Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 


Mr. Young, international layout 
at Home authority, offers practical home 
study course endorsed by advertising executives, 
printers, graduates. Individual instruction. Easy 
terms. Write Dept. D-49 for free details 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, IIl. 








Knife Grinding Service 

THE KELLETT COMPANY, Inc., 525 S 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Expert knife 

grinding, saw filing, cutting sticks, slip 

powder. Satisfaction guaranteed. 








Lacquering and Varnishing 


AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Pe- 
oria St., Chicago, Tll. Finishers to the 
lithographing and printing trades. 








Linoleum or Basswood Printing Plates 





POSTERS, COLOR TINTS, etc., cost less 

hand engraved on new Celluloid-sur- 
faced plates. Send sketch. Barter Bros., 
529D So. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. Low 
prices to trade. 





Matrices 





For Special Logotypes, slides, trade- 
mark and nameplate matrices for In- 

tertypes, Linotypes, Ludlows, write Im- 

print Matrix Co., Moravian Falls, N.C. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 

West Baltimore Avenue, Detroit, Mich- 
igan—Complete engraving equipment 
and supplies, also special equipment 
manufactured. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CoO., gen- 

eral offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, Cicero, 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd 
St., New York 


TASOPE’—AURORA, MISSOURI. Manu- 
facturers of modern photoengraving 
equipment. Catalog furnished on request. 














Printing Presses 


COLUMBIA Offset Presses; K & G label 

and embossing presses. COLUMBIA 
PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 La- 
fayette Street, New York City. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., stereo- 

type rotary presses, stereo and mat- 
making machinery, flat-bed presses, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Printers’ Supplies 


SUPER-SOLVENT the new marvelous 

type and roller cleaner. Samples. Per- 
fection Products Co., Est. 1924, 116 Earl 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 

















Rollers 
ROI 





H AND CHIPLESS 
All New Composition 
ie (3) 8x12........ $2.50 
38—10x15........ $4.5 3—12x18........ $6.00 
Subject to ae enite of 10%, 20% and 
30%. Write for information to 
FAULTLESS ROLLER COMPANY 

103 Palmetto Street Montgomery, Ala. 











Rotogravure Presses and Equipment 


FRANKENTHAL, ALBERT & CIE, Gra- 

vure presses “Palatia.” Plants installed 
and guaranteed by experts. ALBERT 
MERZ, 2702 S. Compton, St. Louis. 











(Please turn to next page) 
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Rubber Printing Plate Vulcanizers 


H. H. H. ELECTRO HYDRAULIC Vul- 

canizers to manufacture precision rub- 
ber plates. H. H. Heinrich, Inc., 200 
Varick St., New York City, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 








Saw Filing 





eg and Swaging the mechanical way, 

75c. Amazing results. EMPIRE TYPE 
FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. Oldest 
Foundry in A. 





Saws 





We buy, sell, and rebuild, and modernize 
Miller Saws. Send for full details. Wal- 
lin Mfg. Co., 1122 Harney, Omaha, Nebr. 





Special Printing 





TICKETS IN STRIPS, Rolls, Coupon 
one Reserved Seats, any Numerical 


Jobs. one at a profit for yy THE 
TOLiNDO TICKET CO., Dept. P, Toledo, 
io 





Steel Chases 








ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


|| STEEL CHASES 


with oversize a measure for 
ess capacity 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 


SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 























429 S. Clinton St. Chicago, II. 
Stock Cuts 
CUTALOG 
STOCK CUTS 


Showing thousands of 
ready-made cuts; it is 
free; write today 


COBB SHINN 


721 Union St. 
Indianapolis Indiana 











‘'l'ypefounders 





Oo. K. LIGHT TYPE FOUNDRY, 910 West 

Van Buren St., Chicago. Attractive 
Sales Plan for dealers everywhere. Write 
for territory. 





MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog. Wichita, Kansas. 





THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, te 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. 
Producers of fine type faces. 





Wire 





SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 





SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufac- 
turers of stitching wire from special 

quality selected steel rods. Quality and 

service guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 





Zine Halftones 


UNMOUNTED ZINC ETCHINGS and 

square-finish zinc halftones, 8 sq. 
inches or less 95c net. Write for price 
list. Marshall Newspictures, Inc., Box 
173, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Extra Sales from Buyers?’ Guide 


RATES—If no display or cuts, three 35- 
letter lines, $19.00 a year, in advance; 
each line additional, $5.00 a year. Display 
copy accepted in single column, 1 inch or 
slightly deeper—1 inch per insertion 12 t. 
$9.00, 6 t. $10.25, 3 t. $11.50, 1 t. $12.75; 
each additional agate line, 12 t. 67c, 6 t. 
73e, 3 t. 82e, 1 t. Vile. Payable monthly in 
advance. Final closing date, 26th of pre- 
ceding month. 





Use this as a 
SPRING BOARD 


to Extra Profit. . 





















Offer extra color at low cost—color 
panels, tint backgrounds, color spots, 
irregular shapes—for streamers, post- 
ers, display cards, covers, catalogs, 
broadsides, and direct mail of all kinds. 


Simply follow our instructions—we'll 
train you or your man to become 
skilled in handtooling printing plates, 
using COMPO-LIN. (We'll help by do- 
ing difficult jobs until you are able.) 

Better than Battleship linoleum, this 
processed composition is easy to work, 
specially surfaced to print with flat 
makeready for 25,000 or more impres- 
sions ... WRITE FOR FREE FACTS— 
but to start work prompily, enclose 
$2.00 for sample block (144 sq. in.) 


COMPO-LIN 


ENGRAVERS 
1801 Byron 5St., Chicago 











The Improved 


SPRAYOMATIC 


Offset Eliminator 
Is 
NEW and DIFFERENT! 
@ New Type Gun 
@ New Type Switch 
@ Complete Air Operation 
@ Simplified Finger Tip Control 
@ No Wearing Parts 
Write for full details to 
SpraYOMatic PRODUCTS co. 


1120 Harrison Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Pioneers of Portable Spray Units 























@ YOU CAN GET 
ALONG ... without 
Tue INLAND Printer, and 
save four dollars a year, 
if you don’t care about 
making a profit. On the 
other hand, if you're on 
the job, you're a regular 
reader now! Keep it up! 

































“COWAN” 


(BALL BEARING) 
Perforators 


For Cylinder 
vunenee 






SPECIAL 





2,084,573 


Our ousleatan wheels are standard 
for SNAPOUT and other commercial 
forms. Special wheels made on order. 
Many of the largest printers, making a 
specialty of blank forms, use “Cowan” 
Ball-Bearing Perforators for accuracy 
and good results. 

Please 
state type 
of press to 
be fitted 
when writ- 










MIEHLE VERTICAL 


Morgan Expansion Roller 


Truck Co. PARK W. COWAN 
320 Markham Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 











Over 220 layouts __—= 


to follow 
or adapt— 





in this new, 
practical book 


Save time and 
money—Create 
better 
advertising 








Just published, LAYOUTS AND LETTERHEADS, 
i52 pages, 10x8, illustrated, $5.09; discusses lay- 
outs and layout-man's work; gives 220 layouts for 
letterheads and advertisements of many types, 
from perfume and deluxe shops to paints, foods, 
and hard-merchandising department store. 


@ A wealth of layout ideas @ Complete arrange- 
ments you can adapt @ A treasury of treatments, 
spots, handlings of headlines, illustrations, and 
signatures, decorative ideas, atmospheric touches, 
etc., you can ''lift'’ @ Pointers and examples on 
how to rearrange and combine elements to 
achieve telling layouts of your own. 

Truly first aid for busy printers, salesmen, typog- 
raphers, artists, anyone who wants to create bet- 
ter, effective advertising. 


SEE IT 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL—SEND COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Carlyle, Oring and Richland’s Layouts and 
Letterheads for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
In i0 days I will send $5.00, plus few cents postage, 
or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on orders 
accompanied by remittance.) 


Name 





Address 








City and State. 


Position 





Company IP-4-39 





(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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nical Journal of the World in the 
Printing and Allied Industries 
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Leading Articles in This Bsus 


Paper and the Bleed-page Fad. By Edward T. Miller . . 23 
Follow-up System Simplified. By Harald N.Weinert . . . 25 
Fitting Copy to Year Book. By Ray D.Casey . . . . . 28 
Fire! An Ever-lurking Menace. By Robert S. Moulton . . 31 
Front Office Makes Profits. By Maxim Hirsch. . . . . 33 
Customers Pay More—and Like It! By A. J. Peel . . . 35 
Egg-shaped Boy, and Other Blotters. By Albert E. Peters. 37 
Ink for Rubber-plate Printing. By Eugene St. John . . . 55 


Regular Departments The Proofroom, 39; Editorial, 44; 


Specimen Review, 47; New Books, 59; Offset Technique, 61; House- 
Organ Parade, 64; The Pressroom, 65; News of the Month, 73 











Western Advertising: William R. Joyce, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 
Eastern Advertising: John E. Allen, at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





THe INLAND Printer, April, 1939, Volume 103, No. 1. Published by The Inland Printer Com- 
pany, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois (Eastern Office, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City). 
Subscription is $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. Canada, $4.50 a year; single copies, 
45 cents. Foreign, $5.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at 
the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 

All manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate postage for their return. THE INLAND PRINTER 
assumes no responsibility for unsolicited contributions, except to accord them courteous attention 
and ordinary care. 
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True PRESSROOM Stories 
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Salesman: “They won’t accept the last 10,000 booklets on that 
run. All the highlights darkened and that small type filled up.” 
The Boss: “The cost of re-running those 10,000 booklets puts 
us in the hole on that job. What happened, Bill?” 

Pressroom Supt.: “More trouble with this tympan we’re using. 
The makeready doesn’t stand up.” 


























Pressroom Supt.: “That’s the last time I run an important job 
with undependable tympan. I’m ordering Cromwell Tympan 
today.” 

Pressman: “Now you’re talkin’. There’ll be no more make- 
ready troubles with Cromwell Tympan on the cylinder.” 
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Salesman: “ and he looked through every last pack trying 
to find a copy he could kick about and there wasn’t one.” 


The Boss: “That’s the way we want to deliver every job out of 
this plant.” 


Pressroom Supt.: “And that’s the way we deliver every job 
now that we’ve switched to Cromwell Tympan.” 


e Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan is the best make- 
ready insurance you can buy. Calipered uniformity, high 
tensile strength, absolute resistance to oil, moisture and 
atmospheric changes-—these distinctive Cromwell features 
make it the choice of leading printers the world over. Crom- 
well Tympan comes in rolls or sheets, cut to fit any high 
speed press and it’s unconditionally guaranteed. Order 
today from your local Cromwell distributor. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE MACHINE OF TOMORROW} 


When you see the great New York World's Fair 1939... 
the World of Tomorrow ... add to your pleasure by visit- : 
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ing Intertype in Brooklyn ... and there view the Machine 






of Tomorrow. Here you will see a typesetting machine 






designed to increase profits for you. Modern, streamlined 






from base to new Mat-Traffic Light, this Intertype machine 






is faster, more flexible, more economical, and more profit- 






able than ever before. You owe it to yourself to prove that 






these are not just idle words, but true facts backed by 






Intertype's reputation. When you know Intertype better, 






you'll fully appreciate why we say "Step Ahead and Stay 
Ahead with Intertype."’ 


INTERTYPE 


360 Furman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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